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Says Morgenthau 
Wrongly Accuses 
Bankers of Selfishness 


In a short address on Feb. 8 in 
the House of Representatives Con- 
gressman Fred L. Crawford, Re- 
publican of Michigan, took issue 

. a with the state- 
ments of the 
Secretary of 
the Treasury, 
Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., 
at his press 
conference on 
February 5, in 
which Mr. 
Crawford 
says, the Sec- 
retary ‘“pub- 
licly spanked 
the banks be- 
cause they 
suggested a 
m od ification 
of the Bret- 
ton Woods 
program, 
evolved large- 
ly by the American and British 
Treasuries.’ Mr. Crawford de- 
fended the patriotism of the bank- 
ers, and denied that the banks 
took a selfish attitude and did not 
“look beyond their own business 
interests.” 





F. L. Crawford 


Secretary Morgenthau, the Bank- 
ers, and Bretton Woods 
“Upon two or more occasions,” 
Mr. Crawford began, “certain 
committees of the House have 
been called together to listen to 
presentations from Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau and Mr. 
White on the so-called proposal 
(Continued on page 742) 
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Problems of 


Tax Reform 


By HON. FRANK CARLSON* 
Representative in Congress from Kansas 


Republican Member of House Ways and Means Committee Reviews 
Background of the National Revenue Structure and Asserts That If 
Government Overloads Business With Taxes, It Will Lose Both Business 


and Taxes. 


Urges Simplification of the Tax Structure. 


Holds Income 


Taxes Have Reached the Point of Discouragement and That Normally 
There Should Be But One Corporation Tax. 


It is a privilege to appear before this group of distinguished and 


practical experts. 


More prop-® 


erly, you 
should be ad- 
dressing me. 
For you gen- 
tlemen, keen- 
ly attuned to 
the problems 
of business 
and employ- 
ment arising 
from taxation, 
can speak 
with the au- 
thority that 
only painful 
exp erience 
brings. 
Further than 
that, the Con- 
gress and the 
nation should 
thank you collectively and indi- 
vidually for your assistarfice in 


putting into operation the system 
of withholding taxes. Without 
this practical addition to our tax 
structure, very likely it would 
have fallen of its own weight. 

I have not heard one substantial 
complaint about your self-imposed 
tax collection job. I wish I could 
say that there were no complaints 
about our tax framing job. 





Hon. Frank Carlson 





*An address by Representative 
Carlson before a meeting of the 
Controllers’ Institute, at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1945. 

(Continued on page 730) 
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R. H. Johnson & Co. 
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“Steel Tomorrow” 


By WALTER 8S. TOWER* 
$ President, American Iron and Steel Institute 
Stressing the Uncertainties Regarding the Future Demand for Steel, 
Mr. Tower Asserts That the One Thing the Steel Industry Can Do to 
Broaden and Intensify Its Markets Is to Offer Steels of Ever Higher 


Qualities and Wider Usefulness. 


Points Out New Uses for Steel and 


Emphasizes the Importance of Stainless Steel Developments. Maintains 
Plastics Will Increase the Uses of Steel and Believes More Light Steel 
Will Be Used in Residential Construction and in Motor Equipment. 

What lies ahead for the steel industry is certainly a vital ques- 


tion. 





The Economic and Political 
Consequences of Lord 
Keynes’ Theories 


By PHILIP CORTNEY 
Vice-Chairman and Treasurer of Coty, Inc. 
II 
Great Britain’s Fear of-the Gold Standard 


Writer Debunks a Few Generally Accepted Views. Which Serve to Feed 
the Present Campaign Against the Gold Standard and Exchange Stabil- 


ity—Refutes the Assertion That Great Britain Made 

a Mistake in Returning to Gold in 1925. Examines 
the Controversial Question of Whether the Return 
to Pre-War Parity of Sterling Was an Error. Shows 
That the Depression of 1929 Had Become Inevitable 
for Reasons Which He Describes and Among Which 
the Gold Standard Has Only a Small and Indirect 
Responsibility. 
of 1932-1938 Is Not Due to the Fact That Great 
Britain Went Off the Gold Standard. Strongly 
Oppeses Exchange Control, Asserting That Such 
Control Is Incompatible With International Har- 
mony, Liberty at Home and Free Enterprise. 
Strong Believer in Anglo-American Cooperation for 
the Preservation of Peace and Invites Our British 
Friends to Counteract the British Campaign for 
Exchange Control and Against the Gold Standard. 








Philip Cortney 





Maintains That British Recovery 


In England, the gold standard has become a real scarecrow. One 
can state without great risk of being mistaken that any English states- 
(Continued on page 736) 
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It deeply: concerns the half million people who as man- 
“@ 


agers and em- 
ployees work 
. toproduce 
steel. It has 
more than 
casual interest 
for the some- 
what iarger 
number, who 
as holders of 
steel company 
stocks, are the 
owners of the 
industry. And 
it also means 
much to the 
- 135,000,000 
people whose 
| lives are af- 
fected in more 
or less degree 


Walter S. Tower 
by the steel that is produced. 


Yet only a man who is b equiped 
with a crystal globe in good work- 
ing order and a well-fitting man- 
tle like Elijah’s has the equipment 
necessary to penetrate the fog and 
mists that cloud the future, to spe- 
cify in any detail what steel will 
do as this country moves from 
war to peace. 


*An address by Mr. Tower be- 





fore the Association of Customers’ 
Brokers, New York City, Febru- 
ary 6, 1945. 


(Continued on page 724) 
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Morge nthau Sa ys Nation Has 


Ability To Service Debt 


In His Annual Report to Congress He Says With Present Low Interest | 
Rates and Taxability of the Bonds, the Problem of Public Debt in Post- 
War Period Will Be Eased and Make Possible a More Equitable and 
Better Balanced Tax System. Defends Issue of Short Term and Re-| Changes, announce that Lester S. | 

deemable Bonds and Is Opposed to Post-War Refunding Into Long | Miller has become associated with | 


Term Issues. 
In the section dealing with 


Henry Mor- 
genthau dr. 
expresses 
confidence 
that the heavy 
public debt 
will not prove 
a burden to 
to the na- 
tion's econ- 
omy and the 
charges’ will 
amount to less’ 
than 2%. of 
the antici- 
pated annual 
net income. 
He expressed| 
high satisfac- 
tion with the 
present meth- 
ods of Goy- 
‘rnment borrowing by issues of a 
variety of obligations with differ- 





Sec. ‘Morgenthau 














nt maturity and redemp.ion pro- 

visions, and voiced opposition to 
any plan tor tne iecunaing of 
short-term Treasury notes and re- 
leemable bonds into long-term 
»bligations. 


The text of this portion of the 
Treasury’s report follows: 

“It is certain that the present 
war will leave the Unitea States 
with a large public debt. There 
is no question of the ability of 
the country to service this debt 
as the tables on pages 2 and 3 
of the report indicate. Estimated 
expenditures on account of inter- 
est on the debt for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, amount to 
less than 2% of the anticipated 
gross national product for the 
some period. Production will 
probably be at a lower level, and 
the debt will certainly be some- 
what larger after the war than 
now. The interest charge will 
thus represent a larger proportion 
of the national product, but it will 
still be a relatively small propor- 
tion. The payment of interest on 
-he debt, furthermore. does not 
decrease the amount of the gross 
national product available for 
consumption or capital expansion. 
It is a transfer operation by which 
the amount of the interest is col- 

(Continued on page 740) 


“Debt Management,” 
report to Congress for the fiscal year 1944, Secretary of the Teeasury } 


in his annual | 
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No Social Benelits Without 


Economic 


By JOHN W. 
Former Governor of Ohio 
Contrasting Economic Opportunities in Lincoln’s Time With the Present, 
Mr. Bricker Points Out That the “Cry Has Come for a Government- 
Managed Economy.” Attacks This Philosophy as Unsound and States 


That Government Cannot Continue 
There Are Economic Opportunities. 


New Deal Policy to Tax and Spend Will Destroy America, and That 
Qpportunity Again Must Be Written Across the Banner of 
the Republican Party.” Holds International Goodwill Cannot Be Bought 


With Dollars.. 


We gather together tonight in 
of} time. 
prehensible 
that the world 
seems. stumb- 
ling into 
comorrow. 
Death and 
human suf- 
fering have 
seared the 
souls of men. 
The vision of 
people has 
been clouded. 
The power to 
destroy seems 
to have over- 
come man’s 
ability to de- 
fend his heri- 
tage or plan 
his future. 

In such a 
time lived the great Lincoln. 
Powerful of body, strong of mind, 
inspired in spirit, the storm of 
battle all about him, with the 
Constitution as his chart, he 
pointed the way to a nobler and 
a freer day for his country. From 
the days of his youth the frontier 
lured Lincoln ever on. Limitless 
opportunity to the industrious was 
the atmosphere in which the 
strong men of Lincoln’s Day built 
their own security. The vital 


principles of personal freedom 
which had led to the American 
Revolution were still fresh in the 





John W. Bricker 


Lester Miller Now !s 





| Manager of the Investment De- 


The impact of war is so great, the consequences so incom. 
o 








With Laird & Company 


| 

| 

Laird & Company, 61 Broad-| 
way, New York City, members of | 
the New York Stock Exchange | 
and other leading national oR 


|them. Mr. Miller was formerly 


| partment of A. L. Stamm & Co. 


Opportunities 


BRICKER* 


to Provide Social Benefits Unless 
Says the Heart and Soul of the 


one of the most disturbed period 





minds of those self-reliant pioneei 
people. In their judgment the 
only purpose of government wa: 
to serve people, not direct their 
destiny or master their lives. 


Lincoln’s people had deen re- 
ligious convictions. They believed 
in the dignity of and worth of thc 
human personality. They felt the 
highest purpose of government 
was to. give the individual the op- 
portunity to live, to grow and to 
work out his own life, under a 
system of laws, inspired by and 
ever under the control of the peo- 
ple themselves. 


In all ages there have been men 
who stood and walked uprigh. 
alone, conscious of their sirength 
with full knowledge of the direc- 
tion in which they were going 
Others in every society have had 
to be led or driven. In Lincoln’s 
time and in the piace where he 
lived, more men _ of purpose 
moved alone under their own con- 
victions than at any other time o1 
at any other place of history. 


Then even in time of hardship 
the necessaries of life were avail- 


*An address by Mr. Bricker at 
the Lincoln Day National Repub- 
lican Dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
Feb. 12, 1945. 

(Continued on page 740) 
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Over-The-Counter Trading 


We have, from time to time, referred to the functions of the 
over-the-counter market as distinguished from trading in listed 


securities. 
In such editorial comment, 


it has been our effort to point out 


the contrasting functions of these respective and different markets. 
We have. also commented on the pending application by the New 


York Curb Exchange before the®— 


Securities and Exchange Commis- | 
sion to extend unlisted trading 
privileges to certain securities. 

In that application during the | 
course of oral argument held be- | 


fore the Commission, Mr. Spencer | 


¢. Thayer, on behalf of the Na- | 
tional Association of Securities | 
Dealers, said, amongst. other | 
things, 

“*** Tf the staff had been in 
fact impartial, it would have in- 
troduced evidence of the rela- 
tive services and functions of 
the two markets, ***” 

The reference was to the staff 
of the S.E.C., and the markets re- | 
ferred to were the over-the-coun- 
ter and the New York Curb. 


This is as good a time as any | 
to emphasize the 
functions of the over-the-counter | 
market, many of which were re- 
ferred to by Mr. Thayer and 
others pointed out in the brief | 
filed by the N.A.S.D. during the 
October 1944 Term of the United | 
States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit, in the mat- 
ter of Shawmut Association, peti- 
tioner, against Securities and Ex- | 
change Commission, et al., re- 
spondents. 


In contrast to Exchange func- | 
tions, which, in their elementary | 


forms constitute the matching of 
buy and sell orders for securities 
traded in on the Exchange, over- 
the-counter activities. are much 
more complex. 

In primary or original distribu- 
tions, the over-the-counter mar- 
ket furnishes practically the en- 
tire organization for the sale and 
distribution of new issues of se- 
curities. 

As to existing issues, it also 
plays a vital part in secondary 
distribution. 

Even though government bonds 
are traded upon on Exchanges, 
the over-the-counter market fur- 
nishes a trading medium and in 
fact, the principal market for gov. 
ernment issues. 

It is also the market for State 
and Municipal bonds, and. con- 
stitutes to a great extent a very 

(Continued on page 728) 
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Public National Bank 
‘Names Hayward V.-P. 


E. Chester Gersten, President of 
| the Public National Bank and 
'Trust Company of New York, an- 
| nounces the election of H. A. Hay- 
ward as Vice- 
| President in 
| Charge of the 
‘Foreign De- 
‘partment, ef- 
| fective Febru- 
jary 15. 
| Mr. Hay - 
'ward’s experi- 
‘ence includes 
| 18 years with 
ithe Foreign 
Department of 
| the Chase Na- 
itional Bank, 
|New York, ac- 
itive associa- 
| tion with for- 
| eign trade in 
| Cleveland as 
| manager of H. A. Hayward 
‘the Foreign 

Department of the Cleveland 
|Trust Company, and two years as 
| Executive Assistant in the office 
of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Washington, D. 
C. Mr. Hayward comes to the 
Public National from the Union 
Trust Company of Maryland, Bal- 
timore, Md., where he headed the 
Foreign Department. 


Mallory, Adee & Co. to 
Admit George E. Tompkins 


Mallory, Adee & Co. 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other leading ex- 
changes, will admit George E. 
Tompkins to partnership in the 
firm on March 1. Mr. Tompkins 
has been associated with Mallory, 
Adee & Co. for some time as 
cashier. 

On Feb. 28, Stanley W. Burke, 
Henry E. Coe, Jr., Robert E. 
Strawbridge, Jr., special partners, 
and William L. Strong, Jr., gen- 


eral partner, will retire from the | 





firm. 














We are interested in offerings of 
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PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street, New York 
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Mental Attitudes in Finance 


By JOHN CLIFFORD FOLGER* 
President, Investment Bankers Association 


Mr. Folger Stresses the Importance of Venture Capital in Creating Jobs, 
But Points Out That Because of the Investors’ Mental Attitude for 
Security, There Is a Stagnation of “Calculated Risk” Despite the Huge 
Surplus of Liquid Capital. Ascribes This to the Desire for “Super-Duper” 
Safety Which Has Frozen Savings Into Riskless Securities and Riskless 
Pools of Cash. Lists as Promoting Right Mental Attitudes Towards 


Finance: (1) Put Money to Work and Take Risks; 


(2) Care by Invest- 


ment Bankers; (3) Constructive Investment Advice by Banks; (4) 


Unshackling of Business; (5) Changed Attitudes by SEC; 


and (6) 


Abandonment of Taxation Aimed at Redistributing Income. 


In the comparative calm which follows an election and the inau- 
guration—if you care to apply the word calm to this most recent 


period — most 





business men 
are inclined to 
take stock on 
a non - polit- 
ical, non-emo- 
tional basis. 
In the re- 
cent campaign 
and no less 
since, three 
things about 
business have 
been stressed: 
‘jobs for all,” 
‘little busi- 
ness,’ an@d 
“venture 
ca pital .% 
These things 
are all tied up 
together. They 





— 


John C. Folger 


are interdependent. 


S| 


© pacenmnsitiignediiniinitiion 


,| whom 260,000 work for 








Let’s talk ‘jobs’ first. In 
Washington there are 464,000 
gainfully employed people of 
Uncle 
Sam in one way or another. 

In Washington, when a young 
man or woman begins to look for 
a job, they instinctively think 
first of a government job, its rea- 
sonable hours, regular vacations, 
sick leave, steady pay, retirement 
benefits and the secure feeling 
that once on the payroll, they are 


fixed for life. While not so stated 
(| on the traffic signs—the rule of 
life for the government ‘job is: 


*An address by Mr. Folger be- 
fore the Advertising Club of Bal- 


| timore, February 10, 1945 


(Continued on page 721) 





Will $5 Billion Solve 
Britain’s Problem? 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


'| Writer Contends That a Gift or Liberal Long-Term Loan to Great Britain 


Will Not Restore Britain’s Prewar Economic Position. Holds Britain 


Could Use Part of a Loan or Grant to Finance Her 


' 


Exports by Granting Credit to Her Customers, and 
to Increase the Home Pressure for Social Reforms. 
Concludes That to Restore a Strong Britain Requires 
“Our Continuing Attention Over the Years.” 

In current discussions of foreign post-war 
needs for American help, foremost position is 


usually given to the British problem. Exchange 
stabilization is frequently viewed as mainly the 


problem of the pound-dollar cross rate. 


Some 


advocates of the key-country approach have sug- 
gested—along with other things—a liberal long- 
term loan or gift of $5,000,000,000 to Britain from 
this country to make that country economically 


independent. 


Some _ observers, 


however, 


are doubtful 


whether such a shot in the arm, generous though 
it would be, would provide a lasting solution, or 


whether further large transfusions would not be 


s 


Herbert M. Bratter 


(Continued on page 742) 


B. S. 


LIGHTENSTEI 


AND COMPANY 


A STOCK 
TO REMEMBER 





| That’s all that “no bid” stock of 


yours is good for—to get rid of and 
“remember”. 


| And remember this too; we often 


make surprisingly high bids. 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: WHitchall 4-655 





TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 





L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 

















Emerson Radio 
Majestic Radio 
*Sentinel Radio 


Strombeyg-Carlson 
Bought — Sold 


“Circular on Request 


J. F.Reilly& Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 


REetor oe 
Bell System T , NY 1-2480 
Private Wire to Los Angeles 























Bartgis Bros. 
Billings & Spencer 
Hooker Electro-Chemical 


Bought — Sold 
* 


Henzoc & lo-= 


Members New Ob Security Dealers Ass'n. 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Asean. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 
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Circular on request 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER, 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 


PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividend paid January 15, 1945—$.75 


DIVIDENDS: 
1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 — 1942 $3.65 


Approximate selling price—31% 





Teletune: NY 1-375 








Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


National Radiator Co. 


Analyses available 
for Dealers only 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 

61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

'} Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 230 
ACTIVE ISSUES 

















Boston & Maine, Pfds. 
Brockway Motor* 

Detroit Harvester 

Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd.* 
Electrolux * 


General Machinery 
Maine Central Pfd.* 


Michigan Chemical 


Moore-McCormack 
Philip Carey 

Purolator* 

Scovill Mfg.* 

Sheraton Corporation 
Triumph Explosives 
United Piece Dye Works 
Whiting Corp. 

Wickwire Spencer 


' INDUSTRIALS | 


Aetna Standard Eng. 
American Hardware* 
Am. Window Glass, Com. & Pfd. 
Blair & Co., Inc. 

Buda Co. io 

Collins Radio — 


Deep Rock Oil 


Differential Wheel 

Federal Machine & Welding 
Gleaner Harvester 

Great American Industries* 
Liberty Aircraft Products 
Mokan 

Moxie* 

Oxford Paper 

Remington Arms 

Riley Stoker* 

| Alabama Mills* 

| Aspinook Corp. 

- Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Consolidated Textile 
Merrimac Mills 


Palmer Bros. 


| 
) Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 


| Central Public Utility 51/4’s 
Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 
Empire District Elec. Com. 
Indiana Gas & Chemical 


| lowa Southern Util. 


| Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
| Southwest Natural Gas 


} 
} ELECTRONICS | 


| Du'Mont Lab. “A”* 

| Emerson Radio | 
Magnavox Corp.* 

| Majestic Radio & Tel.* 

| 


—_———— — == ae ae ae eee eee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


P. R. Mallory* 


*Circular on Request 


WARD & Co. 


EST. 1926 
Members NY. Security Dealers Ao. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY }:7333 
Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila 
> 4 ENTERPRISE 'PHONES 

Hartf’d 6111 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 

















FIRST COLONY 


70 Pine Street 
Hanover 2-7793 





Considering that our previous corporate name of 


“First of New York Corporation”’ 


might be confused with that of a long established 
banking institution of somewhat similar name, we 
have voluntarily changed our corporate name to 
the undersigned, effective February 10, 1945. 


By James D. Colyer, Sec’y 


CORPORATION 


New York 5 
Teletype NY 1-2425 
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FIRST COLONY 


70 Pine Street 
Hanover 2-7793 





‘CORPORATION 


wishes to announce that 


MR. IRA KRUPNICK 


has been elected Vice-President 


New York 5S 
Teletype NY 1-2425 


























How To Keep Up Employment 


By DR. WILLFORD I. KING 
Professor of Economics, New York University 
Member, Economists’ Committee on Reconversion Problems 

Economist, After Enumerating Plans for Maintaining Full Employment 
in the Transition Period, Holds That None of Them Solve the Problem. 
He Opposes the Ezekiel Plan to Have Government Buy Surpluses of 
Goods Produced on the Ground That It Would Establish Fascism and 
Lead to Political Wire Pulling and Graft. Holds That No Amount of 
Spending Power Will Give Full Employment If Wage Rates Are Too 
High, and Advocates Keeping Spending Power Large Enough and to 
Keep Down the Average Wage Rate, as at Present. 


The fact that, throughout the entire period, 1930 to 1940, a sizable 
fraction of the nation’s potential working force was idle has made 


us extremely 
fearful that 
we may have 
mass unem- 
ployment 
after the war. 
As a result, 
hundreds of 
individuals 
and commit- 
tees are work- 
ing on plans 
to assure “full 
em ployment” 
after the army 
is disbanded. 
The plans for 
attaining this 
goal common- 
ly propose to 
proceed along 
one or more 
of the following lines: 

1. To put the would-be worker 
into contact with the would-be 
employer. 

2. To encourage the starting of 
new enterprises or the expansion 
of existing enterprises into new 
fields. A corollary of this idea is 
the encouragement of investment. 


3. Assignment of quota pro- 
grams for farms, mines, and fac- 
tories, with the Government 
standing ready to buy any sur- 
pluses that may appear. 

4. Tax manipulation of one kind 
or another. 

5. Government spending — pri- 
marily for public works. 


Those advocating these pro- 
grams are usually public-spirited 
citizens actuated by earnest de- 
sires to serve humanity. Unfor- 
tunately, in most instances, they 
Jo not understand the forces caus- 
ing unemployment, hence they 


Willford I, King 


. will probably succeed no better 


“ 
than they would if they threw 
| dice to determine their policies. 











For example, the attempt to in- 
crease employment by improving 
job-finding facilities: obviously 
breaks down at a time when there 
are but 40,000,000 jobs for 50,000,- 
000 job seekers—and such is the 
typical situation in any time of 
depression. What placing com- 
mittees really accomplish at such 
times is to see that their proteges 
get the jobs that otherwise would 
go to persons unknown. 

The notion that employment can 
be increased by stimulating in- 
vestment appeals strongly to con- 
servative economists and business 
men. Unfortunately, however, in 
times of depression when unem- 
ployment constitutes a problem, 
orders for products are few and 
far between. Under such circum- 
stances the concern is rare indeed 
which has any inclination to ex- 
pand its plant or to install new 
machniery, and few persons have 
any urge to start new enterprises. 
Therefore, the idea that invest- 
ment is a cure for unemployment 
does not fit in with the facts. 

However, if, immediately fol- 
lowing the war—a time when or- 
ders for goods are likely to be 
superabundant—the Federal Gov- 
ernment removes all restrictions on 
business and eliminates all taxes 
which penalize profit making, the 
chances are that reconversion and 
expansion of activities will go far 
toward preventing unemployment 
from developing. 

One of the most elaborate and 
carefully prepared plans for pre- 
venting unemployment is- that 
worked out by Mordecai ¥7ekiel. 

(Continued on page 741) 














Long Distance 238-9 


Girdler Corporation Stock | 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


m BANKERS BOND 


INCORPORATED 
Ist FLOOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. | 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Bell Teletype LS 186 
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ADVERTISING 
In All Its Branches 


Plans Prepared —Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


{OMMOELERANTULOEESUUIOUGSNCULAUEU9SOU BERETA UU ARSEDOUD ASTD REPAY 





National Gas & Electric 
Emerson Radio & Phono. 
Ohio Match Co. 
Petroleum Heat & Power 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 


BOSTON, MASS. 
































U. S. Treasury interpretations of 
Section 722 of the Revenue Act of 
1942 stress the importance of 
demand studies in proving cases 
and the necessity for eliminating 
the effects of general business 
conditions in reconstructing earn- 
ings. Techniques required are ex- 
plained in the pioneer work 


DYNAMIC ECONOMICS 
by 
Charles F. Roos 


Chapters include: .Demand for 
Consumers Goods, Automotive 
Demand for Gasoline, Demand for 
Agricultural Products, 





Demand | 


for Capital Goods, Factors Influ- | 


encing Residential Building, 


Growth and Decline of Industry, | 
Joint Demand and Loss Leaders, | 
Production, Costs and Profits, and | 


Adjustments of Costs. 


A few copies are still available. 
Price $5.00 


THE ECONOMETRIC INSTITUTE 


INCORPORATED 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 











Jimmy Walker Pres. 
of Majestic Records 


James J. Walker, former Mayor 
of New York City, who has re- 
cently been acting as_ impartial 
Chairman of the coat and suit in- 
dustry, has been elected Presi- 
dent of Majestic Records, Inc., a 
recently formed record manufac- 
turing company. 

The new firm, a subsidiary of 
Majestic Radio and _ Television 
Corporation of Chicago, recently 
acquired three smaller concerns 
which now turn out more than 
15 million records a year. Mr. 
Walker said the company planned 
to acquire still more concerns to 
increase capacity, and revealed 
that he had become a director of 
the parent company some time 
ago. 

Executive offices will be at 29 
West 57th Street, New York City, 
with a production plant in New- 
ark. Chairman of Majestic Rec- 
ords, Inc., is Eugene A. Tracey, 
of Chicago, President of the par- 
ent corporation; Executive Vice- 





American Optical 
Bird & Son 
Christiana Securities Common 
Colonial Stores Pfd. & Com. 
Harris, Seyboldt & Potter 
Laurence Portland Cement 
Midwest Refineries Pfd. & Com. 
Parker Appliances 
Remington Arms 
Valley Mould & Iron 
West Michigan Steel 


du Pont, Homsey Co.. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 











We Suggest: 
A Low-Priced Steel Stock 


Central Iron & Steel 


$10 Par 


Net Quick . $7.16 per share 
Book Value $16.34 per share 
Market . about 6% 


Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 




















Mr. Walker stated that he had 
“a very deep and affectionate in- 
terest” in the garment industry, 
and would stay on the job until 
a successor is found for him as 
umpire of grievances. When one 
is found, he will leave immedi- 
ately to take up his new work, 
which, he said, is “no fronting 
thing,” but a full time job. 


Major J. N. Slee Is 
Gillen & Co. Partner 


Gillen & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that Major James N, Slee 
has again become a general part- 
ner in the firm. Major Slee has just 
been released from active duty in 
the U. S. Army Air Forces where 
for the last three years he has 
served in the training command. 
He had previously been a floor 
member for both Grover, O’Neill 
& Co. and Charles D. Robbins 
& Co. 

Major Slee’s admission to Gil- 





President is Eli Oberstein of New | len ®& Co ~2« rreviously reported 


York. 


in the “Chronicle” of Jan. 4. 


Volume 161 Number 4360 
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WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT | 


MR. LESTER S. MILLER 


HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED WITH US. 


LAIRD & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 
Members Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


61 Broadway Wilmington 
Delaware 

















AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 
6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
Dividend of 30¢ paid Jan. 31, 1945 


(Arrears $3.75) 
$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) 


Selling Price—15'2 
Circular on Request 


Hom.ROsE & TROSTER, 


Estahlished 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 — Teletype: NY 1-375 











Molehills 


out of 


Mountains 


7 converse of the old adage about making mountains 
out of molehills applies to our relations with other dealers 
—for our efforts are constantly expended to remove those 


obstacles which often make problems seem insurmountable. 


We are able thus to cooperate with other dealers because ° 
of our close market contacts, continuing practical security 
analyses, the ability to locate and obtain hard-to-find issues, 


and most of all a wide experience resulting in mutual benefits. 


The next time you have a problem call on us— we'd 


Jike to show you that we back up promises with performance. 


Skilsaw, Inc. 
American Arch Co. 


Analysis upon request 
* 


~W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 





Market Going Up 
Or Going Down? 


Buy Bonds—Less Worry 
To Yield Over 5% 


Legal for Savings Banks and Trust Funds 
in New York, New Jersey and other States. 


For specific information, send us your 
list of unsatisfactory holdings, and 

















50 Broadway, N.Y.4 | HAnover 2-8380 





Proper Compensation for 


Co 


are con- 
cerned — for 
the objective 
disinterested 
student as 
well as the 
company of- 
ficial, for the 
corporate di- 
rectors, for 
the banker, 
the occasion- 
ally - inter- 
ested  stock- 
holder, and 
the public 
regulatory 
body. Al- 
though the 
Securities and 
Exchange 
Commis sion 
performs a host of functions for 


—_— 


A. Wilfred May 


*Opening address by Mr. May 
at the Investors’ Fairplay League’s 
Clinic on Management Compensa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, Wednesday, Jan. 31, 
1945. Mr. May has served as Ex- 
pert of the Securities. and Ex- 
change Commission and as -Direc-' 
tor of Research ‘and Statistics, 
Treasury Department,.War, Fi-- 
nance Division,. New York State. 


amount of cash available for investment. 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
16 Court St., B’klyn 2, New York TR. 5-5054 [ 








rporate Management 


By A. WILFRED MAY* 

Mr. May After Pointing Out That There Is No Public Regulation in the 
Interest of Security Holders Regarding Corporation Executives’ Com- 
pensation Other Than Publicity Imposed by the SEC, Maintains That 
the Basic Difficulty Lies in Finding a Scientific Gange, or Statistical 
Yardstick for Finding a “Market Rate.” Holds That Publicity Has Seri- 
ous Drawbacks and Advocates Organization of Investors to Consult 
With Company Officials in a Business-Like Manner. 


Questions relating to management compensation remain most in- 
triguing, and difficult of definable or logical solution, for all who 


case decision: 
‘} since passed the stage in which 








the investor, and has assumed 
financial regulation of practically 
every kind and character, on ques- 
tions of executive compensation, 
it has been forced to leave the 
investor’s protection to the act of 
publicizing the amounts of com- 
pensation. As far as national 
regulation is concerned, the wages 
of sin is publicity. 

Difficulties of the courts in 
arriving at any legal formula for 
an individual’s worth to a com- 
pany are well illustrated in two 
famous decisions. Let me first 
quote from the American Tobacco 
“We have long 


stockholders, who merely invest 
capital and leave it wholly to 
management to make it fruitful, 
can make absolutely exclusive 
claim to. all profits against those 
whose labor, skill, ability, judg- 
ment, and efforts. have made 
profits available. The reward, 
however, must have: reasorable 
relation to the value of the serv- 
ices for which it is given, and 
must not be in whole or in part a 
misuse or ‘waste of corporate: 


funds, or a. gift to a favored few; 


68 William Street 
NEW YORK 5 


PUBLIC UTILITY, 








or.a scheme. to distribute profits: 
(Continued on. page 743) 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Telephone HAnover 2-1700 


201 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 10 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Teletype NY 1-993 


CAMADIAN. 
SECURITIES 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Brown Company 
Electrolux 
International Utilities 
Minnesota & Ont. Paper Co. 
Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada 
Bulolo Gold Dredging 
Frobisher Explor., Ltd. 
Kerr Addison 
Lake Shore Mines 
Noranda Mines 
Steep Rock Iron Mines 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM S8t.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-8980 











Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 

















Community Water Service 


5%s-6s 1946 


East Coast Public Service 


4s 1948 


Eastern Minnesota Pr. 51s ’51 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 


Peoples Gas (N. J.) 54s 1960 
Securities Co. of N. Y. 


4% Consols 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 


























Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pieased to send 
interested parties the following literature: 


Break Down Government Bond 
Portfolios—Circular—Laird, Bis- 
sell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 


“Confident Year’—Bulletin on 
the outlook for eight vital indus- 
tries, reviews thirty-four securi- 
ties—Strauss Bros., 32 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


“Dynamic Econemics’”—prepa- 
ration of demand studies—Econ- 
ometric Institute, Inc., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City—$5.00 per 
copy. 


Fortnightly Market and Busi- 
ness Survey—Reviews the basic 
influences on the post-war out- 
look for steel operations and 
analyzes the prospects and earn- 
ings possibilities for seven impor- 
tant steel companies; a secondary 
article presents a “speculative 
bond package”’—E. F. Hutton & 
gd 61 Broadway, New York 6, 


National Monthly Stock and 
Bond Quotation Service — Free 
trial offer being made by National 


_Quetation Bureau, Inc., 46 hese 


Street, New York 4, N. one 


; Off -Board Securities. Market, 
The—A 48-page illustrated, book- 
let spotl ing. the present-day 
activity theo nation’s largest se- 
eurities market, the over=the- 
counter ~market-—Merrill Lynch, 





Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Performance—An 11-year study 
of market action and income— 
Huff, Geyer & Hecht, 67 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


' Possible Excess Profits Tax Li- 
ability for 1945—Circular—Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Aetna Life Insurance—Descrip- 
tive memorandum — Charles W. 
Scranton & Co., 209 Church 
Street, New Haven 7, Conn. 

Also available are memoranda 
on American Hardware _ Corp., 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Tor- 
rington Co., Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Connecticut Power 
Co., Hartford Electric Light Co., 
United Illuminating Co. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpo- 
ration—Discussion of the inter- 
esting speculative possibilities of 
this issue—H. Hentz & Co., Han- 
over Square, New York 4, N. Y. 


American Arch Co.—Analysis— 
W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 Broad- 
— New York 4, N. Y. 


‘ Mabeebitin Bantam Car—Circu- 
lar on this situation—Heit,. Rese; 
& ‘Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New: 
York 6; N. Y.. = 


Billings & Spencer—memoran- 
(Continued. on page 731)- 


WE BUY 


BONDS 


WITH 
Coupons Missing 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 











| 
1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
[Digby 4-7060 _Teletype N¥ 1-955 

















American Maize 


Products Co. 
Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers | Ri 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 




















HAYTIAN, 
CORP. 


Quotations Upon Request 
: i 


FARR & CO. 


Members i 
New. York Stock Exchange . 
New York Coffee & SugarExchange 


120: WALL ST.,-NEW YURB jf 














TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 
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We Maintain 
a Trading Market in 


Central Electric 
& Gas Com. 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 








































We maintain an active interest in 


Godchaux Sugars Class A and $7 Preferred 
Puget Sound Power and Light Common 
Ampco Metals Common 
Leece Neville Common 
Serrick Corp. Class A 


MINTON & COMPANY, Ine. 


SILLS, 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Telephone Dearborn 1421 Teletype CG 864 
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| —We Maintain Active Markets In— 
' 


Galvin Manufacturing Corp. Common 
|) Deep Rock Oil Corp. Common 
| Chicago, South Shore & South Bend R. R. 


Common 


H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY 


Incerporated 
135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Telephone State 8711 Teletype CG 273 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 








Minneapolis 














Ampco Metal, common 
Central Electric & Gas, common 
Central Steel & Wire Co., com. 
Creamery Package Mfg., com. 

International Detrola Corp. 
Locomotive Firebox 


United Stockyards Corp., pfd. 


— * 


W. J. Sennott, Jr.— Fred J. Cook 


Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exch. and Others 
134 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 3 
Randolph 6300 Teletype CG 214 











CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 








Randolph 3002 CG 362 Trinity 3903 











International Rys. of Buffalo 
3-6/62 


American Phenolic Corp. 


Com. & 5/59 
Leece Neville Com. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 


Direct Wires To Our Offices In 
Principal Cities Throughout 
the Country 




















NSTA Notes 


















CHICAGO, THE BOND TRADERS CLUB OF 


The Winter Dinner of The Bond Traders Club of Chicago was 
held Jan. 30 at the La Salle Hotel, at which the new officers for 1945 
were presented. There was an especially good turnout of members 
and in addition there were over 100 guests, among which were seven 
members of the Executive Council of the NSTA together with 
25 National Committeemen. 


CLEVELAND SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


: The Cleveland Security Traders Association has a new Consti- 
tution. The principal change is the creation of an administrative 
Board: of Governors. This Board consists of nine members (four 






































Corwin L. Liston Henry Gawne 
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Collins Radio 





KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Tele. CG 573 








Tel. STAte 4950 





























Ben J. McPolin 


R. A. Gottron 


officers, four elected governors and a fifth governor who is auto- 
matically the past-President from the previous year) instead of as 
heretofore just four elected officers. The four elected governors 
and the ex-President (none of whom are eligible to be an officer 
during the ensuing year, and none of whom are eligible for re- 
election to succeed themselves) will henceworth be responsible for 
appointing the four officers completing the Board of Governors. 

To put it into effect immediately, an election was held this past 
week to select the four governors who with the four officers elected 
in September last and the last past-President complete our Board 
of Governors for this year ending Sept. 30. The current officers are: 














FRED. W. FainManCo. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Firm Trading Markets 

| Interstate Aircraft 
Garrett Corporation 
Magnavox Common 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Randolph 4063 
Bell Systeta CG 537 





M. A. Cayne, Cayne Ralston & Co., President; Clarence F. Davis, 
First Cleveland Corp., Vice-President; William A. Koeth, Gunn 


Fd Ny 












Carey & Co., Secretary, and Richard N. Cone, Finley & Co., Treas- 
urer. The new governors taking office are: C. L. Liston, Prescott 
& Co., past-President; Don Plasterer, Hornblower & Weeks; Harry 
Gawne, Merrill Turben & Co.; Richard Gottron, Gillis Russell & Co., 
and B. J. McPolin, McDonald & Co. 

The Mid-Winter Dinner Meeting of the CSTA was held Friday, 
Feb. 2, at the Hotel Statler, at which time the new governors were 
introduced. Arrangements were under the direction of George 
Opdyke, Ledogar Horner & Co. Among the guests were Paul I. 
Moreland, Allman Moreland & Co., Detroit, and Frank Meyer, The 
First Michigan Corp. 

Arriving in town in time for the Cleveland meeting was the 
contingent of five who represented Cleveland in Chicago this week, 
namely, E. E. Parsons, Jr., National President, W. J. Mericka & Co.,; 
George Placky, L. J. Schultz & Co.; James N. Russell, Gillis Russell 
& Co., and National Committeemen C. L. Liston, Prescott & Co., 
and R. D. Diehl, McDonald & Co. 


LOS ANGELES SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


Security Traders Association of Los Angeles, formerly Bond 
Traders Association of Los Angeles, reports the change of name of 
this organization, effective at once. This affiliate now has 55 active 
members and 20 members in the armed forces. 


Calendar of Club Events 


Twin City Bond Traders Club—Annual Winter Meeting, Feb. 21. 


Bond Club of Chicago Joseph Fagan to he 
Elects Collins President Dan’! Rice Partner 


CHICAGO, ILL.—At the thirty- | CHICAGO, ILL.—Joseph A. 
fourth annual dinner and meeting | Fagan will be admitted to part- 
of the members of The Bond Club | nership in Daniel F. Rice and 
of Chicago, the following officers |Company, Board of Trade Build- 
were elected: ing, members of the New York 








President — and Chicago Stock Exchanges, as 
‘Julien:H. Col- j|of Mareh 1. Mr. Fagan has been 
lins, . Julien with the firm for many years. 
Collins & slieianitiinafabii wg 
ht Ao sta Pollard With Otis & Co. 
Paul L. Mul- (Special to The Financial Chronicle) . 
laney, Mul- CHICAGO, ILL.—Edgar V. Pol- 


lard has become associated with 


laney; Ross & Mr 


Company. Otis & Co., Field Building. 


Pollard was previously with the 


pee tay Fe U. S. Treasury Department in 
trander, Wil- Chicago. 


liam Blair & 
Company. 
Directors to 
serve for one 
year are the 
officers and— 
William A. Julien H. Collins 


Fuller, Wil- 
liam A. Fuller & Co.; George S. | 
Haskell, Smith, Barney & Co.; | 
Hardin H. Hawes, Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank; James M. Howe, | 


Farwell, Chapman & Co.; James | 
J. McNulty, Ames, Emerich & Co., 
Inc.; George F. Spaulding, The 
Northern Trust Company. Mr. 
Collins succeeds George F. Spald- 
ing of the Northern Trust Co. as | 
President of the Club. 

The nominating committee con- 
sisted of Jay N. Whipple, Bacon, 
Whipple & Co. Chairman; 
Charles F. Hemenway, The Illi- 
nois Company, and Holden K. |! 
Farrar, Smith, Barney & Co. 


ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 
National Terminals Corp. 


Common & Preferred 


Franklin County Coal Corp. | 


Common & eferred 








Old Ben Coal Company | 


6s due 1948 with stock 
Debenture 714s due 1953 with stock 
Common stock 


interstate Aircraft & 
Engineering Corp. 


| 
| Common 
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Chicago 4, Illinois 
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AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CO. 
MOHAWK RUBBER CO. 
AMERICAN VITRIFIED PRODUCTS CO. f 
INTERNATIONAL DETROLA CO. i 


ILKNEELAND & CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4 
*~\ Tel. WAB. 8686 and Western Union Telephone Tele. CG 640, 641 & 642 
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New four page brochure 
now available on request 


Have been purchased thru us by 
Trust Companies, Trust Departments, ; 
Estates, Pensions. 
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FUNDS DIRECT 
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Federally insured Savings & Loan 
Associations about 400 Represented— 
located in every section of the Coun- , 
try, offer soe gaa Insured safety of 


* Principal, ne A 
Comstock & Co. | | F1 NANCI aoe. . 
CHICAGO 4 “*"* L/ evelopment Co: | 
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SEABOARD RAILWAY COMPANY 


When Issued. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 








Complete Arbitrage Propositions 
on request. 


When issued profits discounted. 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 


Bretton Woods Plans Vital Road Toward 
Int'l Economic Cooperation: Morgenthau 


In St. Louis Address He Warns Against Renewal of Competitive Cur- 
rency Wars. Says International Bank Will Produce a Flourishing 
World Trade and Heavy Export Demand for Our Produce. In His 
1944 Annual Report He Reviews Pre-War Efforts for Currency Stabili- 
zation and Concludes Bilateral Agreements Are Inadequate. 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., strongly urged 
the adoption of the Bretton Woods proposals in an address before 
the St. Louis Chamber of Com-® 
merce at St. Louis, Mo., on| phase of the tragic war in which 
Feb. 14, 1945. we are now engaged.” 

“If we are to trade with one “These experiences.” 
another, using different curren- | the Secretary, “made it plain that 
* cies, then there must also be rea-| monetary cooperation must be 
sonable stability in the values of | world-wide. We in the Treasury 
our currencies when we exchange | began, in 1941, to draft prelimi- 
them,” he said. (Continued on page 742) 


“After the last war,’ he con-| — = 


made to stabilize currencies but | Ae Gx VOR Stein With 
S. Duane Lyon Ine. 


they failed. The underlying 
cause of the failure was that each 
country regarded currency prob- Ss. Duah 
: : : e Lyon Inc., 9 Rocke- 
lems as matters of its exclusive feller Plaza, N. Y. City. announces 
that Arthur C. von Stein has 
joined its staff as Public Relations 


concern. But when a country 
altered the exchange value of its 

Director. He will be in charge of 
the newly ex- 


currency, whether as an honest 
attempt to maintain stability or 
as a surreptitious grab for some- panded public 
body else’s markets, other coun-| pejations divi- 
tries were inclined to regard the sion of the 
change as an act of economic ag- agency which 
gression. is offering an 

“Such competitive currency de- | ever widening 
preciation,” Mr. Morgenthau de-| service to its 
clared, “led to other forms of|a dvertising 
economic warfare. New controls;and public 
were put on exchange between /re lations 
countries; the blocked balance | clients. 
was developed; currencies were M eR ge 
introduced which had different | Stein was for- 
values, depending on who owned |merly_ with 
them or how they were used, and /|the National 
to whom they were paid. Ger- | {Industrial In- 
many alone before the war had formation 
more than 20 different types of Committee of 
marks which she used in foreign cy perv ten 
trade. Almost all of the new cur- af Man Thagh 

turers and account executive in 


rency tricks restricted and bur- 
charge of public relations of the 


dened trade. They must cer- 
i tribu- 

toate De ecunies- 06 8 ee New York Cotton Exchange for 

Publicity Associates, Inc. 





continued 


Arthur C. von Stein 


tory cause of the great depres- 
sion; and they were the first 











- Post- War Earnings 
Debt Reduction Possibilities 


Seaboard Railway Company 


Income 444s, 2014 
When, as and if issued 


Circular on WRITTEN request 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telephone—Dligby 4-4933 Beit Teletype—NY 1-310 


Railroad Securities 


All of the Baltimore & Ohio ‘securities, even down through the 
common stock, have been attracting considerable market interest 
recently at progressively higher prices in periods of general market 
stagnation. Apparently this renewed interest stems from the expec- 
tation that the Interstate Commerce Commission will act shortly on 




















ary and it is logical to expect that 
action may be taken before the 
month is out. The general feel- 
ing is- that the Commission will | 
approve the terms. 


Almost immediately after com- | 
mission approval the road will 
presumably start an active cam- 
paign to get deposits of bonds in 
approval. In seeking these ap- 
provals the company will be aided 
by the fact that contingent inter- 
est payments out of 1944 earn- 
ings will be due soon so that there 
will be almost automatically an 
up-to-date list of the present 
holders. Normally in seeking as- 
sents to such a plan, or deposits 
in favor of a receivership reor- 
ganization, the main difficulty lies 
in trying to determine where the 
bonds are held. Under the cir- 
cumstances it seems likely that 
once the plan is approved by the 
Commission it will meve along 
fairly rapidly. 

Most rail men consider that de- 
spite their recent recoyery the 





| Refunding a General and 6s 
jare still ou ndingly attractive 


lin the rail bond list. Under the | 


terms of the plan the interest on | 
these bonds is to be 40% fixed 
and 60% contingent. There have | 
accrued from-1944 earnings the 
contingent interest under the old 
Chandler Act readjustment—4% 
on.the 5s and 4.8% on the 6s. At | 
recent prices, therefore, the 5s} 
represent a net cost of only| 
around 70. 


In effect, on consummation of 
the new plan, holders of the Re- 
funding & General 5s may con- | 


one $500 piece with 4% 
terest and one $500 piece with 6% 
senior contingent interest. 
new fixed charges would have 
been covered in full in every year | 
of the depression decade and this | 
portion may be considered emi- 
nently sound. The senior contin- 
gent interest, which comprises the 
balance of interest on the Refund- 
ing & General Mortgage bonds, 
appears at least as well protected 
as the great majority of new In- 
come bonds of roads emerging 
from _ judicial reorganization. 
Moreover, it is proposed that this 
interest be fully cumulative while 
most of the new Income bonds 
are cumulative up to a maximum 
of only three years. 

At a minimum it is believed 
that the fixed portion of interest 


the company’s proposed voluntary readjustment plan. 
the plan were held early in Janu-© 


Hearings on 


should be evataatel at 90% of 
par under present market condi- 


tions. Thus this part of the bond 


| would be worth 45. The ‘contin- 
'gent portion of the interest should 
logically be worth a 6%, or lower, 
income return basis. On a 6% 
basis the contingent portion of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Refunding & 


General Mortgage 5s would be}: 


worth 50. Thus, statistically, many 
rail men are of the opinion that 
the combined bond could sell up 
into the middle 90s, ex the 4 
points interest earned in 1944, 
once the plan is consummated and 
a certain amount of seasoning has 
taken place. 


In comparison with the Refund- 
ing & General Mortgage bonds 
the unsecured 4%s, 1960, selling 
about 12 points lower, seem rather 
liberally priced. The entire in- 





sider that they have two bonds— | 
fixed in- | 


The } 


terest on this issue is to be con- 
'tingent. Moreover, it is to rank 
| junior to the unsecured interest 
on the mortgage bonds. Allowing 
a value of 45 for the fixed por- 
tion of interest on the mortgage 
| bonds, the contingent portion af- 
fords a current return of 12%, 
| based on recent market levels. Ex 
‘the 41%5% interest for 1944, the 
/unsecured 414s are selling at a net 
price of 57%, which affords a cur- 
eae return of 7.82%. This lower 
ireturn from an obligation whose 
interest is to be entirely a junior 
charge hardly seems logical. 

The speculative flurry in the 
pe =8. and common stocks can 
‘only be justified on the basis that 
lthey are low in price or that the 
/purchaser is looking forward 
many years into the future. With 
the sinking funds set up in the 
|plan, the equity of the stocks is 
|effectively confined to a maxi- 
/'mum of 25% of net income until 
| charges have been reduced by an- 
‘other $6,766,000. 





B. G. Cantor Qpening 
Own Office in N. Y. 


B. Gerald Cantor has formed 
B. G. Cantor Co. with offices at 
61 Broadway, New York City, to 
engage in the securities business. 
Mr. Cantor in the past was man- 
ager of the real estate bond de- 
partment for Birnbaum & Co., 
was. with Alexander Eisemann & 
Co.,.and conducted his own firm 
in New York. 














BOSTON & MAINE 
Income 4%s, 1970 


Circular Upon Request 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 5S 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 TELETYPE NY 1-1310 














l. h. rothchild & co. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 





We offer, subject to prior sale 


$361,500 
Georgia & Florida Railroad 


First Gold 6’s/46 Series B Certificates 


Price on Application 


specialists in rails 
52 wall street n.y.c.5 
HAnover 2-9072 tele. NY 1-1293 











Chicago Railways Co. 
Cons. “A” 5s, 1927 


Province of 


ALBERTA 


(all issues) 


Seaboard Ry. Co. 
(When Issued) 


New Securities 


ErRNST& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange #nd other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 Se. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

















Offerings Wanted 





IHinois Central 
Railroad 


Divisional Bonds 
O'CONNELL & JANARELI 


120 Broadway, New York 5 ~° 


Telephone Teletype 
REctor 2-7640 NY 1-2860° 











Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mar. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 











First Golony Gorp. 


Elects Krupnick V.-P, 
Was First of New York Corp 


The First Colony Corporation, 
70 Pine Street, New York City, 
announces that Ira Krupnick has 
been elected Vice-President. 

Tie firm has changed its cor- 
porate name to the First Colony 
Corporation from First of New 
York Corporation. 





New York, 


Susquehanna & 
Western Terminal 


5s, 1943 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
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Public Utility Securities 
Utility Stocks Improve Market Position 


While earnings of most utility operating companies continue to 
fluctuate within a relatively narrow range, the renewed interest in 
“peace” stocks has resulted in a further advance in many operating 


companys stocks in the past few weeks. 


Also, some of the State 


Commissions (Arkansas, Pennsylvania, Montana and New York) have 
protested in recent months against certain phases of the FPC pro- 





gram, 
rights of the States to regulate in- 
trastate companies. While the 
hopes for tax relief after the war 
may be affected by the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal to maintain 60,- 
000,000 jobs, nevertheless some 
lightening of the utilities’ tax bur- 
den appears likely, since the in- 
dustry is one of the most heavily 
taxed. Also, there is a move on 
doot currently to tax publicly- 
owned utilities, so as to eliminate 
this big advantage which they en- 
joy over the private companies. 
Possibly for these reasons the 
utility stocks, both operating and 
holding company, continue to 
maintain their market popularity 
and to enjoy a good share of the 
general market gains. 


The accompanying table ap- 
praises the current position of the 
electric power and light stocks, 
dividing them into three groups— 
Stock Exchange, Curb and Over- 


and are reasserting the® 





Counter (alphabetically in each 
group). 

The number of operating com- 
pany stocks has almost doubled in 
the past decade due to the grad- 
ual breaking up of the holding 
companies. Some issues have been 
distributed to stockholders and 
others sold as public offering. 
Eventually the list of companies 
may double again as a result of 
further liquidation of holding 
companies. Among the stocks 
which it is thought may become 
available to the public in 1945 are 
Birmingham Electric, Carolina 
Power & Light, Atlanta Gas Light, 
Mobile Gas Service, Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric, Dayton Power & 
Light, Dallas Power & Light, La- 
clede Gas, Lake Superior District 
Power, Marion Reserve Power, 
Missouri Power & Light, Northern 
Indiana Public Service, Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric, Wisconsin Public 
Service and others. 


ELECTRIC-GAS OPERATING COMPANY STOCKS 





Price Yield Share Price— 

New York Stock Exchange— About Div. Rate About Earn. Earn. Ratio 
Commonwealth Edison __.___ __ 29 $1.40 4.8% $1.79 16 
‘Consolidated Edison of N. Y.__ 27 1.60 5.9 1.84 15 
eeecroess Baiwen ............... 23 1.20 5.2 » Be | 17 
Hiouston Lighting _....._...... 72 3.60 5.0 5.00 14 
gS ESE 33 1.60 4.9 2.57 13 
Indianapolis Power & Light____ 23 1.20 5.2 1.98 12 
Pacific Gas & Electric_________ 36 2.00 6.7 2.33 15 
Philadelphia Electric _._....__—ss« 24 1.20 5.0 1.43 15 
Southern Calif. Edison__.._ 28 1.50 5.4 1.51 19 

New York Curb Exchange 

«California Electric Power_______ 8 .40 5.0 1.21 7 
Central Hudson G. & E.________ 9 .48 5.3 .62 15 
Cleveland Elec. Illum....__ | 40 2.00 5.0 2.04 20 
Consolidated Gas (Baltimore)__ 70 3.60 5.2 4.64 15 

MUI ee a 89 4.00 4.5 5.09 18 
Hartford Electric Light________ 54 2.75 5.1 2.50 22 
Missouri Public Service_._._._.___. 16 .50 3.1 1.52 10 
Montana Dakota Utilities______ 11 .50 4.6 B87 13 
Mountain States Power... __-—s- 25 1.50 6.0 2.77 9 
Pennsylvania Water & Power__ 63 4.00 6.4 4.67 14 
Amma “ig aie & Light__-_ 16 1.20 7.5 2.08 8 

ampa RSE AS 29 1.60 : : 

Boston Exchange ws — - 
Boston Edison _..._.....___ ss 37 2.00 5.4 2.13 17 
= re Bimal 

rkansas- souri Power _____ 11 .60 J i 
Black Hills Power & Light______ 20 1.17 33 pd 10 
Central Illinois E. & G.________ 22 1.30 5.9 2.13 10 
Central Vermont P. S.__.... 19 1.08 5.7 1.54 12 
Community Public Service... _ 30 1.70 5.7 3.11 10 
Connecticut Light & Power____ 52 2.40 4.6 2.70 19 
Connecticut Power ____. PAE, | 2.25 5.1 2.29 19 

laware Power & Light..._.___ 2@ 1.00 6.1 1.10 18 

rby Gas & Electric_____ 23 1.40 6.1 2.36 10 

pire District Electric___ eae: | 1.12 6.6 1.56 11 
iteDburg G. @& B....- 2... 4 2.50 5.6 2.53 18 
iynn Gas & Electric__......._ 69 5.00 5.6 4.58 19 
Michigan Public Service_- Siete | 1.00 5.9 1.66 11 
Missouri Utilities _............ 15 1.00 6.7 1.35 il 
New Orleans Public Service___. 30 1.40 4.7 1.63 19 
Newport Electric _____ a 25 1.60 6.4 1.95 13 
ublic Service of Ind._____ 24 1.00 4.2 1.94 12 
ckland Light & Power... 9 ‘50 5.6 ‘60 15 
an Diego Gas & Electric__._.. 14 .80 5.7 '91 15 
jierra Pacific Power________- 23 1.40 6.1 1.54 15 
joux City. Gas & Electric___ 28 1.60 5.7 2.44 12 

uthwestern Public Service... 20 1.00 5.0 2.55 8 
United Ilum. _.__.- 45 2.00 4.5 2.09 22 
West~Penn Power__...._______ 21 1.10 §3 1.20 18 
Western Mass Cos...._.-__ ————so28Q 1.60 5.7 1.84 15 
Wisconsin Electric Power____.__ 13 58 4.5 1.14 11 


New England Public Service pfds. 
North West Utilities pfds. 
Robbins & Myers pfd. 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 





Feb. 14, 1945): 


During the latter part of 1943 we suggested in this column that 
the bond prices of the New York financial section office buildings 
had not kept pace with hotel bonds and there should be some room 
for appreciation in the office building bonds. 

Our prediction has been more than justified. A list of the build- 
ings follow in order of theif rise in prices (from Feb. 15, 1944 io 





Rise 
Trinity Building__--.--_--- 


+52 
Equitable Office Building... +42 
a +34 
Harriman Building_------- + 26 


we a eever...... =. 
oo. peeeewey.......-...-.-- 


was predicated upon improved 
renting conditions, aiding the 
earnings of the properties and also 
the realization that the value 
placed upon the properties by the 
market value of the _ securities 
was far below the reproduction 
cost of the properties. 

We are of the opinion that there 
is still the possibility of improve- 
ment in the future for some par- 
ticular office buildings and we 
base our conclusion on the fact 
that because of the demand for 
space in this section rate of rentals 
will increase. 

How much they will increase 
oniy the future can tell. As a 
basis, it is interesting to compare 
the square foot rentals of 61 
Broadway. In 1930 they were re- 
ceiving an average of $4.46 per 
square foot and in 1942 only half 
that rate or an average of $2.23 
per square foot. 

Our calculation of large rent 
increase is predicated on an ab- 
sence of any rent laws that will 
restrict rentals. The recent com- 
mercial rent laws in New York 
excluded office buildings, but 
there is no guarantee that new 
laws may not be promulgated. 
However, if the present commer- 
cial building rent law is broad- 
ened to include office buildings, 
it still will not be too bad, be- 
cause the commercial building 
rent law permits rental increases 
of 15% over 1943. 

Future purchase of downtown 
office building bonds, we believe, 
should be governed by a complete 
analysis of the properties securing 
the bonds to determine the value 
of the security for the bonds. 

In this respect, 61 Broadway 
appears quite favorable. The first 
mortgage bonds of this property 
were cut in half in reorganization 
recently completed, reducing the 
bond issue to $3,961,000. Each 
bond carries with it stock repre- 
senting an equal share in approxi- 
mately 97% of the ownership of 


the property. Because of the ap- 
parent conservativeness of this 





Point® 


| 
The rise in price, we believe, 





For Dealers Only 
National Gas & Electric 
Earned Paid 
Per Share Per Share 
aes. Sak 60 50c 
 .  epie dan geshialis S- & .65 15c 
rl oe RE .99 15c 
Bees. Se Le -75 none 
TE a sce aus 1.10 Est 20c 


Present Market 534—5% 
Circular on request 


PETER MORGAN & CO. 


31 Nassau Street New York 5,°N. Y. 
Tel. BA 7-5161 Tele. NY 1-2078 




















bond issue, there seems to be a 
good possibility of this stock 
eventually having a real value. 


This $3,961,000 bond issue is 
currently selling at 88%, placing 
a market value of only $3,485,681 
for the property. 

Indicative of the value of this 
property are the following com- 
parisons with this $3,485,681 
value: 


(1) City of New York 1944-45 
assessment—$8,000,000. 


Value set by Court apprais- 
ers during reorganization 
proceedings the early part 
of 1944—$5,000,000. 
Original bond issues placed 
in 1925—first mortgage $9,- 
500,000; second mortgage 
$3,000,000; total $12,500,000. 
Appraisal of the value of 
the property in 1925—$16,- 
079,736. 

Sale of the property in 1925 
to August MHecksher at 
$14,000,000 with $2,500,000 
in cash. 


In a communication to bond- 
holders recently, the 61 Broadway 
Corporation advised “that their 
management agents have esti- 
mated the gross receipts for the 
building for the fiscal year end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1945, at $989,000 and 
net income, before depreciation 
and interest on the bonds at $319,- 
280.” This is equivalent to 6% 
on the bonds and in addition 
would leave about $80,000 for 
sinking fund operation. These 
figures are based on real estate 
taxes on an assessed valuation of 
$8,000,000. As a result of Court 
proceedings last year the assess- 
ment was fixed at $6,750,000. If 
Certiorari proceedings, which 
have been instituted to again re- 
duce the assessment, are as suc- 
cessful as last year, there will be 
additional income of $41,000. 

The figures also do not include 
any rental from the ground floor 
store, which is vacant and was 
formerly rented to the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Line. Pre-war they 
occupied. the store and second 
floor at a rental of $110,000 per 
annum on a lease until 1950. 

The bonds are secured by a first 
mortgage on land owned in fee 
at the northwesterly 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway 4’2’s 
61 Broadway 6’s 
Chanin Bidg., 4’s 
N. Y. Athletic Club 2-5’s 
Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY 1-953 


























We buy and Sell 


TITLE CO. 


PRUDENCE AND 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


and all other unlisted securities 





Certificates 
and 
Mortgages 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-194 








| 

| ORDER CLERK 
wanted by high-grade 
over-the-counter firm. 
Good salary. Write 
stating past history. 
Box R 15, Commer- | 
cial& Financial Chron- | 
icle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Business Man’s 
Bookshelf 


Money and the Law — Law 
School, New York University, 100 
Washington Square, New York 
3, N. Y.—$2.50. 

















= 


Pitfalls for Peace—The Most 
Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, Bishop 
of Fargo—paper. 





Railroad Facts, 1944 Edition— 
Western Railways Public Rela- 
tions Office, 105 West Adams St., 





corner of | 


Chicago 3, Iil.—paper. 





Stabilizing the Construction In- 


Broadway and Exchange Alley, | austry — Miles L. Colean — Na- 


one block south of Wall Street, 
‘New York City, together with the 
33-story office building standing 
thereon. The plot fronts 105.1 feet 
on Broadway, 202.2 feet on Ex- 
change Alley and 110.9 feet on 
Trinity Place, comprising an area 
of about 22,180 square fee. The 
building contains a net area of 
about 451,000 square feet. It is 
serviced by 24 high-speed ele- 
vators and also contains an inde- 
pendent electric plant. It has its 
own entrance through the base- 
ment to the Wall Street Statiopv 
on the East Side Subway. 


tional Planning Association, 800 
2ist St., N. Y., Washington 6, 
». €. 





‘ United States Government Se- 
curities and the Money Market, 
Review of 1944 and Outlook for 
1945 — Bankers Trust Company, 
16 Wall Street, New York 15 
—paper. 


Harold Meadows Dead 


Harold G. Meadows, partner in 
Draper, Sears & Co., members of 
the New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges, Boston, Mass., died on 
Feb. 1. His. interest in the firm 
ceased on the same date. 
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Mental Attitudes in Finance 


(Continued from page 715) 


“Drive slowly and avoid respon- 
sibility.” 

I have discussed wifh many par- 
ents the advantages of a govern- 
ment job for their children, know- 
ing full well that if everyone had 
a government job there would be 
socialism—and we don’t -want 
that. I knew also that if that boy 
or girl were out in the hurly- 
burly of business life, taking 
chances in the hard competitive 
struggle, it would be better for 
the individual and better for the 
country. Was it Rochefoucauld 
who stated people have one set of 
rules at wholesale and another at 
retail—which is to say they want 
other people to be good with cer- 
tain exceptions for themselves. 
There is something of that in all 
of us. We would like a secure 
place for ourselves with someone 
else furnishing the dynamic life 
that has made this country great 
and makes jobs possible. 


Where does a boy or girl in Bal- 
timore look for a job? Where 
will the returning soldiers look? 
They will go to a store, a factory, 
a utility, a farm or some business 
enterprise. What is a business 
enterprise? It is an organization 
in which men put their savings to 
build a plant to produce goods or 
distribute them or provide serv- 
ices for people. 
ernment provide such jobs? 
by going into business, 
don’t want that. 

People want private business. 
While some of us down in Wash- 
ington like government jobs and 
the security that goes with them, 
most people in Baltimore and 
throughout the country want pri- 
vate jobs. The postwar need for 
jobs is placed at 55 to 60 million. 


In this country, there are 184,- 
000 factories—about % of which 
employ less than 500 people. 
There are over 1,500,000 store- 
keepers, 6,000,000 farms, hundreds 
of thousands of mines, hotels, fill- 
ing stations, business of all kinds. 
There is a lot of business in this 
country. And it is here that peo- 
ple will look for their jobs. 


What is the thing that makes 
private business dynamic? What 
makes the wheels go round? It’s 
the savings of the people rein- 
vested in private business. That 
process was greatly checked after 
1929. What makes business dy- 
namic now? It’s government war 
investment, but that will cease 
soon, we hope. 


Venture Capital for Jobs 


For the postwar period, venture 
capital for jobs has become a 
slogan. Both candidates in the re- 
cent election stressed the impor- 
tance of private business financed 
with private capital raised 
through normal investment chan- 
nels. 

We have spoken of jobs. I want 
now to speak of that much dis- 
cussed term but rare commodity 
known as venture capital. It is 
the most powerful and explosive 
force in the business world. It is 
the answer for jobs and for a dy- 
namic economy. And yet people 
are talking more about venture 
capital today and doing less about 
it than at almost any time in our 


Yes 


is. It’s money in the bank or 
under the mattress. When we add 
the word “venture” it becomes 
something else. Mental attitudes 
are involved. 

Do we have the money? We 
have oceans of it. In 1929 bank 
deposits totalled 55 billions. Now 
they are 138 billions. Cash— 
there is about 24 billions in cur- 
rency outside the banks. There 
are 936,000 one thousand dollar 
bills in people’s billfolds, cash 
drawers and mattresses. There 
are 4 billion dollars in $100 bills 
floating around. Think of it—the 
amount of money outside of banks 
now is about equal to the war debt 
after World War I. 


Is our private capital liquid to- 
day? There is nothing more 
liquid and nothing more stagnant 
than a $1,000 bill in a mattress. 

In 1929 banks had 80% of their 
funds working in private busi- 
ness. Now they have 80% in cash 
or loaned to the government. 


After 1929 everyone got hot at 
the banker. They raised cain 
with the government. The fact is 
that everyone—investor, banker, 
government planner and John Q. 
Citizen, ought to examine his 
mental attitude about business and 





Cannot the gov-| 





history. 
We all know what liquid capital 


investments. 


What ‘are we going to do with 
our money when the guns cease 


but we | and War Bond drives are over? 
= | Today when people buy war 


bonds they think in terms of bul- 
lets and tanks. However, it’s 
these bond purchases that make 
the present 60 million jobs pos- 
sible. In the postwar period what 
will be the investor’s mental at- 
titude? 

In the summer of 1929 Andrew 
Mellon called the turn in invest- 
ments. Speaking on behalf of an 
administration worried about a 
runaway market, he stated: “This 
market will end when ‘Gentlemen 
prefer bonds.’ ”’ ; 

Maybe we should all have gone 
to a psychiatrist and had our 
heads examined rather than con- 
sulted economists. 


Present Mental Attitude— 
Stagnation 


What is our present mental at- 
titude? Right now we are pursu- 
ing security and getting capital 
stagnation. What should our at- 
titude be? Maybe we should quit 
using the over-worked phrase of 
venture capital. There is a war 
term—‘“calculated risk’—w hich 
may be more expressive. It is 
certainly more realistic. In the 
retaking of France, military 
strategists spoke of calculated 
risks taken. We won on the Nor- 
mandy peninsula. We got a tem- 
porary set back in the Belgian 
bulge. On balance, we gained by 
taking “calculated risks.” Widows 
and orphans can take one kind of 
risk. A man with earning power 
can take another type of risk. But 
if we are going to retake France, 
if we are going to provide jobs— 
there must be some risk taking— 
and the risk taking should be cal- 
culated. 


Business men and bankers are 
observing the great volume of 
capital available and are afraid 
of the chill of stagnation, the fe- 
verish glow of inflation or the 
wild passion for gambling and 
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easy money. We want none of 
these things. 

We do want to find out what 
has stopped the flow of savings 
into investments since 1929. The 
gap between savings and invest- 
ment is now about 35 billions a 
year and getting larger. We must 
examine our whole economic sys- 
tem. We must search out every 
part of it, locate every law, every 
business practice, every device of 
whatever kind, yes every mental 
quirk that is standing in the way 
of savers putting their savings 
into private, productive invest- 
ments—because this means pri- 
vate jobs. 

One mental quirk is not hard 
to find. There has laid hold of 
the ordinarily hardy American 
soul a strange preoccupation—the 
pursuit of security. 


Security vs. Risk 


Security is, of course, a sound 
goal. But often the highest se- 
curity is attained through efforts 


which involve risk. The man who. 


quits a job and puts his time, 
brains and savings into a small 
new business, risks job, time and 
savings. The man who dares to 
get married—to go out West— 
takes a chance. These mental at- 
titudes form the basis upon which 
the great structure of American 
achievement rests. 

And yet today how far we have 
all gone down the road of riskless 
economy. Security! Security! Se- 
curity! Making life easier! Safety 
from the struggles of rivalry. 
Some timid souls want cartels, 
trade agreements, restraints upon 
new and old energies, in the mis- 
taken pursuit of security. 

Take the investor. It is his 
mental attitude which controls the 
flow of private capital into busi- 
ness. He wants super-duper safe- 
ty. Since the creation of the 
S.E.C., that umpire which rides 
herd on my group, in the ten years 
of its existence about 95% of the 
securities known to have been 
sold are bonds and sheltered pre- 
ferreds. Venture’ capital has 
slown down to a walk. 


The net result of all of this is 
that in the mad chase after se- 
curity, we have been endangering 
the security of all. We have frozen 
savings in riskless securities and 
riskless pools of cash. 


The answer? We are a practical 
people. Things go on one way 
just so long. The danger with us. 
of course, is that we are inclined 
to extremes in our mental atti- 
tudes towards finance and other 
things. In 1929 you couldn’t give 
securities away. People lost sight 
completely of thrift and calculated 
risks. They shot the works. Now 
we are at the other end of the 
gamut. Meantime the explosive 
power of uninvested money is 
building up. 

It is not sufficient to say—‘“take 
a chance.” Uncontrolled risk tak- 
ing leads to gambling and disaster. 





Rules of Mental Attitude 


What are the rules for the right 
mental attitudes towards finance? 


(1) People must get their 
money to work. They must take 
calculated risks, being aware 
there may be gains in Normandy 
and losses in Belgium. Out of 
every thousand dollars in savings, 
so much should be ear-marked for 
risk taking. Investments should 
be examined in the .same way a 
person studies the purchase of a 
house or farm—not as something 
to be sold, but something to be 
held. People in England with 
longer experience than ours in fi- 
nancial matters think of capital 
in terms of annual income. Quota- 
tions in the paper don’t. mean 
much. 


(2) Investment Bankers must 
take care not to repeat mistakes 
of the ’twenties. 


(3) The 15,000 banks in this 
country should hold themselves 
out to give more freely and con- 
structively of their advice on how 
to put money to work. People 
consult their banker. 


(4) We must rip out of our sys- 
tems at once the numerous things 
we have been doing and thinking 
that hobble and shackle business. 


(5) The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Social Se- 
curity Board and similar bureaus 
should be supported, but they 
should change their approach to 
their functions. 


(6) The government must real- 
ize that in taxing business to re- 
distribute income, they can go so 
far they will drive venture capital 
into the foxholes and there will 
be no income to distribute. Much 
money is already in the foxholes 
of the black market, where a lot 
of thoupsand dollar bills are float- 
ing around. 


(7) Unconventional as it may 
seem, banks, insurance companies 
and other institutions with large 
resources must ask themselves if 
their security is real or fancied. 
Must they not take some of the 
calculated risks of the Normandy 
peninsula and the Belgian bulge? 


In closing, may I say that if our 
85 million war bond investors will 
back private business as they are 
now backing war business, our 55 
to 60 million peacetime jobs may 
be possible. This goal can be 
reached “if” and it is a big “if’— 
private investment is allowed to 
return to the historic role of pro- 
viding jobs. The answer is up to 
the 85 million war bond investors. 


C. S. Jameson Now With 


Boston Commonwealth 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF.— 
Claude S. Jameson has become as- 
sociated with Boston Common- 
wealth Corp., 9631 Wilshire Bou- 








levard. Mr. Jameson was previ- 
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NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is an extra article of a series. 
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Amplification 





An analysis of figures recently re- 
leased, showing the expenditures 
for alcoholic beverages during the 
year 1944 by the American public, 
makes very interesting reading to 
those who are accustomed to perus- 
ing figures these days. The state- 
ment in question needs to be broken 
down, however, to make it fully 
understandable, and an analysis 
throws considerable illumination. 
For instance: 

American consumers of distilled 
spirits, beer and wines contributed 
over two billion dollars in Federal 
taxes and, in addition, more than a 
half-billion went into State and 
local treasuries. This was more than 
double the pre-war Federal reve- 
nues collected in 1941 and the State 
and local taxes represented, roughly , 
an eight per cent. increase over 
1943 collections. This shows us 
clearly that a very large percentage 
of the money spent for alcoholic 
beverages did not find its way into 
the coffers of producers, whole- 
salers or retailers. It went for taxes. 


An analysis also reveals that, de- 
spite the large increase in tax col- 
lections, the per capita consumption 
of distilled spirits, such as whiskey, 
gin, etc., showed no change in 1944 
as against the pre-war year of 1941. 
We see, too, that a portion of con- 
sumer expenditures for all alcoholic 
beverages included also part of the 
cost of service and entertainment 
provided in many establishments 
where these beverages are sold by 
the drink. For example, in many 
places, such as restaurants, hotels 
and cafes, the price of the drink in- 
cluded part of the cost of such 
services. 


This explanation would not be 
entirely complete if we did not re- 
mind our readers that the rise in 
Federal revenues and the accom- 
panying higher cost to consumers 
are obviously the results of in- 
creased taxes. For instance, in Jan- 
uary, 1941, the tax on whiskey was 
three dollars a tax gallon; on Oc- 
tober 1st of the same year it was 
increased to four dollars; on No- 
vember 1, 1942, the tax was again 
increased to six dollars and on 
April 1, 1944, it was once more 
raised—again by fifty per cent.— 
to nine dollars a tax gallon. Re- 
member, it takes three gallons to 
make a case of twelve quarts. : 


And may we again remind you that 
the American whiskey available 
today, either straight or blended 
with neutral spirits, is not “‘war- 
time’’ whiskey. It was produced in 
peacetime. Distillers ceased making 
whiskey on October 8, 1942. With 
the exception of two periods of a 
month each, August, 1944, and 
January, 1945, for twenty-two 
consecutive months, the industry 
devoted all of its distilling facilities 
to the making of precious ‘alcohol 
for war use—and now, since Febru- 
ary Ist, it has resumed its total 
wartime job. 

MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CorP, 


FREE —Send a postcard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., 
Ba ce Sy Me FZ. you will receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 





ously with the trading department 
of G. Brashears & Co. In the past 














he was with Fairman & Co. and 
Thomas E. Adams & Co. 
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Gentry Daggy, H. M. Byllesby & Co., Philadelphia—S. K. Phillips, Samuel K. 
Phillips & Co.—William Lilley Jr., Lilley & Co. 





“Harry. J. Peiser, Ira Haupt & Co., New York City — Hal Murphy, Financial 
Chronicle—Charles A. Taggart, Charles A. Taggart & Co.—Leonard B. Ueis, New- 


burger & Hano. 


Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia 


Willis Summers, Troster, Currie & Summers 
deschel, Stroud & Co., Inc.—John French, A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., New York City— 
Thomas F. O’Rourke, Stroud & Co., Inc. 








Irv. Maxfield, Cohu.& Torrey. New York City—Harry Sheely, Harry M. Sheely 
& Co.; Baltimore—Joe Guiton, Craigmyle, Pinney & Co., New York City. 





New York C ty—John K. Ruck- 





Will Hold ‘Hearings on Floor Trading 


The Securities and Exchange Commission announced on Feb. 8 
that at the request of the New York Stock Exchange, it would hold 
a public conference on the rule® 
recently recommended by its, New York Stock Exchange in or- 
Trading and Exchange Division to | der to give it adequate opportu- 
“#bolish floor trading in stocks on | nity to prepare its comments and 
the New York Stock Exchange proposals. 


and the New York Curb Ex- The Commission also stated that 


change. The conference is sched- | other interested persons or groups 
uled for 10:30 A.M., April 9, 1945, who wish to participate in the 
at the Commission’s headquarters | discussion should notify the Sec- 
in Philadelphia, and has been set | retary of the Commission not 


for that time at the request of the ‘later than March 27, 1945. 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


lf you contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) ' (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Raymond R.. LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Rex 
Auclair and Ernest F. Greer have | May has become associated with 
joined the staff of Trusteed Funds, | Halbert, Hargrove & Co., First 
Inc., 33 State Street. National Bank Building. Mr. May 
—_——— | was previously with Bankamerica 
|'Compary and Merrill Lynch, 


(Special to The Financiai Chronicle) | ame 

CLEVELAND, OHIO — Harola. Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
E. Ostrander is with Otis & Co.,| 
Terminal Tower. 





(Special to The Financia! Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Gee. 
H. Taylor has become erg 

FRESNO, CALIF.—C. I. Coook | with Carter H. Corbrey & Co., 
has become connected with |650 South Spring Street. Mr. 


a . . 1111 Fulton | Taylor was formerly with Con- 
eieaet ne |rad Bruce & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Sam.| LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ar- 
C. Mitchell is with Southeastern nold A. North has become asso- 
Securities Corp., 308 West Adams ciated with Dean Witter & Co., 
Street. ‘634 South Spring Street. Mr. 


| North formerly represented Na- 
tional Securities and Research 
Corp. in San: Francisco. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Bradley 
Young is with H. R. Baker & Co., 
Bank of America Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


PALO ALTO, CALIF.—Charles 
H. Nordyke is now connected with 
J. Earle May, 156 University Ave- 
nue. Mr. Nordyke in the past 
was with Wulff, Hansen & Co. and 
Bankamerica Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

PORTLAND, ORE.—-Roy C. 
Barnes has been added to the staff 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Wilcox Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALI¥F.— 
Robert. K. Carpenter is with Han- 
naferd & Talbot, 519 California 
Street. 
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American Box Board Co. 
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Twenty-First Annual Mid-Winter Dinner 





Amos Treat, Hughes & Treat—-Ralph Dimpel, Edward A. Purcell & Co.—Otto A. 
Berwald, Berwald & Co.—Charles Kaiser, Berwald & Co.— John Larer, Edward A. 


Purcell & Co.—Nat Abell, Ernst & Co., all of New York City, 


rr 





Walter Saunders, Dominion Securities Corp., New York City—Henry Arnold, 
Claire S. Hall & Co., Cincinnati—John Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co., Inc.—Wallace 


Fulton, NASD. 


cdelphia, Bioren & Co, 


Hunter & Co., New York City. 


Wallace Fulton, National Association of Securities Dealers—Ed Parsons, Presi~ 
dent, NSTA, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Cleveland—Russ Dotts, President ITA of Phila- 


- 





Chick Guerney, Herbert H. Blizzard & Co.—Foster Webster, Hardy & Co., New 
York City—Charles L. Wallingford, E. H. Rollins & Sons, Philadelphia—Duke Hunter, 





Maturing Baby Bonds: 
Advice to Holders 


The Treasury Department is- 
sued a reminder on Feb. 11 to 
those holding so-called “baby” 
bonds—Series A bonds, sold in 
1935 advising them that the series 
will begin to mature March 1, and 
indicated the procedure for their 
repayment or re-investment. Re- 
garding the maturing § savings 
bonds, Associated Press advices 
Feb. 11 from Washington said: 

“Each ‘A’ bond matures ten 
years after its date of issue. For 
example, bonds bought any time 


during March, 1935, will pay off 


' 





on March 1, 1945. Bonds bought 
in June, 1935, will mature June 1, 
1945, and so on. 

“Series ‘A,’ in denominations of 
$25 to $1,000, was an early fore- 
runner of the Series ‘E’ war bond 
and was sold only from March 1, 
1935, until Jan. 1, 1936, when Se- 


ries ‘B’ savings bonds went on 
sale. 

“Tn all, $250,000,000 of ‘A’ bonds 
were issued — including interest 
accruing to date. Bondholders 
have already cashed some of them 
for $69,000,000, preferring not to 
wait for the larger interest pay- 
ments at maturity. That leaves 
$181,000,000 of ‘A’ bonds still out- 
standing, when figured at present 
cash value.” 


The Treasury Department’s an- 
nouncement of Feb. 11 stated: 


“Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau today reminded bond 
buyers that Series A Savings 
bonds—those sold in 1935, when 
they were known popularly as 
‘baby’ bonds—will begin maturing 
on March 1. The Secretary said 
that as the bonds mature, the 
Treasury will pay them off in 
cash at the rate of $4 for every 
$3 originally invested. However, 
if individuals desire they may 
reinvest any part of the proceeds 





of their Series A bonds, up to 
such denominational amount as 
the proceeds will fully cover, in 
Series E War Bonds. 


“Individuals who are the regis- 
tered owners or coowners of ma- 
turing Series A bonds may pre- 
sent them for payment to any in- 
corporated bank or trust company 
that has qualified as a paying 
agent. This includes practically 
all banks and trust companies 
throughout the country. Payment 
will be immediate, provided the 


owners or coowners have satisfac- 


tory identification. 


“Individuals also may make 


their reinvestment in Series E 
bonds at practically all banks and 
trust companies, through the es- 
tablished payment and issue pro- 
cedure. This must be accom- 
plished concurrently with surren- 
der of the Series A bonds, and 
only during the month in which 
the latter mature. 
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“Series E bonds so purchased 
with the proceeds of maturing 
Series A bonds will be exempt 
from the limitation on holdings 


prescribed for Series E bonds on 
original issue. ; 

“Holders of Series A _ bonds 
other than individuals are not 
eligible to buy Series E bonds, 
and will not be permitted to re- 
invest the proceeds of their A 
bonds in E bonds.” 


Cigarets at Stroud 
Pre-Dinner Party 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Stroud 


& Company, Incorporated, 
|South Broad Street, again 
their annual cocktail party 


123 
held 
pre- 


ceding the winter dinner of the 
Investment Traders Association of 





Philadelphia. This year, in addi- 
,tion to cocktails, there were 
| cigarets—really! 





THANKS!!! 
COME AGAIN IN 1946! 





Russell M. Ergood, Jr. 
Edgar L. Hunter 
Thomas F. O’Rourke 
John K. Ruckdeschel 


Edward F. Hirsch 
Felix E. Maguire 








Trading Department Personnel 
Allan B., Foard, Jr. ‘ 


Frank J. Laird 
L. Wister Randolph 
Michael J. Rudolph 


John R. Hunt 
Wm. Prescott Watts 


R. Victor Mosley 


STROUD & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
123 SO. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
Bell System Teletypes PH 296 & PH 297 
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Gordon C. Poole, SEC—Wm. Prescott Watts, Stroud & Co., Inc.—W. S. Ramsey, 
SEC—A. H. Lund, SEC, 


Pronounced a Most Successful Affair 








Al Tryder, W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co.—Bill McCullen, F. J. Morrissey & Co. 








“Steel Tomorrow’’ 


(Continued from first page) 


It has never been an easy task 

to predict the future of steel even 
on a short-term basis. Today the 
problem is complicated because 
there are no authoritative an- 
swers to many questions which 
‘intimately concern the future not 
‘only of steel but of virtually all 
industries. 
' As conditions now stand the 
steel industry can influence its 
‘own future only to a limited de- 
igree. Certainly, as the record 
shows, its, members exert. little 
influence on such a vital matter 
as Government tax policy, and 
their freedom of action in the 
field of wages and prices is cir- 
cumscribed to say the least. 

You know as much as I do, in 
fact, probably much more, about 


| 


WANTED 


A PHILADELPHIA 
| REPRESENTATIVE 
WE OFFER 


1. An opportunity to service a 
substantial clientele in and 


around the City of Philadel- 


the prospects for those industries 
which have been main props un- 
der the peace-time demand for 
steel. 

If I am not mistaken, it is part 
of your business to appraise the 
conditions which affect activities 
of railroads, construction, mining 
and other major branches of in- 
dustry, all of which help to create 
the domestic markets for steel 
products. 

As for exports, tell me what 
will be the substance of certain 
vital aspects of our national poli- 
cy, and I shall be glad to specu- 
late with you about its likely 
effects on the prospects for Amer- 
ican steel in foreign markets. 


It is not the steel maker but 
the consumer who, in the last 
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phia. 

2. A constant supply of new 
leads. 

3. Practical statistical and ad- 
visory service by skilled men. 

4. Good execution of orders in 
any market. 

5. Intelligent cooperation in de- 
veloping your business. 

6. If desired, an opportunity in 


due course to open and man- 
age a Philadelphia Branch 
Office. 


Write or telephone to Mr. Amott 
for appointment. 


AMOTT, BAKER& Co. 


INCORPORATED 
150 BROADWAY 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Telephone: BArclay 17-2360 


Phila. Real Estate 


Securities 


Phila. Transportation Co. 


all issues 


Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 2 


Teletype N. Y. Phone 
PH 375 REctor 2-0037 











analysis, determines the volume 
and the character of steel produc- 
tion. Influencing the consumer’s 
decision are such things as per- 
sonal preferences, weather and 
the current state of his mind and 
pocketbook. Over none of those 
can the head of a steel company 
exert much, if any, influence. 

One thing, however, which the 
steel industry can do to influence 
favorably the use of its products 
is to offer steels of ever higher 
quality and of broadened useful- 
ness. And steel companies were 
doing that before the war. Dur- 
ing the war, of course, research 
into the manufacture and treat- 
ment of steel has been for the 
purpose of improving the quality 
ahd performance of war materials. 
An important part of that re- 
search, however, seems destined 
to find its way into peacetime ap- 
plications for steel. 


New Uses for Steel 


Recently I asked three or four 
technical men to speculate on the 
possible, as well as probable, new 
uses for steel which might de- 
velop after World War II. I asked 
them to disregard for once the 
engineer’s ingrained reluctance to 
go beyond established facts and 
conditions and to give their imag- 
inations full play as to what new 
uses might be found in the post- 
war world for the products the 
steel industry will be prepared to 
produce. I am not going into all 
the lines of their speculations, be- 
cause some of them lie too close 
to the nebulous realm of pure 
theory. But some of their answers 
to my question may be of help to 
you in evaluating future prospects 
for steel as a metal. I frankly ad- 
mit my own surprise at some of 
their speculations, and I give you 
a sample or two for what they 
are—intelligent, informed guesses 
based in varying degree upon 
metallurgical facts. 

Probably the most spectacular 
new product which these men 
consider possible is stainless steel 
hosiery. They point out that al- 
ready some steel companies are 
producing stainless steel wire in 
diameter comparable to that of 
the threads used in silk or nylon 
hosiery. You already have heard 


of suits made from milk and ties 
from glass fiber. Why not, they 
say, hosiery from steel? If that 
particular speculation should ever 
become a reality, you may wonder 
whether the ladies will become as 
expert at repairs with the weld- 
ing torch as they are with thread 
and needle. 

Less fantastic but more signifi- 
cant are the developments which 
actually are under way in the 
field of steels that resist high 
temperatures and high pressures. 
For years there has been a free 
and strong rivalry between metal- 
lurgists and designing engineers 
in the race towards best utiliza- 
tion of metals, particularly steel. 
There have been times when the 
metallurgists led in that race— 
when they produced steels which 
could do more than designing en- 
gineers were then in a position 
to utilize. Recently, the engineers 
were on top in so far as develop- 


ing designs—particularly for air- | 
craft engines — which call for | 


steels to resist higher tempera- 
tures and pressures than have 
ever before been needed in such 
applications. It was up to the 
metallurgists to provide such 


steels—and they *are providing | 


them. 

Because these steels are better 
able to resist heat and pressure 
than any steels heretofore pro- 
ducd, they provide opportunities 
to cut down the weight of the 
parts for which they are speci- 
fied. That weight-saving feature 
results in improved performance 
of important items of military 
equipment. Looking ahead a few 
years, the commercial use of steel 
parts at hitherto unattainable 
pressures and temperatures should 
permit further improvements of 
engines and constructional mate- 
rials for automobiles, trains, air- 
craft and ships. 


Plastics and Steel 


Much has recently been said or 
written concerning the competi- 
tion which steel will face from 
plastics in the post-war world. On 
the other hand, little has been 
written on the role which plas- 
tics may play in expanding the 
use of steel—yet that is a devel- 
opment which is already under- 


way. For four years, plastics that 
resist heat and corrosion have 
been successfully and economic- 
ally used as a coating and lining 
for steel pipe and tubes. These 
steel and plastic combinations are 
already rendering excellent serv- 
ice as boiler tubes and in vital 
parts of machinery for the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper, essen- 
tial oils, rayon and a number of 
other products. 

As plastics are improved and 
more useful types are developed, 
they will, of course, find wider 
applications. No doubt, some of 
them will replace steel products 
for certain types of service. It has 
been predicted, however, that 
plastics will help to sell more 
steel products than they will re- 
place. 

It is estimated that the wartime 
quadrupling of capacity of the 
plastic industry has brought this 
country’s total plastic capacity up 
to about one per cent of the ca- 
pacity of the steel industry. Yet 
if only ten per cent of the steel 
pipe produced today were lined 
with the appropriate types of 
plastic for the various service 
| conditions encountered, certain 
phases of the plastic industry 
| would again have to expand ca- 
pacity several-fold. 





Steel in Residential Construction 


Any one attempting to appraise 
the steel markets of tomorrow 
must take into account the future 
role of steel as a material for resi- 
dential construction. While pub- 
lished estimates of a million new 
homes a year for ten years may be 
beyond the bounds of actual per- 
formance, there is no question 
that there will be a large volume 
of new construction after the war. 
| Therefore, whether the amount of 
| steel going into each housing unit 
|is two tons—as was about the av- 
| erage before the war—or whether 
/it will increase to three or four 
| tons is a question of considerable 
importance both to steel producers 
and to observers of the steel in- 
dustry. 

No matter-of-fact steel man 
who is familiar with the subject 
expects to see an all-steel house. 
A far more likely development 
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. . 
will be a house using larger | is black throughout its cross sec- | 


amounts of steel along with sev- 
eral other materials, each chosen 
because it is the best suited for a 
particular function. Even then 
one must not overlook the impor- 
tance of personal taste and prefer- 
ence, particularly with regard to 
design and appearance of a house. 
People being the contrary crea- 
tures that they usually are, the 
fact that a house is properly de- 
signed from an engineering and 
economic point of view may bear 
little weight with a prospective 
buyer as against his preference for 
more conventional designs and 
constructions. 

Today we accept as common- 
place the use of structural mem- 
bers formed of light-gage sheet 
steel in the construction of our 
automobiles and in the construc- 
tion of ships, airplane fuselages 
furniture and office equipment. 
On the other hand, until very re- 
cently the use of such cold-formed 
light steel members and panels 
in building construction was in- 
consistently regarded as somewhat 
of an experiment. Today fully 
one-third of the personnel of the 
United States Navy, and a sizable 
part of the Army, is housed in 
buildings constructed with light- 
gage structural steel members. 

Light steel sheets or strip may 
be easily formed in a variety of 
shapes and panels to meet a wide 
range of service demands and an 
equally wide range of architec- 
tural applications. They can be 
as useful g building a Cape Cod 
cottage as in the so-called mod- 
ernistic “house of tomorrow.” 
These light-gage steel sections ex- 
hibit surprising strength and they 
serve the double purpose of pro- 
viding the structural strength to 
support the load of the floor and 
wall and at the same time provide 
' the surface of those floors and 
walls. 

_ During the war there have been 


developed new adhesives and new |: 


methods of attaching collateral 
finishing . materials to ‘metal 
shapes and panels. New protec- 
tive coatings and treatments have 
beeri devised to broaden their 
use for both structural and orna- 
mental purposes. Furthermore, 
the light steel structural panels 
and constructions are ideal for use 
in radiant heating installations. 
They provide ready made duct- 
like spaces that can be utilized for 


wall, ceiling or floor panel heat- | 


ing systems. 

The relatively light weight of 
these shapes and panels makes for 
easy fabrication, low transporta- 
tion costs and quick and simple 
erection on the site. All those are 
factors that contribute to economy 
and utility and will be particular- 
ly important if labor costs prove 
to be higher in the future than 
they were in the past—as seems 
possible. 


Miscellaneous New Uses 


In other fields, too, some inter- 
esting new uses for steel are in 
the offing, Any one of them 


might some day prove to be an} 


important outlet for products of 
the steel industry. It was only 
a few years ago that solar heating 
systems and wind power genera- 
tors were to be found mainly in 
the pages of such publications as 
“Popular Science” and “Popular 
Mechanics.” Such devices have 
now passed from fantasy to fact 
although, because of wartime re- 
strictions, only a few installations 
have been made up to this time. 
Further developments along those 
lines may readily grow into an 
outlet for a considerable tonnage 
of steel just’ as was the case with 


air-conditioning equipment in the }; 


ten years or so before the war 
temporarily checked that activity. 
- It is considered very possible 
that: some -time inthe postwar 
period colored steel will be devel- 
oped and marketed. Research on 


the problem of. coloring © steel) 


throughout its cross section rather 


than just on its surface is alréady- 


underway in several quarters: 
And. it has been reported that.at 
least one producer has st 

in making a stainless steel which 


tion. If colorful, corrosion-resis- 
tant steel could be developed for 
manufacture into sheets, it might 
find a very large market, as in the 
automobile industry where the 
problem of painting and re-paint- 
ing cars would be eliminated. 

Another interesting speculation 
heads into the field of powder 
metallurgy—an art already rather 
well started in so far as non-fer- 
rous metals are concerned. The 
problem is to develop a steel 
which will powder readily and 
weld under pressure. One spe- 
cialty on the horizon in this field 
would be the production of pow- 
erful magnets made by compress- 
ing steel powders. By varying the 
density of the product, full advan- 
tage could be taken of the mark- 
edly superior magnetic proper- 
ties of iron. 

Another possibility is further 
development of what is known as 
the austempering process—a form 
of heat treatment now used to in- 
crease strength and toughness of 
certain steel products. At present 
this process can be applied only 
to articles not over % inch thick 
if they are made of plain carbon 
steels and not over % inch thick 
if of alloy steels. If it were pos- 
sible today to austemper heavier 
items, like the shaft of a de- 
stroyer, enough steel could be 


‘saved to permit the destroyer to 


mount another gun without in- 
creasing the weight of the ship. 

Development of austempering 
for heavier sections than is pos- 
sible today would find application 
in practically anything that moves, 
such as airplanes, turbines, revers- 
ing mechanisms on machine tools; 
where savings in weight: without 
sacrifice of strength and tough- 
ness are primary considerations. 
Lighter. and more compact struc- 
tures and equipment, ranging 
from lathes to streamlined trains 
could be built. 

Another path of steel research, 
.to which I have already referred, 
is along the line of producing 
steels that will stand up under the 
high temperatures that character- 
ize so many of today’s manufac- 
turing processes and operating 
mechanisms. Only a few decades 








ago the temperature of boiling 
water was about the highest heat 
to which most steel parts were ex- 
posed. The ceiling now is many 
times higher. 

Progress is being made in the 
development of what might be 
called “refractory steels’ to stand 
up under the high temperatures 
required in such applications as 
petroleum refining, jet propelled 
aircraft, internal combustion en- 
gines for automobiles and air- 
planes, and the production of cer- 
tain chemicals. If as a result of 
that research, even higher operat- 
ing temperatures can. be achieved 
through the use of improved heat- 
resisting steels, the efficiency of 
the processes and products of 
many industries may be raised. 


Steel Progress 


Just where the current research 
in steel will lead is a question 
that cannct be answered with any 
degree of assurance. Very likely 
some of the most promising de- 
velopments will fall short of com- 
mercial realization. That often 
happens in research. On the 
other hand, real progress may be 
made along some other line that 
by today’s standards might look 
anything but promising. 

We so quickly accustom our- 
selves to the miracles of industry 
that it is easy to forget how re- 
cently some of those miracles 
were made. : 

Only thirty-three years ago, not 
.a very long time back, there was 
‘no. cutlery steel that -would not 
rust—none of. the stainless steel 
surgical instruments that now are 
Saving lives in our field and base 
hospitals. 


There were no-a all-steel automo- 


‘bile bodies. until about ten years 
,ago when: steel companies put on 
the. market the: sheet -steel. prod+ 
-ucts. that, made . all-steel. bodies 
“practicable. - 

Four years ago we didn’t know 
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Missouri Brevities 


. Recent action of the National Candy Board in approving a three- 
for-one common stock split, subject to stockholders’ ratification at 
a meeting to be held April 16, has resulted in increased trading 
interest at new high levels. Directors are reported to favor placing 
the present stock on a 75-cent per share quarterly basis at the March 
5 meeting, compared with the recent rate of 50 cents. Joseph K. 





Glass Company has been elected 
to the Board. 


Recent Underwriting Activities 


Several Missouri dealers were 
members of the underwriting 
group, headed by Lehman Broth- 
ers and Glore, Forgan & Co. of 
New York, offering 199,847 shares 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Incor- 
porated, .4%. Series Cumulative 
Preferred stock, $100 par. In- 
cluded were Reinholdt & Gardner, 
I. M. Simon & Co., Stifel, Nicolaus 
& Company, Incorporated, and G. 
H.. Walker Co., all of St. Louis, 
and. Stern Brothers & Co. of 
‘Kansas City. 

- Dillon, Read - & Co., of New 
York, headed an underwriting 
‘group offering $17,500,000 First 
Mortgage 3%es, 1974, and 50,000 
shares 434% 
Southwestern Public Service Com- 
pany. St. Louis dealers included 
were Edward D. Jones & Com- 
pany, Newhard, Cook & Co., I. M. 








Simon & Co., Stix & Co. and G. H. 
Walker & Co. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, 
headed the underwriting group 
which offered $30,000,000 Armour 
| and Company 4%% Cumulative 





Nestor, head of the Obear-Nestoré 


Preferred stock of 





Income Debentures (Subordi- 
nated) due 1975. Missouri deal- 
ers included Newhard, Cook & 
Co., Reinholdt & Gardner, Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Company, Incorpo- 
porated, Stix & Co., and G. H. 
Walker & Co. of St. Louis, and 
rng Brothers & Co. of Kansas 
ty. 


F. Burkart Manufacturing Report 


Reflecting a continuation of the 
downtrend in earnings experi- 
enced since 1940, the 1944 report 
of F. Burkart Mfg. Company 
shows net profit of $352,693 (after 
reserve for post-war conversion) 
equal to $2.56 per share compared 
with $528,820 or $3.76 per share 
in the previous year and peak 
earnings of $1,058,585 equivalent 
to $7.47 per share in 1940. Bal- 
ance sheet position as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1944 was characteristically 
strong, current assets of $2,502,891 
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including $1,318,655 cash and U. 
S. Certificates of Indebtedness. 
comparing with total current and 
accrued liabilities of only $142,- 
302. Company’s peacetime activi- 
ties included the manufacture of 
cotton and fibre batting and pad- 
ding for the automobile and up- 
holstery industries, saddle girths, 
excelsior for packing, etc. 





| how to produce the steel that now 
makes the tough, hard core of the 
armor-piercing shot our guns blast 
at enemy positions. 

Steel has made great strides in 
recent years, both as an industry 
and as a material. The urgency 
of war has accelerated that 
progress. 

At present, as for the past sev- 
eral years, the production of steel 
for war is the Number One task 
of the steel industry—a_ task 
which has been discharged faith- 
fully and efficiently. 

When the time comes for the 
steel industry to resume its peace- 
time function of providing the 
tools and the chief material for 
the further development of this 
country, steel will be ready. 


Its capacity to produce is far 
greater than the maximum re- 
corded demand under peacetime 
conditions. Present capacity of 
nearly ninety-five million tons of 
ingots per year is almost fifty per 
cent greater than actual produc- 
tion in 1929,.which still stands as 
the biggest peacetime year for 
steel production, 

Furthermore, the plants and 
properties of the industry are 
probably. at a higher average level 
.of efficiency and general up-to- 
‘dateness than they have ever been 
‘before. Since 1940 more than two 
billion dollars have, been invested 
in’ expanding and modernizing 
steel plants, and more than that 
amount has been spent-for repairs 
‘and. maintenance.. 











On the technical side, many of 
the products which the industry 
expects to offer postwar consum- 
ers will represent improvements 
over those which were available 
before the war. Wartime condi- 
tions of demand and production 
bear little resemblance to peace- 
time commerce. Nevertheless, 
certain of the new processes and 
techniques which the industry has 
learned during the war will be 
carried over into the peace. 

Any speculation of this sort 


would be incomplete without 
some direct reference to the 
lighter, metals, aluminum and 


magnesium, which have lately re- 
ceived so much popular notice. 


With productive capacities in- 
creased several fold, to meet war 
demands, those light metats have 
been regarded in some quarters 
as likely to transform many metal 
working industries, even to the 
point of offering stiff competition 
for steel. 

But steel men generally are not 
seriously concerned on that point. 
There is still a substantial price 
margin in favor of steel. The 
quantity of light metals available 
is still but a dribble alongside the 
huge tonnages of steel. And some 


of the special steels recently de- 


veloped give greater streneth with 
little added weight. Steel is still 


the cheapest. most abundant. and: 


most versatile of all metals. It 
will share fully in any degree of 
industrial activity or expansion 
which the future holds. 
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Michigan Brevities 


With gross revenues already reduced by a court order impound- 
ing $10,450,000 of electric revenues, pending review of a Michigan 
Public Service Commission rebate order, Detroit Edison Co., not only 
blasted the rebate order, but announced that it had made no provision 
for possible liability under City of Detroit and other municipal excise 
tax ordinances. One city ordinance, incidentally, proposing a 20% 


excise tax on gross revenues of ®— 


the company, was held invalid re- 
cently ‘by Circuit Court Judge 
Joseph A. Moynihan. Due to im- 
pounding of funds, earnings of the 
company for 1944 were cut from 
approximately $1.26 a share ‘to 
$1.03. With reference to the sit- 
uation, Prentis M. Brown, Chair- 
man of Detroit Edison, and James 
W. Parker, President, stated as 
follows: 


“Apparently the City of Detroit | 


has championed the idea that no 
utility should pay Federal excess 
profits taxes, but instead should 
avoid such war taxes through re- 
bates to customers, or by added 
local taxes. The principal con- 
tention is that, under present 
Federal tax laws, such action 
takes only 1/7th of the full 
amount from the _ utility and 


6/7ths from the Federal govern- | 


ment. 

“In our case the Federal ex- 
cess profits tax would have 
been relatively large because of 
the low pre-war _ base iod 
earnings arbitrarily required to 
be used in calculating the tax. 
The company needs, and Con- 
gress clearly intended it should 
have, 1/7th of included earnings 
to meet legitimately incurred 
requirements presently and in 
the post-emergency period. 


“The Treasury Department of 
the United States Government, on 
the other hand, evinces no great 
interest in the 6/7ths lost to it in 
war taxes, which must, of neces- 
sity, be raised from other sources. 
It has not opposed this threatened 
diversion of Federal tax revenue. 
The Office of Price Administra- 
tion has, in fact, intervened ac- 
tively in favor of such diversion, 
urging that the result is defla- 
tionary in its effect. We hold the 
contrary view—to channel the 
money, by way of taxes, into the 
United States Treasury is infla- 
tionary. If the management feels 
it must get court direction in such 
a novel and vital matter, there is 
country-wide interest in the out- 
come of the situation and rightly 
60.” 


% 
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Although rumors of the pos- 
sibility of a Chrysler stock split 
bobs up again in brokerage cir- 
cles, with the stock hovering 
mear the 100 mark, informed 
sources indicate that such a 
move is unlikely at this time. 


In deference to request of the 


% 





War Committee on Conventions, 
the 1945 convention of the Michi- 
gan Bankers Association, which 
was to be held in June, has been 
cancelled, it is announced by 
Joseph M. Dodge, President of the 
group. 


Rumors of a management fight 
in the Detroit and Canada Tunnel 
Company were set at rest when 
all the present officers’ were re- 
elected. They are George Cook, 
President; Fred T. Murphy, Vice- 
President; Charles E. Lewis, Sec- 
retary; and Fred C. Reese, Treas- 
urer and General Manager. Al- 
bert C. Lord, of New York, busi- 
ness man, was named to the board 
in place of William Bertles also 
of New York. 
| An increase in the common 
stock of 135,000 shares to 235,- 
000 shares was authorized. 





Detroit and Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Company has revealed part 
of its post-war plans in the form 
of construction of a new luxury 
\liner for use on the Great Lakes 
to replace the Greater Buffalo, 
which was taken over by the 
| Navy and converted into a “train- 
|ing aircraft carrier.” 





| Howard M. Warner, Chairman 
of the Michigan Corporation and 
(Continued on page 732) 


Robinson Mer. in 
Lansing for Merrill 


LANSING, MICH. — James H. 
'Robinson, Jr. has been appointed 
manager of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 121 West Mich- 
igan Avenue. Mr. Robinson has 
| been with the firm for some years. 











. Noble Becomes 
Detroit Exch. Member 


DETROIT, MICH.—Sheldon R. 
Noble, partner in White, Noble 
& Company, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Detroit Stock Exchange, 
and his firm was registered by 
the local board, Clark C. Wickey, 
Executive Vice-President, an- 
nounced. 

White, Noble & Company main- 
tains offices in the Michigan Trust 
Building, Grand Rapids, and in 
the Buhl Building, Detroit. 


| Connecticut Brevities 


The 1944 year-end balance sheet of the Northeastern Insurance 
Company revealed that admitted assets had increased from $6,713,014 
as of Dec. 31, 1943, to $6,933,742, while surplus advanced from 


$961,533 to $1,005,344. By using 


$57,694 would have been added to admitted assets and surplus. 
derwriting loss of $335,087 for the year was offset by net interest 
and rents of $175,018 and appre-@— err’ reer a5 7% 


ciation of securities of $215,812, 
showing a net gain of $35,743. | 
Surplus was increased $43,812. 
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The Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Company, completing one-hun- 
dred twenty-five years in busi- 
ness reported an all-time record 
volume of premiums of $32,- 
356,263—up 13.7%. Total pre-. 
mium volume for the fire and 
casualty groups combined ag- 
gregated $54,568,877—up 12.3%. 


Loss ratios, in line with other 
insurance companies, were higher, 
but the Aetna Fire Group re- 
duced its expense ratio. Incurred 
loss ratio in this group was 51.15% 
compared to 49.06% in 1943 while 
expense ratio was 42.93% against | 
45.49%. 


Liquidating value (exclusive of 
equity in wholly-owned subsid- 
iaries) was $58.96 compared to 
$56.41 in 1943. 

* fs as 


For the fiscal year ended No- 
vember 30, 1944, Russell Manu- 
facturing Company reported net} 
income from operations of $279,- | 
150 after all charges, as compared | 
to $724,253 the preceding fiscal | 
vear. On a per share basis, earn- | 
ings were $3.46 against $8.97 in| 
1943. 

Net income transferred to} 
earned surplus was $263,950 after | 
provision for postwar rehabilita- 
tion of $15,200. This latter amount 
is equal to the postwar refund of 
excess profits taxes. It is not ex- 
pected that 1944’s operations will 
require renegotiation. The com- 
pany’s total rehabilitation fund is 
$149,960, plus a contingency re- 
serve of $125,000. 
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President C. S Kremer of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
recently announced that the Con- 


necticut General Assembly has 
been asked to authorize the in- 
corporation of the Hartford Life 
Insurance Company. The Hart- 
ford group presently writes fire, 
casualty, surety and allied lines. 


While such _ authorization 


With J. Vander Moere Co. 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—John 

Cassee has been added to the staff 

of J. Vander Moere & Co., Peo- 

ples National Bank Building. 
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market values for the securities, 
Un- 


would enable preliminary steps 
in organization to be taken, the 
new affiliate is not expected to 
engage in underwriting life in- 
surance immediately. 


% % % 

For the eleventh successive 
year, Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company showed an in- 
crease in total telephone revenues 
over the preceding year. A gain 
of approximately a million dol- 
lars brought the 1944 aggregate 
revenue to a new high level of 
$30,435,963, while net profit avail- 
able for dividends was approxi- 
mately 22% under 1940’s total, due 
to increased taxes and operating 
expenses. Earnings per share 
were $6.31 against $6.17 in 1943 
and $8.10 in 1940. 

Telephones in service in 1944 
totalled 488,148—a gain of roughly 
2,700 during the year. 


The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company re- 
ported gross revenues of $182,394,- 
331 for the year 1944. This repre- 
sents a gain of $2,846,057, or 1.6% 
over the preceding year. Net in- 
come of $14,071,121, however, 
showed a decline of $8,830,316. 


a: 


The 1944 annual report of the 
Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company revealed that the 
company’s admitted assets totalled 
$446,743,743, a gain of approxi- 
mately $52,000,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. Surplus and special 
reserves totaling $31,930,594, 
showed an increase of about $7 
million. $2,673,000 was added to 
the contingency fund bringing the 
total to $12,326,000 while $2,312,- 
229 added to surplus brought the 
total to $17,604,594. 


a as wt 


Connecticut’s four major light 
and power companies reached a 
new peak in generation and sales 
of electrical energy for the sixth 
consecutive year. 


The combined output of Con- 
necticut Light and Power Com- 
pany, Hartford Electric Light,’ 
United Illuminating, and Con- 
necticut Power in 1944 totalled 
2,391,217,000 kilowatt hours. 

Connecticut Light and Power 
produced more than 1 billion kilo- 
watt hours of electricity—the 
greatest output ever dispensed by 
any Connecticut company in a 
year’s time. 

a % 


On February 15, the stock- 


sft 


_ holders of The Atwood Machine 


Co. of Stonington will meet to 
vote on a proposal to sell the 
company to Farrel-Birmingham 
Co. of Derby. If approved, the 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. would 
take over The Atwood Machine 
Co. on April 1. 


Franklin R. Hoadley, president 
of The Atwood Machine Co. has 
been elected successor to John W. 


‘Haddock who resigned as presi- 


dent of Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
last month. 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Says 


Averages now hacking away 
at the old high. Inability to 
penetrate may force stocks 
into temporary reaction. But 
reaction should not carry 
stocks more than one point or 
so lower if general “up” pic- 
ture is to be maintaiffed. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


The biggest piece of news 
is the result of the Big Three 
talkfest from Yalta on the 
Black Sea. The market is 
keeping its fingers crossed 
waiting to see how the de- 
cisions will work out in prac- 
tice. Meanwhile it is acting 
well one day and not so well 
the next. But the general 


undertone remains strong. 
% os a 











Looking at the market 
through the averages, there 
doesn’t seem much to cheer 
about. Last Tuesday (Feb. 6), 
for example, the Dow indus- 
trials were at 155.62. During 
the day the high was 156; the 
low, 155.18. Thursday (Feb. 
8) the high (also the high for 
the week) was 156.17 and the 
low, made Saturday, was 
154.25. 


xs KE 


In itself such action is 
meaningless, but when it is 
stacked alongside the old 
highs made during the week 
of Jan. 6, it begins to take on 
some significance. For on 
Jan. 11 the industrials man- 
aged to creep up to 155.85. 
Since then the averages have 
been puffing to try not only 
to get back to the old highs 
but to get through them. 
Whether or not they’ll suc- 
ceed remains to be seen. If 
it was only the industrials the 
average onlooker would have 
little to worry about. But 
the rails have a much harder 
row to hoe. 

ae 

Since the rails made their 
high of 51.03 on Jan. 10 they 
have acted more and more’ as 
if they were finished. As this 
is being written the rail aver- 
age is just under the 50 level. 
But the methed, or rather the 
pattern, it presents is not con- 
ducive to optimism. 


Bd 
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Here and there individual 
(Continued on page 741) 
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With excellent post-war traffic | 
prospects, reduced f:xed charges | 
and improved capital structures, 
the railroads should be able to) 
prosper in future years. Pessim- | 
ism toward the carriers has been | 
fully warranted in the past but | 
there is great danger in over- 
staying .this pessimistic viewpoint 
and misisng what may prove to} 
be a very long cyclical upswing in | 
railroad activity and prosperity. | 

For the benefit of our readers we | 
have analyzed the present situation | 
with particular emphasis on the | 
position of the railroads during | 
the “second front phase” of our) 
military operations and on the | 
probable outlook, which will come | 
about with “Peace” in Europe. | 
We are also discussing (1) The} 
unique position of the railroads 
with regard to war contract | 
termination. (2) Absence of re- | 
conversion problems. (3) The tax | 
benefits which may apply from | 
operation of the carryover and | 
carryback provisions of the Reve- | 
nue Act. (4) The larger reserves | 
which result from recent intro- | 
duction of depreciation charges 
for roadway and structures. 

Railroad earnings have been ex- | 
ceptionally good during the last | 
three years and despite heavy) 
taxation, reported net income for 
1944 will again prove quite fa- | 
vorable. A substantial volume of | 
railroad traffic for the remaining | 
war years is assured and, it is our | 
considered opinion, that a decade} 
of railway prosperity and devel-| 
opment may eventuate at the end} 
of the present war. | 

Railroad reorganizations are 
being completed and the period | 
of receiverships may soon be | 
terminated. Solvent carriers in} 
the marginal classification are| 
rapidly improving finances and a| 
very marked reduction in debt} 
and fixed charges will be éffected | 
during the war period. By the| 
end of 1945 fixed income bearing 
debt of American railroads will be | 
back to where it was in 1900. This | 
assumes consummation of various | 
reorganization plans as they have 
been drawn up by I. C. C. 

Competition from other forms) 
of transport reached its peak in| 
1937, according to our findings, 


By JOHN COLLINS 


Pessimistic Views of the Railroad Outlook No Longer Warranted, Because of 
Improved Efficiency, Restored Credit, Absence of Reconversion Problems, Tax 
Benefits From Carry-Back Provisions, and the Administration’s Accord With 
the Principle That Control Over Rates.and Wages Demands Preservation of 


Railroad Earnings and Credit. 


Railroad Facilities Have Been Main- 


tained and There Is No Longer the Question of Over Capitalization, 
and Despite Post-War Competition From Other Transportation, 
Railroad Traffic Will Continue to Grow and Cost of Operation on 
a Ton-Mile Basis Will Favor Them Over Others. 
Rail Equities Offer Excellent Value. 


and with trucking rates and water 
carrier tariffs, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the I. C. C., it seems un- 
likely that further adjusiment to 
new competition and: rate cutting 
will eventuate in the future. We 
expect a healthy improvement in 
airline transportation but doubt if 


the basic position of the railroads, 


as mass producers of freight and 
passenger service, will be altered 
to any appreciable extent in com- 
ing years. 

Spokesmen for the Administra- 
tion, have frequently pointed out 
that the Government was fully in 
accord with the principle that 
control over rates and wages also 
demanded that railway credit and 
earning power be preserved. In 
our opinion, conservative trends 
in the House and Senate which 
are now apparent, suggest that 
the railroads will be _ treated 
equitably in the future, regardless 
of the political party in power. 


The Post War Period 


Railroad rates will probably be 
much higher in the post war dec- 
ade. Leaders in the trucking in- 
dustry are openly discussing the 
need of a 30 to 40 per cent rate 
increase, and even novices in ‘the 
field of economics should reafize 
that public utilities. railroads, air- 
lines and other industries, op- 
erated in the public interest, must 
be able to charge enough for their 
services to cover costs and attract 
new capital. Otherwise this na- 
tion will be headed for com- 
munism and complete destruction 
of our capitalistic economy. As 


far as the immediate outlook on 
rates is concerned, little would be 


junked. 








increase which was cancelled by | 
the I. C. C. on May 15, 1943. 
majority of the railroads have ex- 


is likely to materialize. 


The Future of the Railroads 


natural that the long period of de- 


clining earnings, weakened fi- 

nances and the recurrence of re- 
ceiverships similar to the 1873 and 
1893 eras, should have wrecked 
railroad credit and destroyed in- 
vestors’ confidence in railway se- 
curities. National railroad policies 
were ineffectual in bringing about 
any betterment in the fundamen- 
tal problems of the carriers. The 
failure of the railroads in attain- 
ing full recovery was one of the 
major factors explaining the low 


‘level of industrial production for 
almost all of the ten-year period, 
gained under present conditions ; almost certain that a huge na-| a 
by restoration of the freight rate | tional income in the United States other measures, the Administra- 


Despite pump priming and 


Under | tion was unable to bring about 
A | these conditions, the carriers with any lasting prosperity. Soon, the 
strengthened finances and reduced | low level of freight traffic (after 


hausted their excess profits tax | fixed charges will surely prosper. | giving full recognition to the di- 
We are firmly convinced: that | version of freight to other forms 


carryovers and under these con- | 
ditions it would be virtually im- | 
possible to raise earnings above | 
the present level. 


The railroads have consistently | 
improved their efficiency and | 
once railway credit has been re- 
stored and the war period has) 
ended, a long era of moderniza- | 
tion and improvement is in pros- | 
pect. The I. C. C. and other Gov- | 
ernment bodies recognize that | 
railway plants are wearing out) 
rapidly under stress of war and | 
the carriers must be permitted to | 
rehabilitate their properties at the | 
earliest opportunity. 


The railroads have demonstrated | 
that they were indispensable at 
various times in our history, but | 
nothing has revealed this with | 
greater clarity than the present) 
war. We hesitate to think what | 
might have happened to our war 
effort if the railroads had_ been | 
The War Department | 
does not suffer from any illusion | 
that railway. facilities in the fu- 
ture will bessupplanted by other | 
forms of transport. 


| 


We believe there is considerable | 
evidence to indicate a heavy 
movement of traffic for export in 
the coming post war years. In 
addition, dynamic shortages. in 
consumers goods at home will im- 
mediately stimulate manufactur- 
ers, when the war ends and when 
the inflationary aspects of the 
situation are considered, it seems 
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railway securities are destined to 
benefit from the long upward 
cyclical rebound in -railway: traf- 
fic, as compared with the 1930- 
1940 decade, which appears likely 


| 


j 
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of transportation) which pre- 
vailed was considered a perma- 
nent situation. We were told by 
New Deal economists that alf 
frontiers had been reached in the 


to eventuate at the end of the! United States and that we were 


war. While speculation at this 
juncture, from the near term 
viewpoint, may be hazardous, we 
see no undue risks in buying un- 
dervalued railroad securities for 
cash with the idea of holding over 
a term of years. 


The experience of the railroads 
during the 1930-1940 decade was 
not a happy one, and it is only 





burdened with excess capacities in 
durable goods and consumers 
goods industries. On this basis, 
it was necessary for a “planned 
economy” to be made effective. 
We challenged such views in 1938 
and 1939 with research on the ex~ 
tent of industrial obsolescence in 
the United States. We pointed 


(Continued on page 734) 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
Annual reports of stock fire and casualty insurance companies 


are beginning to filter in, one by one. 


Thus far reports from the 


following companies have been received: Aetna Insurance Company 
and subsidiaries, Continental Insurance Company, Fidelity-Phenix 
Insurance Company and Fidelity and Deposit Company. 


In the Aetna report to stockholders, Mr. W. Ross 
President, called attention to the» 


fact that the year 1944 marked 
the 125th anniversary of the 
founding of the business, and that 
the year’s premium volume of 
$32,356,263 was the largest in the 
history of the company. Mr. Mc- 
Cain commented on the Supreme 
Court’s decision last June in the 
fallowing words: “Perplexing 
questions are presented to your 
Board of Directors by the decision 
last summer in the Southeastern 
Underwriters’ case in the Supreme 
Court’of the United States, upset- 
ting the settled law as laid down 
by the same court for more than 
75 years. Taxation of the insur- 
ance business has been an impor- 
tant resource to the several States 
and supervision of the activities 
of the companies, including rate- 
making, has been the State’s ex- 
clusive concern. Insurance is now 
declared to be in interstate com- 
merce and subject to a long line 
of regulations formulated for the 
control of very different activi- 
ties, without regard to the special 
requirements of this business. It 
is expected that many of the tax 
laws now on the statute books 
will be found unworkable in the 
new situation. Some features of 
rate-making as now practiced 
must be reviewed to determine 
whether they are in restraint of 
trade in interstate commerce. 


McCain, the 











Both Federal laws and State reg- 
ulations may well have to be 
modified. An early act of Con- 
gress is expected to meet the exi- 
gency temporarily. Final dispo- 
sition will take time. 
‘‘Meanwhile, as taxes become due 
and business must be transacted, 
the Board will use its best judg- 


ment and asks for the sympa- 


thetic understanding and cooper- 
ation of our stockholders and our 
customers while the steps pre- 
liminary to a solution are being 
worked out. 

“It would seem that even under 
the most favorable conditions, the 
insurance companies can look for- 
ward to much uncertainty and 
many problems for years to come. 
However, insurance is a basic ne- 
cessity’ and eventually must be 
able to solve its own difficulties. 

“It is felt that some in the Fed- 
eral Government are seeking to 
get control of the insurance busi- 
ness. Stockholders who believe 
in insurance remaining in the 
hands of private owners should 
give help to all those working for 
the free enterprise system.” 

The report contains a_ table 
which compares 1944 premium 
volume with 1943 for each of the 
companies in the Aetna fleet, and 





also shows 1944 operating ratios, 
as follows: 




















Increase Incurred Expense 
1944 Premiums over 1943 Losses % Ratio 
Aetna Insurance Company_----- $32,356,262.66 $3,900,171.55 51.08 42.96 
World Fire and Marine 
hsurance Company -_------~~ 2,834,133.13 366,652.04 57.56 43.33 
Piedmont Fire Insurance Co.____ 2,379,371.20 371,820.85 47.67 40.58 
Standard Insurance Company of 
ae Sp Ca ae eee 4,984,209.09 413,414.33 49.62 43.63 
Combined for fire group__._ $42,553,976.08 $5,052,058.77 §1.15 42.93 
The Century Indemnity Co._____- $8,475,088.54 $509,898.99 43.27 50.66 
Standard Surety & Casualty 
Company of New York______-_ - 3,539,812.47 452,208.25 49.02 49.53 
Combined for casualty group $12,014,901.01 $962,107.24 44.97 50.33 
eek) ff O0 . $54,568,877.09 $6,014,166.01 49.79 44.56 
Underwriting operations for the| the continuing increase in fire 


year resulted in a statutory loss 
of $1,555,393, or approximately 
$2.08 per share. However, when 
adjusted for the _ stockholders’ 
equity in the premium reserve, 
the loss is reduced to $0.30 per 
share. Investment income is re- 
ported at $1,745,175, or $2.33 per 
share, compared with $1.93 in 
1943. In commenting on these 
earnings, Mr. McCain pointed to 


losses due to the strain of war and 
to lower rates. He further said: 
“Higher losses and lower rates, 
increased taxes and expenses, are 
difficult problems to meet. Amer- 
ican business has always been 
able to meet its problems and we 
can meet ours. . .. In the post- 
war period, it would seem that 
insurance, and especially our com- 
panies, should have their full 
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Over-The-Counter Trading 


for corporation bonds and stocks. 
As was said in the brief herein- 
before referred to. in the Shaw- 


mut case: 
“A substantial volume of 
business in bonds, preferred 


stocks, and other fixed-income 
securities which are listed or 
admitted to unlisted trading pri- 
vileges on exchanges, is trans- 
acted over the counter. The 
principal market for many such 
securities is found off the ex- 
changes. Even with respect to 
some common stocks admitted 
to exchange trading, the volume 
of trading over the counter fre- 
quently exceeds that on the ex- 
change. Blocks of securities too 
large to be dealt in on the auc- 
tion market furnished by the 
exchange without danger of 
wide fluctuations in price, are 
normally bought and sold by re- 
course to the over-the-counter 





share in the increased business 
that is bound to come with the 
return to peacetime activities un- 
der free enterprise.” 

Continental Insurance Company 
reports a statutory underwriting 
profit of $653,870 and a net in- 
vestment income of $4,842,729. 
After adjustment for premium re- 
serve equity, net underwriting 
profits are $0.84 per share, com- 
pared with $1.84 in 1943. Net in- 
vestment income is $2.42 per 
share compared with $2.33, and 
Federal income taxes are $0.45 
compared with $0.91. Total net 
operating profits, after Federal 
taxes, compare as follows: 1944, 
$2.81 per share; 1943, $3.26 per 
share. Net premiums written were 
$29,490,000 against $27,075,000 in 
1943. 

Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Com- 
pany’s statutory underwriting 
profits were $229,027, or $0.15 per 
share; in 1944. Net underwriting 
profits, however, after adjustment 
premium reserve equity, were 
$0.77 per share, compared with 
$2.18 in 1943. Net investment in- 
come was $2.70 against $2.63 in 
1943 and Federal incomes taxes, 
$0.35 compared with $1.04. Total 
net operating profits per share 
compare as follows: 1944, $3.12; 
1943, $3.77. Net premiums writ- 
ten were $23,088,000 against $21,- 
599,000 in 1943. 

The stockholders’ report by Fi- 
delity and Deposit shows net ad- 
justed underwriting profits of 
$24.75 compared with $21.86 in 
1943; net investment income was 
$6.12 against $5.78, and Federal 
income taxes, $12.36 compared 
with $12.46. Total net operating 
profits after Federal income taxes 
compare as follows: 1944, $18.51 
per share: 1943, $15.15 per share. 


An interesting point brought 
out in the report by the President, 
Frank A. Bach, is that Federal 
and other taxes amounted to 
$14.11 per share of stock. This is 
equivalent to 2.35 times the divi- 
dend paid to stockholders! An- 
other item of interest is that. the 
company’s home office building in 
Baltimore is carried on the books 
at a net book value of $900,000 
after depreciation reserves of 
$500,000, compared with an as- 
sessed valuation of $2,004,250 and 
a-value of $1,739,014 as allowed 
by the Insurance Commissioners. 


To the extent. that the above 
reports are representative, indi- 
cations are that underwriting 
profits by fire companies in 1944 
were substantially less than in 
1943, and that some companies 
sustained underwriting losses; 
that Federal income taxes were 
lower; that net investment in- 
come was moderately higher, and 
that total net operating profits 
were some 15% below the 1943 
level. Excessively high fire losses 
seem to be the. principal reason 
for these relatively unfavorable 
results. This, however, is a war 
abnormality which will doubtless 





be corrected upon the resumption 
of peacetime conditions. 


(Continued from page 715) 
important segment of the market 


markets. In this connection, it 
may be stated that securities 
are largely bought and sold in 
the over-the-counter market for 
the ‘account of institutional in- 
vestors such as banks, trust 
companies, insurance compa- 
nies, investment trusts, and edu- 
cational and charitable founda- 
tions, whose dealings are gen- 
erally in blocks of considerable 
size.” 


One of the most outstanding 
features of over-the-counter 
trading is the maintenance of a 
market by and amongst dealers. 
This takes on responsibilities 
which differ widely from the 
broker-investor relationship. 


The dealer’s market leads to 
ultimate sales to the public. 

Taking a position in the se- 
curity, a dealer first makes care~ 
ful study of the background of 
the investments, and because of 
his peculiar knowledge based up- 
on the effort made by him, is fre- 
quently enabled to realize sub- 
stantial profits, for the members 
of the public that he serves. 

Dealers in fact become spe- 
cialists who maintain the mar- 
kets and are frequently the 
centers for buy and sell or- 
ders throughout the country 
with respect to the particular 
securties in which they take a 
position. 


Yet another contrast in the re- 
spective markets is illustrated by 
the following. Whilst orders are 
matched on the floors of the ex- 
changes, a great part of the-over- 
the-counter activity consists in 
the “merchandising” of securities, 
the finding of buyers and sellers 
to take the securities bid and 
offered. 

In the over-the-counter field, 
broker-customer relationship gen- 
erally is vested with more of a 
personal element. There is the 
creation of a market as a result of 
solicitation and the employment 
of salesmen. 

These are only some of the 
more important of the many char- 
acteristics applying to over-the- 
counter trading. 

This resume is not original with 
us and can be found in a number 
of the arguments and briefs 
which, from time to time, have 
been presented before the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 


We think it important to bear 
them in mind now because of the 
efforts which are being made to 
invade over-the-counter opera- 
tions by means of unlisted trad- 
ing applications. 

Of course, these attempts will 
be decidedly unpopular and will 
meet with an avalanche of pro- 
test. However, to suggest “that it 
can’t happen here,” would be most 
unfortunate. 


The price of obtaining our free- 
dom is constant and unwavering 
vigilance. This vigilance we must 
never relax if we are to retain 
the functional advantages of over- 
the-counter trading, both to the 
public and to the securities dealer 
and broker. 

By a long period of custom 
and usage, the workings of the 
different markets have demon- 
strated their responsiveness to 
the public needs. The ability to 
so respond should not be im- 
peded by any incursions upon 
over-the-counter trading. 

EACH MARKET SHOULD 
CONTINUE TO RENDER THE 
SERVICE FOR WHICH IT IS 
BEST FITTED. 





Resumes Activity 


As of Jan. 23, 1945, Schafer 
Bros., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, resumed the 
status of an active Exchange 
member firm. On Oct. 23, 1942, 
it had become inactive during the 
period that all active general 





partners were engaged in War 
service. 








Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 


3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. | 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W. | 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 




















NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 

Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 


Paid-Up Capital______ £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund________ £2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 


banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 


NYSE Short Interest 
Increased in January 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on Feb. 6 that short 
interest as of the close of business 
on the Jan. 31, 1945 settlement 
date, as compiled from informa- 
tion obtained by the New York 
Stock Exchange from its members 
and member firms, was 1,475,441 
shares, compared with 1,390,713 
shares on Dec. 29, 1944, both to- 
tals excluding short positions cay- 
ried in the odd-lot accounts of all 
odd-lot dealers. As of the Jan. 31, 
1945 settlement date, the total 
short interest in all odd-lot deal- 
ers’ accounts was 39,426 shares, 
compared with 33,228 shares on 
Dec. 29, 1944. The Exchange’s re- 
port added: 


Of the 1,256 individual stock 
issues listed on the Exchange on 
Jan. 31, 1945, there were 78 issues 
in which a short interest of 5,000 
or more shares existed, or in 
which a change in the short posi- 
tion of 2,000 or more shares oc- 
curred during the month. 

In the following tabulation is 
shown the short interest existing 
at the close of the last business 
day for the last 12 months. 














1944— 
(7): SS SS grees Sa eo 847.335 
SE I ins inven de oh as cuca ela 960,617 
RE ok i. ee 1,028,480 
I on a eschew aren de ees 1,090,581 
i rs ag 1,181,293 
SG Re ae Ree 1,287,970 
ie Mle mie 1,327,641 
Ns oe as cate wos aie ik ete 1,283,555 
RMN We 6 ccc ube es 1,275,709 
es Me i bes kak ate 1,373,540 
POO Mc ca decal lLoaag 1,436,271 
I Sa a Oe 1,390,713 

1945— 
oT” RSEPOS gS Soiree oe aaa ee 1,475,441 
Frederick M. Swan Is 


With Buckley Brothers 


_ (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


BOSTON, MASS.—Frederick M. 
Swan has become associated with 
Buckley Brothers, members of the 
New York, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles Stock Exchanges. The 
firm’s main office is at 1529 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. A New 
York branch is maintained at 63 
Wall Street. ’ 

Mr. Swan has for many years 
been proprietor of Frederiek M. 





Swan & Co. in Boston, 
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During five wars in which this country has engaged, the 97-year-old Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has supported the Government through its 
investments. At the end of 1944, more than one-third of its total assets was 
invested in United States Government securities. The Company’s dollars are 
also going into railroads, utilities and industries essential to the war effort. 
After Victory, these and other Penn Mutual investments will continue to 
help our country in providing employment and aiding industrial expansion. 


Insurance dollars fight for Victory and 
Pen — + a 
‘te =~ build for Prosperity after the War is won 





, 





$2,141,038,301 of protection was owned by Penn Mutual policyholders as of 
December 31, 1944, representing 622,960 individual policies. 


$135,142,969 of new business was paid for in 1944—a gain of 9.65% 
over 1943. 


$54,515,385 was paid to Penn Mutual policyholders and beneficiaries during 
1944. 


Penn Mutual’s 97th Annual Statement 


In accordance with the requirements of its Charter, this Company publishes the following statement which represents - 
the principal features of its NINETY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT to policyholders. A copy will be sent upon request. 


Statement of 


Income and Surplus Reserve 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1944 


Your Company’s income during the year con- 
sisted of: . 
Insurance premiums, annuity deposits, divi- 
dends left with the Company to acc lat 
at interest, and policy proceeds left with 
the Company for future distribution under 
options of settlement ......-..-. $92,856,795.37 
Investment income consisting of interest, 
dividends and rents, net increase of 
$197,184.28 in values of investments, less 
expenses of foreclosed real estate including 





$443,311.41 for real estate taxes ..... 29,949,596.10 
Net gain from sale or other disposition of . 
BO 8 UW ace + We eee Wield 2,176,263.66 
CORE SRS i 6. 0 URGES 0 eT o's 116,183.60 
$125,098,838.73 


During the year your Company: 
Made payments of policy benefits to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries amounting to . . 
Increased the goes reserves and accumu- 
lated dividend fund by the amount of . . 
Paid the cost of operations for the year includ- 
ing $2,152,351.44 for federal and state 
taxes, licenses and insurance department 
fees, of which $770,000.00 —— esti- 
mated federal income tax for 1944 .... 12,270,992.58 


$54,515,384.56 
43,024,922.26 . 


109,811,299.40 
For the year 1944, your Company's net income was ..... $ 15,287,539.33 
At January 1, 1944, the surplus reserve for the 
protection of policyholders and available for 
mortality and investment fluctuations and 
other contingencies amounted to ...... $44, 168,450.12 
Less unrealized appreciation on stocks and non- 
amortizable bonds at January 1, 1944 .... 742,592.86 
43,425,857.26 


$ 58,713,396.59 
From the above, your Board of Trustees provided for the payment 
of dividends to policyholders on policy anniversaries during 


SE NEE v0 6k 6 8 3 RTE Aw Ol 0 Ws 10,150,000.00 
So that the surplus reserve at December 31, 1944, amounted to . $ 48,563.396.59 


TRUSTEES 


THOMAS S. GATES 
WILLIAM W. BODINE 
JAMES E, GOWEN 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE 
WALTER D. FULLER 
CHARLES E, BRINLEY JOHN E. BIERWIRTH 
WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY GEORGE E. ALLEN 
LEONARD T. BEALE GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER WM. FULTON KURTZ 
, WILLIAM I. SCHAFFER ROBERT T. McCRACKEN ROBERT L, JOHNSON 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
PHILIP C. STAPLES 
MARTIN W. CLEMENT 
CHARLES R. SHIPLEY 
EDWARD E. BROWN 


MORRIS L. CLOTHIER 
JOHN STORY JENKS 

E. WALTER CLARK 
CLINTON F. McCORD 
BENJAMIN RUSH 
ADOLPH G. ROSENGARTEN 
WILLIAM M. ELKINS 








me PEN N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 e INDEPENDENCE SQUARE « PHILADELPHIA 


Statement of Financial Condition 
December 31, 1944 
ASSETS 
ll ils Se a I bi i ck ho hoo 9s ve. 9 kh & he $ 14,207,110.70 


Bonds and stocks at amortized or other values prescribed by National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners: 


Bonds: 
United States Government direct obligations (See 
ee Be oe Ee rar in errr e $328,294, 163.36 
Canadian Government direct and guaranteed obligations §32,308,364.26 
State, county and municipal obligations ....... 24,973,934.99 
Railroad obligations ...... Ee a ee 106,459,693.96 
Railroad equipment obligations ...........+ 31,084,158.37 
Public utility obligations ........ tal 0 ag ge 134,575,043.12 
Industrial and miscellaneous obligations ....... 51,218,628.32 
$708.913,986.38 
Stocks: Preferred, guaranteed and common ...*%.. 14,880,876.00 
————————_ 723 794,862.38 
RN ala Le Pee a ee CA eee. 485,629.33 
Mortgages, including $73,016.22 foreclosed liens subject 
to redemption: 
> neh dog eee bey eee ee pW ei Obie 4.8 oe $114,665, 139.74 
FON g0-0 6 936 ar ose Se 6 He wets 0 3,723,037.38 
—————_ 118, 388,177.12 
Real Estate: 
ete er PU Le See SEAS wd 010-408 $ 15,639,598.53 
P09) pcb lhele. 0.3 ee 9:96 koe Widis Sic eee 1,603,328.18 
$ 17,242,926.71 
Home office building ....... ge ecee cee awe 7,035,751.35 
—orrere—— 2027 SIE 
Loans to.policyholders'on policies of the Comeene eRe ee eee 48,284,914.78 
Interest due and accrued on bonds, mortgages and loans on policies; and rents 
due and accrued on real estate 66s wt te eth te tee ees 7,463,293.71 
Premiums due and in process of collection from policyholders and premiums 
not. yet due within current policy year, for which full statutory policy 
reserves have been set up; and miscellaneous assets ........-.-> 12,204,343.87 
Sete Adaaitted: Assets ook bis ee K be ewes tees $949, 107,009.95 
LIABILITIES 


Policy reserves which with future premiums and interest earnings provide for 
the payment of benefits as they fall due under the policies in force . . . $817,607,019.40 
Dividends. eft by policyholders with the Company at interest, and interest 
ENE GERRI ea ae PE RORY Coe PLY 8 53,847,423.05 
Dividends payable to policyholders on policy anniversaries during 1945(This 
amount is distributed from savings in mortality, expenses, etc., and from 





interest earnings in excess of requirement of policy reserves) ..... .« 10,150,000.00 
Policy claims in process of settlement ......-- +++ e+see ees 4,494,416.62 
Premiums, interest and rents paid in advance; accrued taxes; dividends to 
policyholders in course of payment; bills for current operating expenses; 
and mipodilancous liabilities... 0 0 Oe) ooo on cece wien Be eee 10,487,767.21 
Unrealized appreciation on stocks and non-amortizable bonds ........ 1,456,987.08 
$898,043,613.36 
Surplus Funds: 
Reserve for mortgages... ....005 2000 $ 2,500,000.00 
Surplus reserve for the protection of policyholders and 
available for mortality and investment fluctuations 
and other contingencies. ......++.++-+ ‘ 48,563,396.59 
: ————_ 51, 063,396.59 
Total Liabilities and Surplus Funds .......--+-++++- $949, 107,009.95 
NOTE A—United States Government bonds carried at $263,251.48 in the above statement are on deposit with 
certain States as required by law. ; 
NOTE B—The Statement of Financial Condition and the related S of J and Surplus Reserve are 
prepared in d with ing principles applied by the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania. 
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Problems of Tax Reform 


(Continued from first page) 


Background of Revenue Problems 
We have come a long way in the 


past five years in the devising of| 1944 is our start toward tax re- 
the heaviest tax collections ever | form. ive 
Our gigantic | ers the privilege of using the 
program of war spending makes) withholding receipts for a tax re- 
this tax collection necessary. The! turn; it gave 10 million others the 
Congress has used every reason-| privilege 
able means, and I am afraid some | through the 


conceived by man. 


not-so-reasonable means, to tap 


the earnings of individuals and | taxes 
business on behalf of the Federal | tion. 


Treasury. Federal yearly reve- 


nues are now about 47 billion dol- | 


lars, and with 10 billion dollars 
added for state and loeal levies, 
taxes amount to over 35 percent of 
national income. 

Our Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, of which I have the honor to 
be a member, came to the conclu- 
sion last year that income taxes 
had reached the point of dis- 
couragement. 

What is this point of discourage- 
ment? 

Well, out in my big State of 
Kansas, a farmer says a cow needs 
three acres of grass. The grass 
_will grow just enough to keep 
ahead of her appetite. A hundred 
cows on three hundred acres of 
pasture would be safe. Put 150 
cows in there, and you'll soon get 
a bovine rendition of “Don’t Fence 
.»Me In,” and a bunch of broken 
gates. When the grass disappears 
—a cow gets discouraged. You 
lose both grass and cows. 


If government overloads busi- 
ness with taxes, it will lose both 
business and revenues. The mil- 
lions that want jobs in useful pri- 
vate enterprise will be forced to 
look to a paternalistic govern- 
ment. 


Our Committee stood pat 
against increasing individual in- 
come rates for 1945, and with suc- 
cess. The 1944 Revenue Act did 
increase corporate excess profits 
taxes from 90 to 95 percent, but 
the corporate normal and surtaxes 
were held at the 40 percent rate, 
and the 80 percent over-all limit 
was also maintained. 


_ There have been many com- 
plaints about the complexity of 
the tax system and a lot more 
complaints about the way taxes 
are collected under interpreta- 
tions of the law by the adminis- 
trators. The present tax structure 
is involved and confusing; sim- 
plification and clarification can 
save many millions of dollars of 
both the taxpayers’ and the gov- 
ernment’s money. 


| 
| 


| 








| economic practice. 


Efforts Toward Simplification 
The Tax Simplification Act of 


It gave 30 million taxpay- 


of rapid calculation 
“short form.” 

Corporate and other business 
deserve a similar simplifica- 
Of course there are people 
who thrive professionally on these 
complexities, but by nature busi- 
ness executives have a yen for ef- 
ficiency. The “make work” theory 
has never been accepted as sound 


The degree of simplification we 
achieve will be in ratio to your 
demand and public understanding 
and I urge you to use your crea- 
tive talents for this high purpose. 
I am not nearly so concerned 
about your concealing complaints 
from Congress as I am about your 
being timid with suggestions. 

On the Republican side—at 
least—we have a very subborn at- 
titude on taxation. In the face of 
all these brilliant new theories by 
tea-cup economists and _  long- 
haired leftists we cling to the idea 
that taxes should be adjusted to 
sound business practices, and not 
that business should have continu- 
ally to adjust to new taxes. 

We don’t want government by 
“TAXOCRATS” continually med- 
dling with the competitive prac- 
tices that brought this nation the 
highest living standard on earth 
and the capacity to outfight and 
outproduce all regimented peo- 
ples. 


Some Future Considerations 


For that reason, we. so-called 
conservatives have: some _ weird 
experiences in trying to frame a 
tax law with the so-called liber- 


als, who are especially liberal 
with the dollars of 50°’million tax- 
payers. It’s like approaching 


fatherhood. You try to work, try 
to study, pace the floor; you begin 
to get scared. Finally, you get a 
law. Then come the screams. 
Your tax baby looks strange, may- 
be deformed. You say: “Did I 
help produce this thing?” So we 
look for someone to share the 
blame. We call in the tax doctors: 

One thoughtful suggestion 
which came out of this group, I 
believe, proposes that information 





returns for income tax purposes | 
and the employer’s return for so- 


cial security taxes be combined. 


To me, this double reporting, 
looks unnecessary and I hope you 
can suggest practical methods of 
relief. 

Some of you report difficulty 
over an interpretation by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue which 
requires tax withholdings to be 
reported as of the date of actual 
payment, rather than determining 
the withholdings on the basis of 
established payroll periods. I am 
sure a solution to this problem 
can be worked out with your as- 
sistance, so that you will not be 
required to abandon sound and 
established practices. 

I mention these two problems 
because they illustrate how you 
can give us guidance from your 
own personal experience. 


The Individual Income Tax 


We still have a complication 
with regard to individual income 
taxes which is bothersome. Ex- 
emptions for normal and surtaxes 
are not the same. We allow $500 
exemption per taxpayer for the 3 
percent normal tax, and for sur- 
taxes we give a $500 exemption 
respectively to taxpayer, spouse 
and dependents. 

This procedure is necessary to 
obtain as many tax-contributors 
to the war effort as possible, since 
the burden is so great that all 
must share the load. Had the 
many surtax exemptions been al- 
lowed for normal taxes, about 12 
million would have escaped in- 
come : taxes. 

The great simplification feature 
of the present income tax is the 
option granted to some 30,000,000 
taxpayers to use their withholding 
receipts as a tax return. Thus, we 
have shifted at least part of the 
cost and trouble of tax computa- 
tion to the government. It does 
not hit the heart of the problem 
since the law itself is still cum- 
bersome and unwieldy. 

I believe we can produce a 
clearly written tax law which the 
average taxpayer can understand 
and follow. A man can dream, 
can’t he? 


The Taxes on Corporation 
So far, nothing has been accom- 
plished toward simplification of 
corporate taxes. There are five 
corporate taxes: 
1; Norman tax top rate, 24%. 
2. Surtax top rate, 16%. 
3. Capital Stock Tax $1.25 per 
thousand of declared value. 
4. Declared Value _ Excess- 
Profits Tax, 66/10 to 132/10%. 
5. Excess Profits Tax, 95%. 
The last tax is clearly a war 
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As all of these securities have been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 
This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities, | 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


19,592 Shares 


Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc. 


6% Cumulative Convertible 


Preferred Stock 
$25.00 Par Value 


Price $25.75 per share 


Copies of she Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


CALLEN & COMPANY 
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measure and certainly has 


place in peacetime economy. It 


j 
| 


no | fund, is set at $46 billions. 


should be eliminated immediately | tions coming from? 


with victory. And it is only 
proper to call a spade a spade and 
refer to the recapture of profits 
through renegotiation a sixth tax 
and one which only war can jus- 
tify. 


The capital stock tax and de-| 


clared value excess profits tax 
were adopted back in the early 
days of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. 

The budget estimates a yield 
from these taxes for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1946 at about 
$500 million. This is not all reve- 
nue by any means, because both 
taxes are allowed as deductions 
in computing income and excess 
profits taxes. Hence, the govern- 
ment realizes only about $150 mil- 
lion net revenue from these 
sources. 

Aside from the comparatively 
small revenue involved, these tax- 
es have caused more headaches to 
business than any tax which has 
ever been written into the Federal 
code. It is admitted to be a guess- 
ing game. The one _ guessing 
closest the future income of his 
corporation is the prize-winner 
because he pays less taxes, This 
is a particularly difficult and 
often costly sport, especially in 
these times of uncertain incomes. 
The declared value excess profits 
tax and the related capital stock 
tax should be eliminated. 

I believe our tax system should 
telescope corporation normal and 
surtaxes into one flat rate and 
give a lower rate to small busi- 
ness through credits or exemp- 
tions. The complicated structure 
of normal and surtaxes were en- 
acted to collect income tax on the 
interest from _ partially-exempt 
Federal bonds. They are still ex- 
empt from normal tax, but the 
surtax catches them. 

Now, since the interest from all 
government bonds issued after 
March, 1941, is subject both to 
normal and surtaxes, the problem 
has all but disappeared, and could 
be solved if the Treasury. would 
call in the partially-exempt bonds, 
which are callable and allow a tax 
credit on the balance. 


A Sound Tax Structure 


I am a great believer in having 
ONE tax for corporations in order 
to eliminate the waste and ex- 
pense of keeping the many rec- 
ords which are now required to 
compute taxes on so many differ- 
ent bases. The government would 
save the countless manhours now 
devoted to checking taxpayers’ re- 
turns; business would be relieved 
of many millions of dollars of 
needless cost of compliance. 

Frequent changes in our tax 
laws play havoc with business 
policies. It has been impossible 
for most taxpayers to plan ahead. 
Not only that—but they must 
maintain idle funds against unset- 
tled taxes, new claims and new 
decisions by the colle@ Busi- 
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Now, where are these collec- 
Individual income taxes, 
about $19 billions. 
Corporation Income Taxes 


and Excess Profits Taxes, about 
$17 billions. 


This total of 36 billion dollars of 
income taxes will furnish almost 
80 percent of our total revenue. 
In addition, somewhat under $2 
billions is expected to go into the 
Treasury through renegotiation. 

We will collect $5% billions 
from excise taxes and one half 
billion net from employment tax- 
es. The balance—about 2% bil- 
lions—will come from estate and 
gift taxes, customs and miscel- 
laneous receipts. 


A Comparison of Nations 


No other country derives so 
much of its total revenue from 
income taxes. In many nations, 
more than one-half of the reve- 
nues come from excises. Great 
Britain gets a fourth of her total 
revenues from excises, even 
though she is a firm believer in 
the income tax. In one of his re- 
cent budget messages, the British 
Chancellor expressed hope for the 
return to the system of more reli- 
ance on excises. Canada gets 
about one-third of her revenues 
from excises. 

Therefore, any consideration of 
postwar tax programs must de- 
termine what percentages of the 
burden shall be borne by excises, 
personal and corporate income. 
Men have been eternally seeking 
the proper balance. It is in the 
scales of economic justice. 


Tax Plans—Good and Bad 


Some of our postwar tax plans 
go so far as to advocate a complete 
repeal of the corporation income 
taxes. Some tax economists advo- 
cate on eventual repeal of most 
excises. 

Other groups favor a high cor- 
porate tax and.advocate low per- 
sonal income texes. There can be 
and is an honest difference of 
opinion as to which method merits 
approval. On one premise—we 
must agree—that is—as long as 
the government spends, we’ve got 
to meet expenditures by taxes. 

No, we cannot approach this 
bright new peace by reducing 
taxes simply to ease the tax bur- 
den, or by suggestions that the 
other fellow pay instead of you. 


The Federal Financial System 


Our Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House is the source of 
the tax law. Likewise, the Appro- 
priations Committee is the source 
of authority to withdraw money 
from the Treasury. Of course 
both are subject to the vote of the 
whole Congress, but the House 
Committees do the original plan- 
ning and spadework. 

As now organized, Ways and 
Means plan the taxing without so 
much as a conference with the 
Appropriations group on the 
spending. We in Ways and Means 
must impose all the taxes we 
think the economy can bear, yet 
revenues have lagged far behind 
expenditures. The result is deficit 
and debt, and while deficits are 
unquestionably necessary during 
war, as a peacetime policy they 
promise only national catastrophe. 

The so-called “streamlining” of 
Congress is the subject of various 
plans, and some of them seek bet- 
ter correlation between the spend- 
ing and taxing functions. Con- 
gress needs well-paid and expert 
help to handle these billions in 
budgeting. Also, professionally, 
you should be interested, for men 
of your methods and talents are 
just the type who can save us bil- 
lions in both spending and tax 
planning. 

We are just pouring sand down 
a rathole in our tax planning un- 
less it is related to control of 
spending. Spending IS taxing. 
The tax burden is compounded 
when that spending competes with 
business and destroys taxpayers, 


The Tax Planning 
There have been several com- - 
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prehensive studies on the postwar 
tax system. Two or three are be- 
ing made by government. bodies; 
others come from unofficial, but 
nonetheless authoritative groups. 
They are all helpful and hopeful 
and will receive careful consid- 
eration. Perhaps they take too 
much for granted in spending 
economies and balanced budgets, : 
but the fact that 62 proposals (at | 
the last count) have been pro-| 
duced is prime evidence of 
aroused taxpayers. 

Postwar taxes are getting more 
attention than any other proposed 
legislation in our history. All tax 
groups, whether they be Republi- 
cans, Democrats, Right or Left, 
Labor, Business or Agriculture, 
AGREE that expanded business 
activity and high employment. are 
the twin goals of our postwar 
economy. 

But let’s not say that taxes in 
themselves will bring about 
either. The chief contribution our 
tax system can make is to give 
employment and business activity 
the best tax climate we can rea- 
sonably afford. 

All of us concerned with taxa- 
tion may well ask of each tax that 
is now on the books: “Does it in- 
jure the chance of full employ- 
ment?” 

The excess profits tax is marked 
for early slaughter on my list as 
a tax which seriously discourages 
investment in new enterprise or 
in the expansion of business. 

This tax tends to discourage the 
very type of business that. is go- 
ing to make jobs—the enterprise 
that involves considerable risk. 
Surely there still is a_ place in 
America to make an honest gain 
by risking a shoe-string on an 
idea, a patent or by hard work— 
an idea that will make jobs. 

What other taxes should be re- 
duced and to what degree is a 
round-robin argument. Surtaxes 
on personal income are too high 
and will discourage investment; 
the same is true of corporation 
taxes. 

The double taxation of divi- 
dends as individual income after 
they have been taxed as corpora- 
tion income is an inequity and 
needs serious study. 


Small business needs special 
considerations. The big ideas of 
today, the core of our progress, 
came out of the little tinker shops 
of yesterday. More than any anti- 
trust legislation, the promotion of 
the welfare of small business is a 
guard against monopolies and so- 
cial stagnation. We must there- 
fore be certain that tax relief ap- 
plies to the lower brackets and 
small enterprises for the sake of 
employment as well as progress. 


I speak parficularly of taxes on 
business largely because I believe 
it is your professional interest and 
also because corporation taxes are 
my particular assignment in the 
Republican Postwar Tax Study 
Committee. This Committee iis 
composed of 25 members of the 
minority who are versed in tax 
matters, and under the able lead- 
ership of Mr. Reed of New York. 
However, I must for the record 
say that income taxes are just as 
burdensome upon the individual. 
Any reduction of corporate in- 
come taxes must have a compen- 
sating reduction in individual 
taxes. 





Taxes and Budget 


By the lowest estimates, our 
postwar budgets are going to run 
$17 to $30 billion, depending on 
how much we spend for war vet- 
erans, foreign relief, defense, debt 
and public works. These are the 
items above those we used to con- 
sider a normal 4 billion ‘dollar 
government. 


We are collecting about 46 bil- 
lion dollars in wartime taxes. If 
we spend $23 billion we could re- 
duce our tax collections 50% and 
still balance the budget on our 
present basis of national income. 

Now, please don’t anyone say 
that we plan to cut postwar taxes 
in half. It might be good politics 
to say it. but it would be dishonest 
and a disservice. I hope we can 
do it. The only honest way is 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Joint Committee on Taxation Regommendations and Literature 


spending and prosperity shared by 
labor, agriculture and industry. 

The Joint Committee on Taxa-| 
tion, representing the House Ways | (Continued from page 717) 
and Means Committee and the | dum—Herzog & Co., 170 Broad-| potentialities—Buckley Brothers, 
Senate Finance Committee, is giv-| way, New York 7, N. Y. 1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
ing the entire tax structure and | 








our postwar problems a careful 
and close study. It has assigned 


| 


Boston & Maine Income 414s of 
1970—memorandum on potentiali- 


its staff, directed by the very able | ties—MecLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 
and overworked Colin F. Stam,|1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


to the details of this tremendous 
task. 





Boston & Providence Railroad— 


The joint committee by a resolu-| descriptive circular—Adams & 


tion requested the Treasury to de-| Peck, 63 Wall Street, New York 
vote their full energy to this prob-| 5, N, yY. 


lem. Their tax economists and 


| 


experts are cooperating whole-| 


heartedly. 





Central Iron & Steel—bulletin 


Every possible effort} on recent developments—Lerner 


is being made to gather in the! & Co., 10 Post Office Square, Bos- 
ideas of tax minded persons and} ton 9, Mass. 


groups. 

Probable postwar budgets are 
being set up and from this long 
study, which started back in June 
and. July of last year, the Congress 
will be furnished the basic facts, 
data and information on which 
to proceed and write the changes 
in our tax laws. 

You men. who know the general 
thinking of our committee in the 
House under Hon. Robert Dough- 
ton’s leadership, and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate under 
Senator George, will understand 
the good common sense that will 
be basic in the task. Perhaps that 
is the greatest word of encourage- 
ment and optimism I can bring 
you. 


A Federal Tax Commission 


The one thing I dread is a re- 
petition of past experiences. Our 
Committee will be petitioned by 
and hear the testimony of Labor, 
Agriculture and Business. Each 
group will ably and honestly pres- 
ent their suggestions. 

In case of conflict, who are we 
to believe? Or shall we just fol- 
low the rule of votes and con- 
stituency? Will this old-fashion- 
ed, time-worn routine give ug a 
sound tax structure? No, it will 
not. 

I have consistently advocated a 
Federal tax commission, a com- 
mission composed of representa- 
tives of agriculture, labor, busi- 
ness and industry, individual tax- 
payers and consumers, tax ac- 
countants, tax lawyers and tax 
economists, this committee to co- 
operate as a fact finding and ad- 
visory committee to the Congress. 

Congress can write a tax bill 
but it must be acceptable to our 
people. We need the wide ex- 
perience and broad views of every 
group. We must have the whole- 
hearted cooperation of labor, agri- 
culture and industry. 

My anxiety is that the best tax 
plan bears the widest approval of 
the nation, because it is the plan 
of most general approval that is 
going to be your tax law, perhaps 
the tax basis for generations to 
come. 


Don’t personalize your tax com- 
plaints. Fit them in with the tax 
problems of others. Judge them 
in terms of national welfare. 


Building the Postwar Tax 
Structure 


Having this in mind I think we 
can all agree on five basic points 
which must be the very founda- 
tion of our postwar tax structure. 

1. As to its source, it must be 
developed by a representative, pa- 
triotic group, not one suspect of 
privilege. 

2. As to its effect, the primary 
motive must be maximum em- 
ployment AND business activity. 

3. As to its scope, it must give 
more than casual attention to the 
balancing of spending by reve- 
nues. 

4. As to its benefits, it must 
equitably spread tax relief. 


5. As to its soundness, it must 
bear approval by the most expert 
AND practical opinion available. 

Your taxation committee—the 
whole of Congress for that mat- 
ter—are only the sounding board 











Central Soya — Discussion of 
possibilities — Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 





Chicago North Shore and Mil- 
waukee Railroad—Analysis of 
of equities and earnings available 
—Brailsford & Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, II. 





A. De Pinna Co.—current and 
future possibilities — Herrick, 
Waddell & Co., Inc., 55 Liberty 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Co.— Memorandum on 
operating revenues for 1944— 
Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Fashion Park, Inc.—post-war 
outlook—Simons, Linburn & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Grinnell Corporation—post-war 
prospects and current position— 
Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 150 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





Gruen Watch — Discussion of 





of the nation. Before we are law- 
makers, we are selectors and 
arbiters between the segments of 
our economy. 

The justice of your government 
depends upon the interest in gov- 
ernment by the just. And the 
summary expression of govern- 
ment is its taxes, for in their col- 
lection the government manifests 
its character—constructive or de- 
structive. 

Let’s not patch our tax struc- 
ture with politics, privilege and 
provincialism. 

Let’s leave enough grass for the 
cows. 





2, Pa. 





Indiana Gas & Chemical—late 
memorandum—First of New York 
Corporaton, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Industrial Brownhoist — Recent 
bulletin — Allman, Moreland & 
Co., Penobscot Building, Detroit 
26, Mich, 





Interstate Aircraft & Engineer- 
ing Co.—Present and prospective 
possibilities—Hirsch & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Long Bell Lumber Company— 
memo discussing enviable post- 
war outlook and earnings possi- 
bilities—Comstock & Co., 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. - 





P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc. 
analytical discussion—Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Merchants Distilling Common— 
Memorandum—Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 





Midland United Preferred — 
Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





National Gas & Electric Corpo- 
ration—report on *position and 
outlook—Peter Morgan & Co., 31 
Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





New Bedford Rayon Company— 
comparative earnings figures—F. 
H. Koller & Co., Inc., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 





New York Bank Stocks—com- 
parative analysis and significant 
ratios for eighteen stocks in 1944 
—tLaird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company—A study 
of the current situation and dis- 
cussion of the pending reorgani- 
zation plan—H. Hentz & Co., 
Hanover Square, New York 4, 
N. Y. 








Oxford Paper preferred and 
common—analytical study—Good- 


body & Co., 115 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. » # 





Panama Coca-Cola—Discussion 
of this situation—Hoit, Rose & 
Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





Pickering Lumber Co.—memo 
regarding possibility of oil dis- 
covery on properties owned by 
the company—White & Company, 
Mississippi Valley Trust Building, 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 





Pittsburgh Railways — current 
study—First of New York Corpo- 
ration, 70 Pine Street, New York 
5, NW. ts 


Post War Earnings and Debt 
Reduction Possibilities for Sea- 
board Railway Company—circu- 
lar on written request—Pflug- 
felder, Bampton & Rust, 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 








Public National Bank & Trust 
Company—comparative figures— 
Cc. E. Unterberg & Company, 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Railroad Earnings — Record of 
the last six years, and. a: guess— 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—brochure of articles they have 
been. running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care o-- 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N.Y, 





Sentinel Radio — Descriptive 
circular—J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Skilsaw, Inc.—Analysis—W. J. 
Banigan & Co., 50 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. ¥. 





United Piece Dye Works—dis- 
cussion of long term pessibilities 
for those speculatively inclined— 
Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
late memoranda on; 


Du Mont Laboratories “A’’; 
Great American Industries; Mas- 
sachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Brock- 
way Motors; Scoville Mfg.; Bird 
& Sons; Riley Stoker; Alabama 
Mills, Inc.; American Hardware; 
Douglas Shoe; Hartford- " 
Maine Central Pfd.; Purolator; 
Moxie; and P. R. Mallory, 








Wellman Engineering Company 
—prospects discussed—Wm. J. 
Mericka & Co., Inc., 29 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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Mutual Funds 


Industry 


Selection 


In a new folder, Hugh W. Long & Co. compares the annual price 
changes of the 20 industry series of New York Stocks with the Dow- 


Jones Industrial Average. 


In 1943, fifteen out of the 20 industry series outperformed the 


Average. And, in 1944, sixteen 
greater gains than the Average. 

“Industry selection § really 
pays!” 

In a companion folder, Hugh W. 
Long & Co. compares the per- 
formance of the various industry 
series with selected individual 
stocks in each industry. The con- 
clusion to which this comparison 
points is clear— 

“Even in the right industry— 
“you don’t always get the right 
stocks.” . 


Professional Investing 


Distributors Group has made 
available to affiliated dealers a 
timely little folder entitled “Why 
We Employ Institutional Methods 
in the Management of Your Sav- 
ings.” The folder is designed for 
the dealer’s imprint and is based 
on the growing trend among in- 
vestors to realize the need for 
and to seek professional advice. 


A $10,000 Investment Program 
“There are four major targets 
for the investor to aim at when 
making a commitment in securi- 
ties,” writes Keystone Corp. in 
the current issue of Keynotes. 


These targets are: 


1. Reserve Fund 

2. Income 

3. Income and Growth 

4. Growth 

The bulletin suggests that a bal- 


Prospectuses open request 
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Equipment Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 
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anced investment program for 
$10,000 be set up as follows: 


10% for Reserves 

50% for Income 

20% for Income and Growth 

20% for Growth 

By means of the various Key- 
stone Custodian Funds, not only 
is this diversification available, 
but the investment can be so ar- 
ranged as to obtain a distribution 
check 12 months in the year. 


Endowment Funds 


Vance, Sanders & Co. comments 
in the current issue of Brevits on 
the “considerable interest” evoked 
by a recent discussion of the in- 
vestment porfolios of leading col- 
lege endowment funds. The point 
of greatest interest was the grow- 
ing percentage of common stock 
holdings in such funds. 

The current issue of Brevits 
gives similar figures on four of 
the most highly endowed charit- 
able foundations. 





% of 
Investment 
in Common 
. Foundations Stocks . 
Carnegie Corp. of N. Y. 17.2% 
Carnegie Inst. of Wash. 38.7 
Commonwealth Fund. 58.1 
Rockefeller Foundation 51.3 
AVGQERGG. oo Ue 39.6% 
All told these institutions 
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hold bonds, preferreds and 
common stocks, having a mar- 
ket value of over $850,000,000 
of which over $300,000,000 is 
invested in common stocks. 


George Putnam Fund 

“A more cautious investment 
policy” is the keynote of the 
Trustees’ Letter to Stockholders 
in the Annual Report of the 
George Putnam Fund. 


“Starting in the final quarter 
of 1944, we began a deliberate 
policy of reducing the Common 
Stock Portion of the Fund 
through the sale of certain hold- 
ings. This policy of ‘taking in 
sail’ has been. accelerated since 
the first of the year.” 


During 1944 net assets of the 
Fund were increased from $7,965,- 
000 to $11,181,000 and the number 
of shares outstanding from 609,- 
887 to 757,190. 


New England Fund 


At the 1944 year-end net assets 
of New England Fund were $2,- 
790,229, equivalent to $13.89 per 
share. In a notice accompanying 
the Annual. Report, the Trustees 
stated that by reason of the net 
capital loss taken by the Fund 
during 1944, dividends paid dur- 
ing the year are to be treated as 
a return of capital and are there- 
fore not subject to Federal in- 
come taxes. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Lord, Abbett—Current issue of 
Abstracts quoting excerpts from 
the Annual Reports on the Lord, 
Abbett funds; Composite Sum- 
mary folder from the Lord, Ab- 


bett funds for February... . Na- 
tional Securities & Research 
Corp. — Memorandum showing 


portfolio changes in the National 
funds for January; Current In- 
formation folder giving data on 
the National funds as of Feb. 1. 

. Distributors Group—Monthly 
Investment Report on Group Se- 
curities, Inc. and current portfolio 
folders on _ Railroad (Bond) 
Shares, General Bond Shares and 
Low Priced Shares with data as 
of Jans 31; current issue of Rail- 
road News... . George Putnam 
Fund — Portfolio memorandum 
with January changes. .. . Calvin 
Bullock — Current Bulletin on 


The Gangs 
PUTNAM 


FUND 
of Boston 
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Michigan Brevities 
(Continued from page 726) 

Securities Commission, has been 
made Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Farmington State 
Bank, Farmington, and has been 
succeeded as President of the in- 
stitution by Howard C. Knicker- 
bocker. 
a: a ae 

A bill intended to prevent 
widespread branch banking in 
Michigan was introduced in the 
State Senate this week by Senator 
Otto W. Bishop of Alpena, who 
also sponsored the bill in the 1943 
session of the Legislature, which 
was defeated in the Senate by a 
narrow margin. It was rumors of 
graft in connection with the fight 
over this measure that resulted 
in the calling of the State grand 
jury now in progress at Lansing. 

The proposed bill would per- 
mit the _ establishment of 
branches only in the County in 
which the parent bank is lo- 
cated or within 25 miles of the 
parent bank or in a contiguous 
County if that County should 
have no bank. 

The State constitution directs 
would enable preliminary steps 
that banking legislation must 
have a two-thirds vote of the 
members of each House for 
passage. In 1941 an anti-branch 
bank bill passed both houses 
but was vetoed by Governor 
Murray D. Van Wagoner. 





Luckhurst in New Quarters 


Luckhurst & Company an- 
nounce the removal of their of- 
fices from 60 Broad Street to 40 
Exchange Place, New York City. 
The telephones remain the same. 





Dividend Shares; revised folders, 
“Who Owns Dividend Shares and 
Why?” and “A Brief Description 
of Dividend Shares.” .. . Selected 
Investments Co.—Current issue 
“These Things Seemed Impor- 
tant.” . Keystone Corp.—Re- 
vised folder, “A Guide to Com- 
mon Stock Investments”; revised 
portfolio folders on Keystone B-1, 
B-2, B-3 and B-4. .. . Hare’s Ltd. 


—“‘Current Considerations” mem- 
orandum on bank earnings and 
dividends. 
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Murphy Heads Div. of 

’ s Bee 
Catholic Charities 

Peter J. Murphy of F. S. Smith- 
ers & Company has been named 
chairman of the Investment Bank- 
ers division of the Special Gifts 
Committee of the Archbishop’s 
Committee of the Laity for the 
1945 Appeal of New York Catho- 
lic Charities, it is announced by 
John A. Coleman, Executive 
Chairman of the Committee. 

Serving with Mr. Murphy is 
Edward F. Hayes of Glore, For- 
gan & Company as Vice-Chair- 
man. Additional members for this 
division., will be recruited from 
men in the same and allied lines 
of business. 


The Special Gifts Committee, 
comprising business and profes- 
sional leaders of New York City 
organized in groups, will function 
prior to the Annual Parish Appeal 
of Catholic Charities which in 
turn will begin April 22 in the 374 
parishes of the New York Arch- 
diocese. This.is the 26th Annual 
Appeal of the organization which 
coordinates the work of institu- 
tions and agencies including hos- 
pitals, child-caring homes, settle- 
ment houses, day nurseries, homes 
for the aged, summer camps and 
many other welfare agencies, in- 
cluding family relief. 


Last year New York Catholic 
Charities aided 500,000 individuals 
in the New York Archdiocese 
which comprises th® boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond 
in Greater New York and the 
Counties of Westchester, Orange, 
Dutchess, Rockland, Ulster, Put- 
nam and Sullivan, outside the 
city. 


ATT 





Kaiser & Co. Have Become 


New York Curb Members 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Announcement has been made 
that with the election of Leland 
M. Kaiser to membership, the firm 
of Kaiser & Co. have become 
members of the New York Curb 
Exchange. 

Kaiser & Co. are investment 
bankers, specializing in state and 
municipal bonds, and are mem- 
bers of the New York and San 


Francisco Stock Exchanges. Of- 


-|fices are maintained in the Russ 


Building, San Francisco, and at 
25 Broad Street, New York City. 





| Put & Call Brokers. 


S. D. Harnden has been nomi- 
nated for the: post of president of: 
the Put and~ Call Brokers and 
Dealers Association of New York. 
The election will. be held in April, 
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OUR 


REPORTER'S 


REPORT 


The current week proved one 
of the quietest, from a standpoint 
of the new issue market, since the 
turn of the year. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the list of “poten- 
tials” is long and ever-growing, 
there does not appear to be any 
tendency on the part of either the 
issuers or. bankers to rush busi- 
ness. 

Quite to the contrary invest- 
ment bankers do not seem to be 
disconcerted by the prevailing lull 
.even though it is admitted that the 
market is not especially burdened 
by unsold portions of new under- 
takings brought to market in re- 
cent weeks. True, there are bits 
and pieces of some new issues 
around but interested parties ex- 
press their satisfaction with the 
way things are moving. 


One of the few issues to reach 
market this week consisted of 
$7,360,000 of new 3% per cent 
debentures of the Tri-Conti- 
nental Corp. due to mature in 
1960 which were offered pub- 
licly yesterday. 


Proceeds from this offering, 
which incidentally encountered a 
good reception, will be used by 
the big trust together with other 
available funds, to retire $2,460,- 
000 of 5 per cent convertible de- 
ene and $4,900,000 of bank 
oans. 


This is the largest piece of 
investment trust financing to 
reach market in many months 
and presumably reflects a grow- 
ing disposition on the part of 
some of those institutions to 
fund portions of their floating 
debts, 

Pere Marquette Plans 

Doubtless spurred by the suc- 
cess of the Wabash in marketing 
its revised loan on an attractive 
seale, the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road has just revealed plans for a 

substantial piece of refunding. 

This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to go ahead 
with a program which would 
replace a large part of its cur- 
rently outstanding debt, involv- 
ing the issuance of $60,000,000 of 
new bonds and the public sale 
of $50,000,000 of the total. 


Under the prevailing setup the 
sale to bankers would, of course, 
be on the basis of competitive 
bidding with the latter having 
been requested to submit tenders 
for the public portion of the issue 
on or before next Monday. 


The $10,000,000 would be used 
to replace a total of $10,045,000 of 
the Series C loan now held by the 
road’s treasury. 


Splitting the Issue 


Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 
plans a quick refunding operation 
if its appeal to the Quebec Public 
Service Board for authority to call 
for redemption on March 1, $34,- 
164,000 of Series A 4's, is 
granted. 


The company would provide 
necessary funds through the me- 
dium of two new issues. One 
$9,164,000 of 3% per cent first 
mortgage and collateral bonds, Se- 
ries J, due 1970, would be limited 
to sale in Canada and made pay- 
able in Canadian funds. 


The bulk of the new financing 
$25,000,000 also 3%s and due in 
1970, to be known as Series K, 
would, it appears, probably seek 
a market in New York. 


Hold Their Popularity 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is 
in the market with an issue of 
$4,575,000 of new serial equipment 
trust certificates to be dated 
March 1 next and mature from 
1946 to 1960. 

There is growing evidence, 
according to reperts, that this 
type paper is becoming increas- 


ingly attractive to commercial 
banks as an outlet for their 
available funds. 


With the necessity for employ- 
| ing such moneys proving an ever- 
|mounting problem, under current 
|conditions, these institutions are 
|'understood to be given to easing 
the maturity requirements here- 
tofore maintained by portfolio 
managers, 


Last week’s sale of $6,000,000 
of equipments by the Pennsyl- 
vania on a 1.97 per cent basis 
for an average maturity of 8% 
years was looked upon as set- 
ting a new record for this type 
of investment paper. 


There are some around who 
would not be at all surprised to 
see the commercial banks pos- 
sibly as direct bidders for .such 
issues in the near future. Aside 





International Lighting 
Exposition Postponed 


Postponement of the Interna- 
tional Lighting Exposition sched- 
uled for Chicago on April 19-23 
until next year was announced on 


Jan. 22 by the Chairman of the 
Industrial and Commercial Light- 
ing Equipment Section of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, S. R. Naysmith. This 
action, it is announced, resulted 
from the-desire of the Association 
to cooperate fully with the ex- 
pressed desire of the government 





from their taxable angle, they 
are now ranked well up with mu- 
nicipals as an outlet for banks’ 
intermediate funds. 





to reduce travel resulting from | public purpose. It is the aim of 
|the Industrial and Commercial 

The Section released tne follow- | Lighting Equipment Section to 
ing statement: 


conventions and expositions. 


it is the conviction of the mem- 
bers of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Lighting Equipment Sec- 


‘“While lighting is | continue with the plans of this 
essential to effective war produc- | Exposition to the end that when 
tion and while every exhibitor in; we are closer to Victory the Ex- 
the now postponed Exposition is | position can be held with special 
engaged in vital war production, | emphasis on lighting for the re- 


'conversion and post-war periods. 
|The Section expresses its thanks 


tion of the National Electrical |to all those who have cooperatefi 


Manufacturers Association that in 
view of the expressed desires of 
War Mobilization Director Byrnes, 
the International Lighting Exposi- 
tion planned for April of this year 
should be. postponed. 

“Naturally, the Section regrets 
that such action has become nee- 
The interest in the Ex- | 
position has been so great that it 


essary. 


'so fully in the Exposition activity 
|and asks their continued support 
| during the interim activities. Any 
correspondence relative to the Ex- 
position should- be addressed to 
| the Secretary, Industrial and Com- 
‘mercial Lighting Equipment Sec- 
tion, National Electrical Manufac- 


is evident that a lighting exposi- i turers Association, 155 East 44th 
tion can and will serve a great! Street, New York 17, New York. 











UNIVERSAL 


PICTURES COMPANY, INC. 
reports to the public 


For eight consecutive years, 
public patronage for Universal pic- 
tures has increased. It is the patron- 
age, by millions of moviegoers in this 
country and throughout the world, 
that enables this company to earn 
“its living” and a return to its stock- 
holders on the capital they have in« 
vested in the enterprise. As a conse- 
quence, it is felt that a substantial 
part of the public can be expected 
to have an interest in Universal’s 
progress during its past fiscal year. 


STAR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Stars are a most important asset to a 
motion picture company and Universal’s 
program for developing new star per- 
sonalities continues to meet with suc- 
cess. The big majority of the company’s 
pictures are built around its own stars. 
Universal has 49 players under con- 
tract, including some of the biggest box 
office names in motion pictures. Most 
of them are the product of its star 
development program. 


Universal has been fortunate in the 
past in developing such top-ranking 
stars as Deanna Durbin, who eight 
years ago was an unknown young singer; 
Abbott and Costello, a night club act 
that has become the nation’s most popu- 
lar comedy team; Maria Montez, who 
from a role in a minor Western picture 
has blossomed into a top drawing card 
at the nation’s box offices, and Donald 
O’Connor, an engaging youngster who 
has become a favorite of young and 
old alike. 


In addition, Universal has under con- 
tract a number of other stars of proven 
box office value developed through this 
program. These include Susanna Foster, 
now starred in “Frisco Sal’; Turhan 
Bey, who will appear opposite Maria 





UNIVERSAL PRODUCTIONS YOU WON’T 


WANT TO MISS—Deanna Durbin in “Can’t 
Help Singing” with Robert Paige, Akim Tami- 
roff; Abbott and Costello in, “Here Come the 
Co-eds”; Maria Montez, Turhan Bey in ‘’Su- 
dan”; Yvonne De Carlo, Rod Cameron in 
“Salome, Where She Danced”; Susanna Fos- 
ter, Turhan Bey in “Frisco Sal”; Charles 
Laughton, Ella Raines in “The Suspect’; Jack 
Oakie, Peggy Ryan in “That‘s the Spirit.’ 











& 


Montez in “‘Sudan’’; Ella Raines, fea- 
tured in ““The Suspect,’ and Robert 
Paige, who has scored a hit opposite 
Deanna Durbin in “‘Can’t Help Sing- 
ing.’’ Then there are Ann Blyth, David 
Bruce, Louise Allbritton and Peggy 
Ryan, to mention only a few. 


On the horizon for the future are 
other personalities who give promise of 
going far. Yvonne De Carlo, an un- 
known chosen from thousands of girls 
in a nation-wide search for the lead in 
“Salome, Where She Danced,”’ is one. 
Another is Rod Cameron, who, rising 
from roles in minor Western pictures, 
now has a leading part in the same 
motion picture. Still another is Charles 
Korvin, who has already “clicked” in 


strengthened, the total increasing from 
$16,094,906 to $18,798,687. The ratio .of 
current and working assets to current 
liabilities was 2.84 to 1. 


The company’s capital structure was 
strengthened and simplified during the 
past year as a result of the sale of 
$7,500,000 of 334% debentures, due 
March 1, 1959. The proceeds from the 
sale were used to retire the company’s 
outstanding bank loans and its 5% 
Convertible Debentures, due 1950. 


Taxes of all kinds totalled $9,639,542 
for the year. This was equivalent to 
approximately $2,741 per employee in 
the United States, to 43 cents of every 
dollar of wages and salaries and to 
$14.55 per share of stock. 























TOTAL PROFITS AND TAXES PAID 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 WET AFTER TAXES 
| MILLIONS OF DOLLARS } 














his first starring picture, ““Enter Arsene 
Lupin.” 

FINANCIAL PROGRESS 
Reflecting the entertainment value of 
Universal productions, the drawing 
power of its stars and the favorable 
market for motion pictures, rentals and 
other income from operations increased 
to $51,561,504 in the fiscal year ended 
October 28, 1944, the largest amount in 
the history of the company. This com- 
pares with $46,478,527 in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Net earnings, after provision for 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 
of $7,847,900, aggregated $3,412,701, 
equivalent to $5.15 per share on the 
number of shares of stock outstanding 
at the end of the fiscal year. This com- 
pares with $3,759,968 in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Net working capital was further 


NET BEFORE 
TAXES 
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Last year the payment of dividends 
was placed on a quarterly basis, the 
company paying a total of $2 per share 
for the year. Since the close of the fiscal 
year it has declared another quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents per share, payable 
January 31, 1945. 


Universal has continued ‘to place serv- 
ice to the nation in the war effort as a 
foremost consideration in its activities. 
Through the War Activities Committee 
of the Motion Picture Industry, it has 
contributed, without cost, 2,021 16mm. 
prints of feature pictures and 1,275 
prints of short subjects to the Army for 
showing to troops abroad. 


J. CHEEVER COWDIN, 
Chairman of the Board 


N. J. BLUMBERG, President 


A copy of the Annual Report will be gladly furnished on request to Universal Pictures Company, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Province of Ontario 


% Bonds 


$100,000 due June 1, 1966 
To yield 2.85% 


$100,000 due June 1, 1970 
To yield 2.90% 


Principal and interest payable in New York, Canada or London 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 


Direct Private Wires to Toronto & Montreal 








Canadian 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 
From the Canadian angle, the implementation of the Bretton 


Woods agreement is highly important. 


Likewise it is essential for 


Britain that a scheme be adopted that will aim at the resumption of 


full scale international trade. 


Will not also our own best interests 


be served by the adoption of such a plan, however imperfect it 


might be in its present form? 


Britain and Canada are among® 


our best customers, and for this 
reason alone it is essential to keep 
the economic machinery of these 
countries in working order. Fur- 
thermore, the goal of full employ- 
ment by private industry will be 
impossible of attainment unless 
broader and freer foreign markets 
are established. With members 
of the Fund management re- 
stricted to bankers and business 
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CANADIAN 
STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


CHARLES KING & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-8980 


men with practical experience of 
international commerce, the plan 
should have a good chance of 
working out. 

Before rejecting the Bretton 
Woods plan, it would be well to 
consider the possible alternatives. 
The consequences of such rejec- 
tion appear only too clear. In 
self-defense there would be a 
complete reversion to a total form 
of economic nationalism and the 
worst sufferers would be Britain, 
Canada and, in: the end, this 
country, all of which depend on 
world trade to maintain a healthy 
domestic economy, 


It is likely also that, after a 
period of trial and error which 
will necessitate possibly drastic 
modification of the original 
scheme, the Bretton Woods plan 
will constitute the “Key Coun- 
tries” scheme in reverse. 


In the heyday of Britain’s world 
commercial supremacy, it was not 
the gold standard policy that 
caused international trade to 
function efficiently, but the fact 
that Britain controlled and ex- 
panded world commerce by free 
lending and free trade. Similarly, 
it will not be the plan or the 
smaller trading nations which will 
finally direct the future course 
and extent of world trade, but 
those countries which will have 
the largest measure of control and 
which are the readiest to take the 
initiative in creating the greatest 
freedom in the trade channels of 
the world. 


In reviewing the market for the 
past week, the description which 
has fitted the situation since the 
beginning of the year still applies 
—strength with activity limited by 
the dearth of supply. Prices gen- 
erally were higher with most in- 
terest still centering in Montreals. 


Albertas were also in demand 
and it is now generally ex- 
pected that the Alberta Govern- 
ment, as previously suggested, 
will shortly make an ‘offer di- 
rect to the bondholders possibly 
along the lines already men- 
tioned—a long term 314, a cash 
settlement of approximately 
one-third of the back-interest, 
and perhaps recognition of the 
balance of the interest arrears 
in some other form. 


Internal issues were again fairly 




















active, with Dominion bonds, 
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out that there was virtually no 
capacity in the country for pro- 
duction of light weight steels in 
ithe amounts required and that in 
| every industry, there were excel- 
| lent opportunities for expansion 
| and development under favorable 
} conditions. 





| 


Unwarranted Pessimistic Long- 
Term Views 


While many analysts have tem- 
porarily adopted a'more construc- 
tive view toward the railroad 
group, we do not believe there is 
any widespread confidence in the 
outlook for the carriers over the 
longer term. We have listed the 
chief factors given by many in- 
dividuals for believing the future 
position of the railroads is in 
jeopardy: 

1. Members of the I. C. C. and 
Justices of the Supreme Court 
have called attention to the dif- 
ficult conditions to eventuate 
in the post war period ahead. 

2. The railroads, as a whole, 
are overcapitalized. Their 
plants are not modern in all 
respects and their equipment is 
obsolete. The industry is fully 
matured and growth prospects 
are absent. 

3..A large proportion of the 
traffic now moving is tempo- 
rary. The Nickel Plate, Kansas 
City Southern, Illinois Central, 
Missouri Pacific and other lines 
benefiting from oil shipments 
will lose this traffic. When the 
Panama Canal reopens, the 
transcontinentals, such as Union 
Pacific, Santa Fe and Southern 
Pacific will suffer. Truck com- 
petition will again prove severe. 


4. People of today are air 
minded. The railroads are go- 
ging to be “hard hit” by the air 
lines. Practically all first class 

* travel will move by air and the 
carriers will lose the profitable 
high tariff freight as well. 


5. Only the strongest rail- 
roads can survive the post war 
years. Traffic will recede 
sharply and with present high 
wages most of the marginal car- 
riers will be forced to reor- 
ganize. 


We believe the preceding five 
points are inclusive of the major 
reasons given by most analysts for 
their pessimism with respect to 
post war conditions in the indus- 
try. In some cases the preceding 
points can be refuted by facts but 
in other instances, future condi- 
tions are a matter of opinion and 
speculation. For the most part,, 
we do not agree with the five 
tenets mentioned and our reasons 
are as follows: 


We are not unmindful of the 
wear and tear on railway plants 
which is now in evidence on all 
major systems. It is constructive 
that the I. C. C. recognizes that 
the carriers must be able to earn 
sufficient net to restore proper- 
ties in suitable condition to handle 
future traffic with safety and ef- 
ficiency. The question of prob- 
able post war conditions, how- 
ever, is conjectural and we find 





Abitibis and golds especially 
prominent. Recent new discov- 
eries of gold both in the old min- 
ing districts of Quebec and On- 
tario as well as in the highly 
promising new camps in the Yel- 
lowknife district of the North 
West Territories, and the Snow 
Lake area of Northern Manitoba 
suggest that new record produc- 
tion figures will be attained as 
soon as wartime restrictions are 
lifted. 

Turning to the possible future 
trend, the dominant market fac- 
tors are still the scarcity of high 
grades and the differential in 
faver of Canadians when con- 
trasted with comparable domes- 
tic issues. The market, there- 


fore, can still advance unless 
dampened by unexpected elec- 
tion developments of an unfa- 
vorable nature. 








(Continued from page 727) 


that more and more people are 
beginning to see signs that busi- 
ness may be very active over the 
next decade. 

Supreme Court Justice Douglas 
mentioned the Milwaukee’s earn- 
ings as indicative of the kind of 
business conditions the railroads 
might face when the war ends. 
It is true that all major railroads 
were adversely affected in 1921, 
and many reported huge deficits. 
However, gross revenues were 
very satisfactory and the 1921 de- 
pression was largely a matter of 
inventory adjustment and defla- 
tion in war expanded prices. Un- 
der the Government, the railroads 
had been allowed to deteriorate 
and operating ratios of 95 and 99 
per cent were common in 1921. 

There are numerous expert 
economists, engineers and many 
conservative industrialists who 
are looking for a post-war boom 
instead of depression. We feel that 
this is fully warranted by histori- 
cal data and the present thoughts 
of serious railway executives sub- 
stantiate this viewpoint. There- 
fore, on item 1 we do not see that 
there is sufficient evidence to in- 
dicate a serious post-war down- 
turn in business or to /e this 
assumption any consid. .ation in 
the evaluation of the railroad and 
business outlook. Even if a short 
period of adjustment occurs, it 
should not affect business or the 
carriers too adversely. 


In answering point 2 we have 
factual data in I.C.C. official re- 
ports, which show that the rail- 
roads are not over capitalized in 
relation to either original cost or 
reproduction value. During the 
last hundred years, many carriers 
have been reorganized two or 
three times. Much of the present 
railway plant was paid for by 
Egglish and Dutch investors who 
took a “severe beating” in the re- 
organizations of 1878 and 1893. 

There can be no question about 
the superlative railroad facilities 
enjoyed by this nation. However, 
there has been little doubt that 
the railroads of the country are 
over-capitalized in relation to 
what they can charge for freight 
service. Our present economy does 
not permit shippers to pay what 
they should for transportation 
service and the carriers have al- 
ways been conscious of “what the 
traffic will bear” in rate making 
policies, long before the I. C. C. 
assumed control over rates. 


It is true that railway locomo- 
tives and freight cars, and many 
passenger cars are obsolete, but 
the railroads have been moderniz- 
ing as rapidly as earnings and 
finances allowed. Some railroad 
roadways are not truly modern 
and vast improvements along this 
line will be required in the fu- 
ture. In order to compete with 
airlines in future years, higher 
speeds are necessary. There are 
relatively few carriers with main 
line roadways and equipment 
which will warrant high speed 
trains. Throughout the South, 
grades will have to be eliminated 
and a substantial trackage relo- 
cated. This is also true of some 
eastern. and western roads. 

The day is over when a railroad 
with an inferior engineering loca- 
tion to begin with, operating over 
two and three per cent grades 
with excessive curvature, can 
hope to compete with air lines 
and automobiles. Stating this 
clearly, we see nothing which will 
jeopardize the Pennsylvania’s 
modern high speed New York- 
Philadelphia main line, or Santa 
Fe’s double tracked roadway from 
Chicago west, or the fine four 
and six tracked main route of the 
New York Central. Trains are al- 
ready running over these roads 
at speeds of from 75 to 110 miles 
per hour. 


We do not intend being unduly | 


critical, but many railway loca- 
tions are obsolete and are no 
longer satisfactory for modern 
transportation service. What was 
entirely satisfactory in 1929 is no 





needs. Many of our leading rail- 
roads were built up by consolida- 
) tions and they came into posses- 
|sion of sections that were built 
| without knowledge of the service 
|' demands of the 20th Century. We 
|are optimistic about the longer 
term prospects for truly MODERN 
| railways and given the opportun- 
| ity, a majority of the carriers will 
| bring their properties to a new 
| high standard, consistent with the 
| traffic volume of future business 
| periods. 

| The growth factor in the rail- 
|road industry is not marked, and 
|once the United States reached a 
|fully matured industrial status, 
|railway traffic was not destined 
ito continue its sharp expansion, 
every decade, as in the past. To- 
day, the per capita importance of 
the railroads is greater than was 
true at the turn of the Century. 
The rate of increase is now taper- 
ing off, but peak traffic levels 
have not yet been witnessed, in 
our opinion, and railway traffic 
in the future may prove sur- 
prisingly heavy, (We are not con- 
sdiering the present war-stimu- 
lated traffic volume and are look- 
ing at the peacetime trend of the 
1920-1940 period.) 

The questions raised in Item 3, 
are by their very nature, a mat- 
ter of concern to all industry. It 
is true that war traffic is tempo- 
rary and that virtually all of the 
oil traffic will return to tankers 
and pipelines. Also the _ Inter- 
coastal steamship lines will again 
operate through the Canal and 
regain their customary freight 
volumes. Even General Motors 
with its present $4 billion annual 
operating rate is “war stimulated” 
and in every field of business, 
there is a large “war factor” 
which is of a temporary nature. 


Railroad Competitors 


All steamship rates, truck rates, 
etc., are now under the jurisdiction 
of the I. C. C. The objections re- 
cently raised by the American 
Trucking Association to a further 
suspension of 1942 railroad freight 
rate increases was based on a 
claim that higher rail rates were 
essential if the trucking industry 
was to be saved from economic 
disaster. Costs are going to be 
higher in the highway transport 
industry after the war and the 
same will of course hold for many 
industries. Competition will be 
keen, but railroads probably will 
not suffer as much from rate cut- 
ting by highway carriers as in 
the 1930s. 

When the war ends, the rail- 
roads will have to again compete 
with the steamships operating 
through the Panama Canal. How- 
ever, they competed before, and 
they can surely compete again. 
There was no shortage of com- 
petition in the past and there 
were ample capacities via the 
Intercoastal lines, which could 
have been used, if shippers had 
elected to ship by this route. 
Merely because we have thous- 
ands of ships available for the 
Panama Canal services after the 
war ends, does not mean that 
shippers will send their freight 
via the Panama Canal. In fact, we 
expect the Panama Canal business 
to hold about the same relative 
position in the future it enjoyed in 
the past. 

We have pointed out many 
times that it is extremely doubt- 
ful if all first class rail travel 
will be diverted to the airlines 
after the war. In fact, it seems 
fairly obvious.that until airline 
costs can be reduced to a level 
which is comparable with the 
railroads, any hope of building up 
huge volumes in either passenger 
or freight business is a dream. 

With steel companies, utilities, 
trucking firms and railroads all 
preparing for increased prices on 
the commodities or sérvices sold, 
we cannot take the statements of 
some airline executives, who say 
that “air fares will come down to 
3¢ a mile” very seriously. Instead 
we would expect rail fares to rise 
to 4¢ or more per mile and air 
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transport costs will probably ad- 
vance to a point where a rate of 
about 6¢ per mile may be neces- 
sary. Ground costs, amortization, 
fuel expense and labor on a ton 
mile or passenger mile basis, are 
all destined to INCREASE and 
not DECREASE according to 
realistic air transport executives. 

It is true that many young peo- 


ple, who are the travelers of the | 


future, are air minded. Many are 


also “streamlined train conscious | equipment and roadway is suffi- 


and anyone who has traveled in 
“Ocean Liner’ comfort via the 
new streamliners will 
scribe to the idea that first class 
trains will cease operations. We 


hear a great deal about the kind | 


of airplanes we are to have in the 
future, but very little about new 
designs for railroad trains now on 
the drawing boards. Streamlined 
trains for coach passengers will 
offer high speed service at very 
modest cost. 


Due to the inflation in prices, 
which seems certain, former low 
coach fares may never prevail 
again, but the RELATIVE differ- 
ential for bus, rail and airplanes 
is not likely to change. Pullman 
trains will have de luxe bedroom 
accommodations, telephone serv- 
ice in each berth with radio tele- 
phone connection with the Bell 


* System. On-The-Hour departures 


of streamliners between New 
York and Chicago and 100-mile- 
an-hour train speeds on heavy 
density runs will be common. In 
making improvements, coach pas- 
sengers, who account for 85% of 
passenger revenues, will not be 
neglected. A comparison of costs 
for 1943 may be of interest, and 
also comparisons with other 
years for railways and a leading 
air line (1944 figures are not yet 


' available). 


What About a Post-War 
Depression? 

If a post-war depression event- 
uates and existing wage rates are 
maintained while rates remain at 
current levels, it should be obvi- 
ous to any analyst that the entire 
railroad industry would be in a 
serious position. If the depression 
lasted for several years, it would 
be entirely probable that at least 


TON MILE ECONOMICS (In Cents) 


1943 1942 

United Air Lines- 
Rev. per ton mile 54.69c 59.40c 
Cost per ton mile 49.96 51.95 

Class I Railroads 
Rev. per ton mile___ 0.93 0.92 
Cost per ton mile__ 0.52 0.54 
carryover and carryback provi- 


sions of the Revenue Act. 

The railroads are now charging 
depreciation for roadway and 
structures and with several car- 
riers, the total depreciation for 


icient to cover one year’s fixed 


not sub- | 





90% of the Class I roads could not | 
earn operating expenses! The rail- | 


roads have not had many friends 
in Washington during the last few 


years but we doubt if the present | 


Administration or the I. C. C. 
would, or could, countenance any 


such dire conditions as the above. | 


In such a state of affairs we 


would certainly not want any) 


railroad issues. In a long post-war 
depression, with railroad  pur- 
chasing power curtailed, steel 
opera.ions at 40% of capacity, etc., 
what kind of prosperity would 
there be for Sears Roebuck, Johns 
Manville, Air Reduction and Gen- 
eral Motors? If this kind of a de- 
pression came about WE WOULD 
NOT WANT TO HOLD SECURI- 
TIES OF ANY INDUSTRY. On 
the other hand, a mild depression 


. would affect railroads and indus- 





















try generally alike. 


Railroad operating statistics of 
the last decade reveal a trend of 
continuous betterment in operat- 
ing ratios. The efficiency attain- 
ments of the carriers are rather 
well known; our interest at this 
time is chiefly that which con- 
cerns future prospects for even 
more noteworthy improvement in 
unit costs. The latter have been 
reduced in consistent fashion 
over a long span of years and to- 
day the greatest amount of trans- 
port service per employee on rec- 
ord is being obtained. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing facts and | 
conclusions, we feel that the five 


major premises, which are usually 
assumed by those who are pessi- 
mistic over the railroads, are not 
valid. Over the immediate future, 
the -rails will continue to play a 
vital part in the current war al- 
though the peak of war produc- 
tion has now been passed. Any 
decline in earning power during 
the first post-war year, will be 
offset by the operation of the 











charges. Certain items of depre- 
ciation are deductible for income 
tax purposes. Where the way and 


structures, i.e., roadway property, | 
lor any other property is kept in| 


efficient operating condition 


by | 


renewals and relacements which | 


are allowed to. be charged as ex- 
pense, then deductions for depre- 
ciation are not allowable, 





since | 


1941 1940 1939 1938 
57.49c 60.48c¢ 65.70c 68.71c 
55.70 58.73 63.26 75.97 

0.93 0.94 0.97 0.98 

0.59 0.64 0.65 0.65 


such renewals and replacements 
offset depreciation. 

Railroad executives are con- 
cerned about present maintenance 
appropriations which seem insuf- 
ficient to provide for present 
wear and tear on property. How- 
ever, the railroads are in good 
physical condition and they will 
emerge from the war years in 
far better shape than was true in 
World War I. With strengthened 
finances, reduced debt and fixed 
charges, freedom from reconver- 
sion worries and no risks due to 
contract cancellation, how many 
other industries have an outlook 
that even approaches that for the 





rails? When this point is consid- 
ered by those investors who see 
record breaking industrial activ- 
ity in coming years, the conclu- 
sion is inescapable that many 
rail equities offer excellent value 
at current prices for participation 
in the coming period of post-war 
prosperity. 





pene re Stevenson Dies 


John <A. Stevenson, partner 
in Alfred L. Baker & Co., 
Chicago, died at his home of a 
heart ailment. Mr. Stevenson was 
associated with various New York 
banking houses after graduation 
from Yale University in 1906, un- 
til 1920 when he became one of 
the organizers of Stevenson, Perry 
Stacy and Co. in Chicago. He had 


been a member of A. L. Baker 
& Co. since 1928. 


James N. Wright Opens 
Office in Pasadena 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) ma 

PASADENA, CALIF.—James 
N. Wright is engaging in the se- 
curities business from offices at 
1200 Armada Drive. Mr. Wright 
in the past was with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
was an officer of Banks, Huntley 
& Co. and Griffith-Wagenseller & 
Durst, and was with Calvin Bul- 
lock. 


Aco Nichols Dead 


Acosta Nichols, partner in the 
New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Spencer Trask & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, died at his 
home at the age of seventy-two. 
Mr. Nichols had been a member 








of Spencer Trask & Co. since 1897, 
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The most important day in the week 


IT’S PAYDAY . 


LIKE THIS 


. . the most important day in the week to the majority of your employees. To 
you, it may ‘seem to be a tedious job which takes clerical help from other needed duties. 
Even then, chances are, it’s a struggle to get the payroll out on time. Why not let us show 
you how to solve your payday problems as we have shown hundreds of other employers? 


... with a National Payroll Machine one girl can make out 
between 100 and 150 paycheeks an hour with all earnings and deductions 
shown on the employee’s earnings. statement, on the earnings card and the 
payroll journal. At the same time the machine accumulates totals of each 
class of hours, earnings and deductions ... and -in addition earnings and 


withholding balances to date are shown on the earnings card. 


ee 














Call your National representative now. 
Ask him about the National Payroll 
Machine. He will show you facts that 
will convince you that a National ma- 
chine can save you time and money-in 


handling your payroll. 


It makes no difference whether you 
pay by cash or check. In case of payment 
by check, the machine prints all earnings 





envelope. 


priorities. 


and deductions on the employee’s earn- 
ings statement. In case of cash payment 
it prints this information on the cash 


Ask your secretary to look up the 
National representative’s telephone num- 
ber in the phone book now. National 
Payroll Machines are available through 





“OUR FIRM* achieved a 15% saving in clerical help while increasing the 
number of checks by 25% with a National Payroll Machine. Checks were 
ready two days earlier than ever before possible.” 





CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY 


*Name of firm on request 
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HERRICK,WADDELL & Co., INC. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
Keep the Old Customers 


Last week we discussed the opportunity which now exists for 
Opening new accounts. It is also important to keep in touch with 
those customers that are now on your books. There are a number 
of ways to keep and hold accounts but the best method is to DO A 
GOOD JOB FOR THEM. 

However, this alone is not always enough. Good will is some- 
thing that grows when it is nourished by a continuous flow of 
PERSONAL INTEREST. Remember, competition within the ranks 
of securities firms has not been too keen within the past few years, 
but it does exist. Everyone’s customer is someone else’s prospect— 
and the better the customer the more likely he is to be on someone’s 
“A Preferred” list. For this reason it is necessary to do the things 
that keep good will and hold customers. Following are a few of the 
things every salesman can accomplish which should help him to hold 
his customers. 


SELL THE RIGHT SECURITIES TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE AT 
THE RIGHT TIME. That means selling income securities to people 
who need it, “price appreciation situations” to those primarily con- 
cerned with increasing their principal, timing purchases properly, 
AND EDUCATING YOUR CUSTOMERS TO UNDERSTAND THE 
OBJECTIVE YOU ARE TRYING TO ACCOMPLISH FOR THEM. 
A customer who knows what he is buying, and why he is buying it, is 
more likely to become a loyal and steady account than one who just 
buys a stock or a bond, the same as he might buy another package 
of matches. There are many people like that—plenty of them. 


SHOW CUSTOMERS A PERSONAL INTEREST IN THEIR 
WELFARE. Get to know your clients. If possible put your business 
upon a friendly basis. Help with personal problems when asked; 
offer to assist in any circumstances that come before you wherein 
you can be helpful. A luncheon invitation or a theatre invitation 
oftentimes does more to solidify a business relationship than a hun- 
dred sales talks. There may be some who frown upon this practice, 
but the only time we would agree with them is when such an invi- 
tation is not handled properly. Certainly there is a tactful way to 
lift a business relationship into the realm of the non-commercial 
when an evening is spent with customers. IF A SALESMAN PUTS 
THE INTEREST OF HIS CUSTOMER FIRST HE IS NATURALLY 
GOING TO SHOW THEM BY HIS ACTIONS AND WORDS THAT 
HE IS THE FELLOW THAT SHOULD HANDLE THEIR ACCOUNT. 
You have to build up a storehouse of confidence in the minds of 
every one of your customers if you are going to do a good job for 
them. Friendship is the basis of confidence, belief, and trust. What 
better way is there to build friendship than to show an interest in 
the other fellow’s affairs and his welfare, or to proffer a little 
courtesy once in a while such as a luncheon or a theatre invita- 
tion, etc. 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH CUSTOMERS. Use the telephone once 
in a while to call inactive accounts, as well as regular customers. 
Keep people posted after they have bought a security. Let them 
know you are on the job looking out for their welfare. After a 
while it will begin to sink in. Remember, most people who have 
bought securities in the past have owned some stocks or bonds that 
went to pot, or nearly so. When they bought them they were good. 
The firm and salesman who originally sold them didn’t keep them 
informed and one bright day they woke up to find out that they had 
a walloping big loss. Let your customers know that as long as you 
are doing business with them you are not only trying to help 
them build up principal and increase income BUT THAT YOU ARE 
THE POLICEMAN ON THE CORNER WHO IS READY TO BLOW 
THE WHISTLE IF THERE IS ANY SIGN OF DANGER AHEAD. 
And don’t be afraid to make this point absolutely clear to your 
customers. Tell them that you are selling them the best securities 
you can find to suit their needs at this particular time, but if a 
_@hange should be indicated because of conditions which may arise 
in the future—THAT YOU ARE GOING TO LET THEM KNOW 
ABOUT IT SO THAT THEY CAN PROTECT THEIR PORTFOLIO 
AGAINST LARGE LOSSES. 


USE THE MAILS. Watch-the news sections of the papers, and 
mail out the items which deal with general economic and political 
factors which may have an effect upon individual holdings as well 
as those which deal directly with particular situations. Clip items 
from the financial publications, attach a short note and a friendly 
greeting, give it the personal touch, Fifteen minutes a day spent 
with the scissors and a few stamned envelopes can pay big dividends. 

Do these things and back it up with performance and your busi- 
ness will not only stick to you but it will grow. The customers you 
now have because they believe in you and the securities you are 
selling CAN BE THE SOURCE OF SO MUCH NEW BUSINESS 
THAT PROSPECTING FOR NEW ACCOUNTS CAN BECOME A 
SIMPLIFIED PROCEDURE. Your old customers will bring you new 
business (all you can handle) if you do the things that convince | 
them that their friends should also do business with you. Just treat 
them right and show them that you mean it when you say to them, 
“Your interest and your welfare comes first with me!” 





(Continued from first page) 


/'man who were to defend the} 
return to the gold standard would | 
political future. | 
What is the explanation of this, 
We shall | 
endeavor to demonstrate that the | 
English people are victims of a/| 
serious misunderstanding the rep- | 


jeopardize his 


strange phenomenon? 


ercussions of which could be quite 


and to the rest of the world. 

It may not be amiss 
begin by stating what is meant 
by an international 
standard, whether 
on gold or any other 


The _ essential 
such a standard is that currencies 
are fixed in relation to one an- 
other and that they are freely 
interconvertible. Gold has been 
adopted as a monetary standard 
Simply because it constitutes a 
monetary reserve enjoying uni- 
versal acceptance. 


The Misunderstanding 


The man in the street in Eng- 
land was led to believe: 

1. that the return to the gold 
standard in 1925 was a mistake 
and responsible for unemployment 
in England until it was aban- 
doned; 

2. that the depression of 1929 
was likewise due to the gold 
standard; 

3. that the relative prosperity 
in England after 1932 must be at- 
tributed to the fact that the 
pound-sterling was off the gold 
standard. 

Add to this that financial cir- 
cles in England considered the 
forced abandonment of the gold 
standard in September, 1931, as a 
sort of national defeat, and the 
complex which developed there 
with respect to the gold standard 
is easily understood. 


mentioned three propositions are 
erroneous. 


ply because its adoption preceded 
them in time. It may even be 


to the application of ideas cham- 
pioned by Lord Keynes in 1923- 
1924. 

Keynes Theories in 1923-24 

In 1923, Lord Keynes wrote that 
the problem of monetary stabliza- 
tion presented three preliminary 
aspects and questions: 

1. Should the pound-sterling be 
brought back to the prewar level 
or should it be devaluated at 
the approximate level which it 
reached at the time? 

2. What should be the objective 
of the monetary policy: the stabil- 
ity of the foreign exchanges or 
the stability of prices? 

3. In the light of the replies 
given to the foregoing two ques- 
tions, was the return to the gold 
standard the best means to attain 
the objectives contemplated? 


To these three questions, Lord 
Keynes answered: 


1. that it would be preferable to. 
cevaluate the pound-sterling rath- 
er than submit English economy 
to deflationary readjustments 
which would be necessary if it 
were decided to bring the pound- 
sterling up to pre-war level; 


2. that the stability of national 
prices, if it could be obtained, 
would be preferable to the stabil- 
ity of foreign exchange. Lord 
Keynes wrote that the argument 
in favor of foreign exchange sta- 
bility was that it could be more 
easily carried out. He stated that 
the stability of foreign exchange 
was but a useful convenience to 
those engaged in foreign business; 





3. he argued against a re- 
turn to the gold standard for the 
following reasons: 


far-reaching, both to themselves | 
to | 


money | 
it be based 
com- | 
modity having a value of its own. | 
characteristic of| Lord Keynes recommended that 


tions; 
(b) currencies and credit are in 
fact, in modern times, “‘man- 


with the result that the very 
value of gold is dependent 
upon the policies of these 
banks; 


(c) the distribution of gold in 
the world is such that the 
English price level and even 
the economic activity in Eng- 
land would be at the mercy of 
decisions made by the Federal 
Reserve Banks of the United 
States. 


England adopt a monetary policy 
aiming at the maintenance of 
as stable a price level as pos- 
sible. And he emphasized his 
thought by stating that if ever 
the United States should fail to 
maintain the stability of dollar 
| prices, Britain should not permit 
\sterling prices to drop for the 
simple purpose of preserving fixed 
foreign exchange rates. 


It will be remembered that 
England in 1925 decided to return 
to the gold standard and gradu- 
ally brought the pound sterling 
back to the pre-war level, to 
abandon it again under the pres- 
sure of developments in Septem- 
ber, 1931. 


The question which should be 
answered without ambiguity—be- 
cause it is the basis of erroneous 
ideas of the English people as re- 
gards the gold standard—is 
whether Lord Keynes was right 
or wrong in 1923 and whether 
England made a mistake in 1925 
by returning to the gold standard 
and bringing the pound back to 
par. In calling upon the ideas of 
Lord Keynes, it is important to 





| state in what year he defended 


I wish to show that the afore- | 


Phenomena are attri- | 
buted to the gold standard for | 
which it was not responsible sim- | 


asserted that the depression of. 
1929 was, to a large extent, due | 


ithem because his. doctrines 


changed in time. 


Britain’s Return to the Gold 
Standard in 1925 

Let us first examine the ques- 
tion of the return to the gold 
|standard. At the time, Lord 
| Keynes blamed gold particularly 
for its change in 
power, and he suggested a mone- 


'tary policy which aimed at ob- 


taining stable prices. In point of 


|fact, dollar prices were remark- 


ably stable between 1925 and 1929, 
thanks chiefly to a policy sug- 
gested at the time by Lord 
Keynes, i.e., the inflation of cred- 
its. Prices were so stable that 
numerous economists, amongst 
whom, Lord Keynes himself (see 
“A Treatise on Money,” II, page 
190) denied that the United States 
was the theater of a pernicious 
inflation, due precisely to _ its 
monetary policy and to the sta- 
bility of prices obtained, thanks 
to said policy. The explanation 
which Lord Keynes gave in 1930 


of the depression of 1929 is based 


on his monetary theory relative 
to the influence of interest rates 
on investments; it does not with- 
stand a critical examination. The 
depression of 1929 is dealt with 
separately below, because a cor- 
rect diagnosis of this world catas- 
trophe is of the highest impor- 
tance. What matters for the 
present state of our discussion is 
that dollar prices were maintained 
remarkably stable between 1925 
anid 1929, for, according to the 
theories of Keynes at that time, 
the stability of prices should be 
the essential objective of any 
monetary policy. In 1927, the 
American Congress ordered an in- 
vestigation as regards the possi- 
bility of controlling price levels. 
The Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Benjamin Strong, 
made the following declaration: “I 
personally believe that since the 
decline of 1921, the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Banks has been 








(a) the.intrinsic yalue of gold— 
or its purchasing power—is 


directed, in so far ‘as human wis- 
dom permits such direction, to 


purchasing | 


subject to considerable varia-| that end 
| levels).” 


aged” by the Central Banks, | 


| nately, 





_ The Economic and Political Consequences 
Of Lord Keynes’ Theories 


(to stabilize price 

In “A Treatise on Money,” pub- 
lished by Keynes in 1930, he 
stated that he had become skep- 
tical concerning the possibility of 
controlling price levels in a per- 
manent manner by a credit policy 
of the Central Banks. Unfortu- 
the catastrophe of 1929 
had already engulfed us. 

The developments from 1925 to 
1929 have in no way justified the 
prediction of fatal consequences 
which were to follow for England 
because of her returning to the 
gold standard; besides dollar prices 
‘had remained remarkably stable 
during that period. Much to the 
contrary, as I shall endeavor to 
show belew, it was because. the 
theories of Keynes relative to the 
Stability of prices were followed, 
that the depression of 1929 was 
so far-reaching and serious in its 
consequences. 


Was the Pound Overvalued in 
9 


In discussing the English situ- 
ation from 1925 to 1929, the de- 
tractors of the stability of foreign 
exchange have the bad habit of 
confusing the return to the gold 
standard with the return to pre- 
war gold parity, with the result 
that they overwhelm the prin- 
ciple of the stability of foreign 
exchange with all the supposed 
evils which the selection of too 
high a parity has implied. 

As the reader will be able to 
realize after having read the 
chapter concerning the causes of 
the depression of 1929, I could 
dispense with discussing the 
issue whether England had not 
shown pride by bringing back in 
1925 the pound to pre-war par, 
i.e., $4.86, instead of fixing it at 
$4.40, the rate insistently recom- 
mended by Keynes in 1924, but I 
decided not to avoid the issue be- 


| cause some useful lessons can be 


drawn from the discussion thereof. 
The question is extremely complex 
and very controversial. I am 
fully aware of the reasons ad- 
vanced against the return of the 
pound to pre-war par. These 
arguments are supported even by 
numerous advocates of England’s 
return to the gold standard in 
1925. However, for reasons 
which I am giving further on, I 
do not share their views. Keynes 
fought in 1925 against adoption 
of too high a foreign exchange 
rate, claiming that national price 
levels and the level of wages 
were too high as compared with 
world prices; he declared himself 
in favor of a foreign exchange 
rate of $4.40, instead of $4.86. His 
reasoning was that the effect of a 
high rate of exchange is to lower 
the prices in national currency of 
exports and imports, with the re- 
sult that importations would be 
favored at the expense of exports, 
and that England would be com- 
pelled to maintain high money 
rates. Wages and national price 
levels could be readjusted, he 
wrote, only by a higher rate of 
interest and a policy of credit 
restriction. These means to re- 
adjust wages and prices, Lord 
Keynes added, could produce the 
desired result only by intensi- 
fying unemployment.: 

Ia examining the progress of 
developments, Hawtrey regrets, 
as does Keynes, that England 
had been compelled to main- 
tain a high discount rate for 
almost the entire period from 1925 
to 1929. He stated, however, his 
doubts as to whether the return 
of the pound sterling to par 
caused English cost prices to be 
excessive as compared with world 
prices. Furthermore, he is skep- 
tical that non-employment would 
have been less in England if the 
purchasing power of the pound 
sterling had been lower. Bev- 
eridge in his recently issued book, 
“Full Employment in a Free So- 


} 
| 








-tween unemployment 


_other unavoidable inconveniences? 


some time. 


-volume of exports would have 
_been greater, by the same token, 
the volume and the cost of im- 
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ciety,” raises the problem of why | ports would likewise have been} toward lower prices, and the in- 


unemployment in Britain during | 
the period between the two wars | 
was so much more severe than | 
anything experienced before. His 
answer is that the unemployment 
ws due, to a large measure, to a 
secular falling-off of the overseas 
demand for British products. 


It cannot be denied that the 
return of the pound sterling to 
par rendered the exportation o 
English goods more difficult and 
that the under-valuation of the 
French franc at the time in- 
creased England’s difficulties con- 
siderably. Yet, the volume of 
English exports increased each 
year between 1926 and 1929; if 
the exportation of coal and other 
products did not increase during 
that period, tlgs was not due to 
monetary causes. There is no 
doubt that the increase of English 
exports between 1926 and 1929 
was due to the American mone- 
tary policy of that period and the 
concomitant ill-fated prosperity 
era. I also hold the view that the 
under-valuation of the franc be- 
tween 1924 and 1928 and its 
aftermath was more damaging to 
British exports than the pound 
rate at $4.40. 

Moreover, the return of the 
pound sterling to par had another 
result, beneficial for England, 
which is not usually mentioned in 
discussing the monetary policy of 
that country in 1925. The fact is 
that between 1924 and 1929, the 
volume of English imports had 
increased by 14% and ‘their cost 
had dropped from 1,138 million 
pounds in 1924 to 1,111 million 
pounds in 1929. Thanks to the 
prices at which England was able 
to buy its importations, the gen- 
eral cost of living has decreased 
substantially. The real wages 
were higher between 1926 and 
1929 than at any other time since 
1900. I also suspect that at least 
part of the general improvement 
in England from 1932 to 1938 was 
due to whatever measure of de- 
flation England had been able to 
accomplish between 1924 and 1927. 


It is not without interest to 
note that even nominal 
wages rose between 1925 and 
1928, at least in the industries 
which were not affected by 
cronic unemployment, such as 
coal or textiles which suffered 
from well known reasons having 
no relation at all to the monetary 
policy. 

The discount rate in England 
was relatively high between 1925 
and 1929 but hardly ever more 
than '% to 1% over the New York 
rate. It is well to bear in mind 
the fact that during this period 
England granted short and long- 
term loans abroad. Money at the 
time was comparatively dear the 
world over, on one hand because 
of the destruction of capital dur- 
ing the war and on the other be- 
cause ef the great economic and 
speculative activity between 1919 
and 1929, which was fed by 
credit expansion. 


The Advantages of the $4.86 Rate 
in 1925 


What would have keen for Eng- 
land the advantages of a pound 
sterling at $4.40 instead of at $4.86 
between 1925 and 1929? Keynes 
argument against the return to 
par was that this would compel 
England to maintain a high dis- 
count rate which would result in 
eredit restriction and unemploy- 
ment. But whatever may be 
the merits of Keynes’ theory 
concerning the relationship be- 
and in- 
terest rate, is he quite cer- 
tain that with the pound ster- 
ling at $4.40 money rates in Eng-/ 
land would have been lower and 
that this level of the pound ster- 
ling might not have resulted in 


It is, I think, an undeniable 
fact that with the pound sterling 
at $4.40, English exports would 
have been easier, at least for 
Admitting that the 





= 


larger. In these circumstances, 
is it certain that the English bal- 
ance of payments would have 
been more favorable? Past expe- 
rience does not support this view. 


(Mr. Robert Wolff, and others 
after him, has maintained in 
“Revue d'Economie Politique,” 
Paris, 1934, and in his book en- 
titled “Finances de la France, 
Passe at Avenir,” New York, 
1943, that in peacetime, English 
prices in pounds sterling are the 
same as world market prices and 
that, consequently, prices of 
English imports would not have 
risen if the pound sterling had 
been fixed at $4.40 instead of 
$4.86. I believe that his theory 
is verified by experience only 
when the United States is under- 
going a depression, as was the 
case between 1931 and 1935, but 
that it no longer holds good when 
the United States is prosperous 
and heavy buyers of raw mate- 
rials, as was the case between 
1925 and 1929. Moreover, invis- 
ible exports and investments 
abroad fixed in pound sterling 
were considerable at that time 
and their actual value in goods 
all the greater as the pound sterl- 
ing rate was higher.) But let us 
admit, to please Lord Keynes, 
that the balance of payments 
would have been larger. It was 


hardly in the tradition of the Bank | 


of England to accumulate mone- 
tary reserves in the shape of gold. 
The most probable result even in 
said favorable hypothesis would 
undoubtedly have been larger 
long-term investments abroad, 
and, at any rate, the contagion of 
the American aberration at the 
time would have compelled Eng- 
land to maintain a high rate of 
discount. The pound sterling at 
$4.40 would, moreover, have 
added fuel to the rampant infla- 
tion, wages and prices in England 
would have been much higher, 
and she would very likely have 
compromised a great many of the 
factors which contributed to the 
general economic improvement in 
England after 1932. 


1929 


ternational gold standard is re- 
| sponsibile for the monetary policy 
| of the Central Banks. 


In 1936, Lord Keynes published 
“The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money.” In 
the Preface, he states that he has 
been led to change some of the 
| theories which he propounded in 
“A Treatise on Money” 1930. One 
of the important changes is that 
which concerns the interest rates. 
Lord Keynes states in “The Gen- 
eral Theory” that he has become 
sceptical regarding the possibility 
of influencing the long-term in- 
terest rate by a monetary policy 
of the Central Banks. He con- 
tinues to believe that the interest 
rate is an important factor, though 
non-decisive, determining the 
volume of investments, but he is 
convinced that unemployment can 
be remedied only by “managing” 
all at once, the rate of interest, 
savings and investments. There is 
nothing surprising about this con- 
clusion because his philosophy and 
his theories inevitably led him 
there. It’s time to come down to 
earth! 


‘The diagnosis of the depression 
of 1929 which follows and which, 
to my way of thinking has most 
merit, will help the reader realize 
that Lord Keynes is the victim of 
his own theories and the English 
people the victim of misunder- 
| standings and prejudices. 


Was the Depression of 1929 
Avoidable? 


If it were shown that the de- 
pression in America and the world 
depression of 1929 had become un- 
avoidable, not because of the 
English monetary policy, but as a 
result of the war and the credit 
policy of the United States after 
1921, all arguments on which 
Great Britain’s fear of the gold 
standard is based would be de- 
void of their substance. I am of 
the opinion that this thesis can 
be supported by facts. The asser- 
tion can even be made, and one 
should not hesitate to do so, that 
after 1918, the inability of the 
United States to regain conditions 
| which would assure it a domestic 











To what does Lord Keynes at-| economic equilibrium contributed 
tribute the depression of 1929 in | to the economic and monetary in- 


England? When he wrote “A 


stability in the rest of the world. 


Treatise on Money” in 1930, the| (This situation was not remedied 


cause of the depression, accord- 
ing to him, was and remains the 
gold standard and its adoption by 
England in 1925 with the pound 
sterling at pre-war par. But how 
does he justify this diagnosis since 


dollar prices were stable between | 


1925 and 1929? The answer to 
this is that in the meantime (be- 
tween 1925 and 1930) Lord Keynes 
set up his new monetary theory 
concerning the influence of in- 
terest rates on investments, which, 
according to him, furnishes a sat- 
isfactory explanation of the catas- 
trophe of 1929. In the opinion of 
Lord Keynes, the depression in 
the United States was chiefly due 
to dear money which the Federal 
Reserve Banks had instituted to 
strangle speculation. In England, 
it was the high level of the pound 
sterling which prompted the Bank 
of England to maintain high dis- 
count rates. Furthermore, most 
of the other currencies having re- 
turned to the gold standard, a 
credit stringency was created. To 
sum up, according to Lord Keynes, 
the fact that long-term interest 
rates were too high explains the 
drop in profits and the tendency 


'when world war II broke out.) 
The policy recommended by cer- 
ee Englishmen, amongst them, 
|}at a certain time, Lord Keynes, 
which consists ef isolating Eng- 
|land from American economic 
fluctuations, is like the man who 
| would throw himself into the 
| water to avoid the rain. It is high 
|} time to abandon the solutions of 
isolationists in all spheres of hu- 
man endeavor if the world is to 
be given chances of a peace as 
durable as possible. 


Diagnosis of the 1929 Depression 


Between 1922 and 1929, the 
level of gold dollar prices was re- 
markably stable with a slight ten- 
dency towards lower prices after 
1925. This level, however, was 
about 50% higher than before 
1914. In making this statement, 
a few questions appear pertinent, 
yet they are rarely asked (an 
honorable exception being Mr. 
Charles Rist). Was this level of 
gold prices normal? If the answer 
is negative, how then was it main- 
tained until 1929? Could the price 
collapse have been avoided, and if 
so, by what means? 
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During the war, the great ma- | 
jority of the belligerent countries, | 
and even neutral ones, covered | 
their financial requirements either | 
by issuing paper money or by) 
compelling the banks to extend | 
them non-convertible credits. This 
monetary avalanche and the war | 
expenses resulted in considerably | 
rising prices. The dollar was the| 
only currency which remained on | 
the gold standard almost without | 
interruption, thanks to the influx | 
of gold from other belligerent 
countries during the war, and be- 
cause, after termination of the 
war, the large Central Banks of 
Europe whose paper money had | 


depreciated, refused to change | 
their pre-war gold _ purchase 
prices. Under these conditions, 


gold had a tendency to accumulate 
in the United States and dollar 
prices were equivalent to gold 
prices. 

After the war, the requirements 
of the entire world for all kinds 
of merchandise had to be satis- 
fied, and the United States was 
equipped to furnish a great por- 
tion thereof. United States econ- 
omy, not being subjected to any 
sort of control, a considerable rise 
in prices ensued, which was fol- 
lowed by a drastic fall in 1920- 
1921. At the end of this period, 
dollar prices remained at a level 
about 50% higher than before the 
war. From that time on, as testi- 
fied by Mr. Benjamin Strong, the 
Federal Reserve Banks pursued a 
managed credit expansion policy 
in order to maintain prices and 
economic activity. The expansion 
of the automobile industry and the 
building industry sustained and 
gave impetus to the industrial ac- 
tivity of the United States. 


The Fruits of Credit Inflation 


Between 1914 and 1920 the ag- 
gregate sum of salaries and wages 
in the United States increased 
from $18,500 million to $42,300 
million, and in 1927 it reached 
$51,300 million. This increase was 
justified on one hand by the rise 
in prices and on the other by a 
higher productivity of American 
industry. However, it resulted in 
an unbalanced income structure 
within the entire nation and 
more’ particularly between 








the industrial class and _ the 
agricultural class, the latter| 
representing 20% of the popula- 
tion. The national income rose 
from $36 billion in 1914 to $88 
billion in 1927, while the agricul- 
tural income progressed only from 
$5 billion to $8 billion. It is even 
likely that this period witnessed 
other disparities in wages. and 
income between the various cate- 
gories of workmen and employees, 
according to the more or less pros- 
perous state of the respective in- 
dustries. Wages rose particularly 
in those industries in which pro- 
duction could be increased 
through technological progress | 
and, interesting to note, which) 
could also benefit from the ex-| 
pansion of credits, either directly | 





or through the medium of the 


Steck Exchange. For the under- 
standing of our analysis, it is es~ 
sential to realize that these de~ 
velopments would not have been 
possible without the expansion of 
credit which took place chiefly in 
the United States, and that this 
resulted in a profound economic 
and social unbalance. 

Between 1920 and 1929, the 
United States issued securities 
representing fresh investments in 
the amount of $70 billion (of 
which $10 billion were foreign 
loans). Bank deposits (the coun- 
terpart of the loans granted or 
investments made by the banks) 
rose from $18 billion in 1914 to 
$32 billion in 1918 and to $58 bil- 
lion in 1929. 

In spite of the high wages, the 
privileged industries made enor- 
mous profits, because prices re- 
mained high after the war and 
because, thanks to technical prog- 
ress and investments, productivity 
per workman had _ substantially 
increased. The result was a boom 
in securities and speculative pref- 
its made on the Stock Excha 
which constituted a substan 
purchasing power diverted prin- 
cipally to the purchase. of lux 
articles. Between 1919 and 1929, 
profits made from the stock boem 
amounted close to $24 billien, 
$17,500 billion of which were be- 
tween 1925 and 1929. Thus, the 
expansion of credits sustained the 
level of high prices and wages; 
permitting industry to make large 
profits, thereby sustaining an in- 
definite speculation and rise of 
securities which in turn provided 
consumption of luxury articles 
and fostered economic activity. in 
general. 

It was also the expansion of 
credits which permitted the 
United States to make large loans 
abroad (about $10 billion between 
1921 and 1929) and in so doing, 
to export more than it imported 
in spite of the fact that the United 
States had become a creditor 
country. 

The financing of purchases on 
the installment plan had taken 
on large proportions, again due to 
the expansion of credits. 

Private debts (mortgage debts, 
etc.) increased from $33 billion 
in 1913 to $84 billion in 1929, and 
the aggregate debt of the United 
States amounted to $143 billion in 
1929 as against $50 billion in 1913. 

Furthermore, the Stock Ex- 
change boom and the speculative 
fever prevailing in the Uni 
States attracted in 1928 and 1 
large capital from Paris, Londen, 
Brussels, Amsterdam and Switzer- 
land. This emigration of capital 
had serious direct repercussions 
on these financial centers, and im- 
direct ones on the rest of the 
world. 

In weighing, in 1929, the rela- 
tionship between causes and ef- 
fects which had created the ex+ 
traordinary situation existing at 

(Continued on page 738) 
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The Economic and Political Consequences 
of Lord Keynes’ Theories 


(Continued from page 737) 
the time in the United States, one 
arrived at the conclusion, really 
not commonplace, that the vicious 
and infernal circle that had de- 
veloped could be broken only by 
a depression. 

In 1929, the Federal Reserve 
Banks increased the discount rate 
sharply in order to put brakes on 
the impetus of speculation. 
Keynes, Hawtrey and other econ- 
omists shared, at a certain time, 
the opinion that the restriction of 
credits effected in 1929 by the 
Federal Reserve Banks was re- 
sponsible for the depression. This 
opinion is based on the illusion of 
some people that it is within the 
power of the Central Banks to 
maintain a level of prices through 
credit operations, and on a con- 
fusion of others between money 
and credit. For about ten years a 
high price level had been suc- 
cessfully maintained, thanks to 
the indirect effects of a policy of 


credit expansion which delayed 
readjustments that had become 
necessary because of the end of 
the war and the end of issuing 
paper money. To believe that the 
depression of 1929, after the pre- 
“ceding extravagant boom, could 


»have been avoided by an appro- 
priate policy of the Central 
Banks is equivalent to imagining 
that the boom of 1929 could have 
been perpetuated with the help of 
credit, thus maintaining the price 
level. 

Another factor is very signifi- 
cant in order to comprehend the 
phenomena of that time. Euro- 
pean industrial production, and 
more particularly, her agricultural 
production, after 1925, had grad- 
ually resumed its normal pro- 
gression, and competition between 
American and European produc- 
tion began to weigh on prices. 
As we have said above, the inter- 
national accounts of the United 
States were balanced by means 
of credit granted chiefly to Eu- 
rope. However, speculation and 
the stock market boom not only 
attracted to New York profit- 
seeking European capital, but 
they absorbed the interest and 
ready cash of the American pub- 


lic and, therefore, after 1928, a 
decline in American investments 
in Europe followed. 

Could the depression of 1929 
and the concomitant fall in prices 
have been prevented? Undoubt- 
edly, a decline in prices may be 
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counteracted, but we should not 
conceal the nature of the means 
which would have been neces- 
sary at that time. These means 
would have consisted of enormous 
Government expenses financed 
by the banks, thus putting into 
the hands of the consumers an 
artificially created purchasing 
power (deficit spending). Lord 
Keynes became skeptical regard- 
ing the possibility of controlling 
a price level through the inter- 
vention of the Central Banks. He 
later concluded that a perpetual 
boom could be obtained only by 
“managing” at once the rate of 
interest, savings, investments and 
human nature—in other terms, by 
a mixture of persuasion, coercion 
and deficits. 


In the light of the above analy- 
sis, what is then the share of re- 
sponsibility of the gold standard? 
If our diagnosis of the depression 
of 1929 is correct, the conclusion 
is that the responsibility of the 
Gold Standard for the depression 
of 1929 is nil or practically so. 
It is true that the return to the 
gold standard of almost all coun- 
tries after 1924 and the complete 
stoppage of issuance of paper 
money and deficit financing cre- 
ated a tendency toward higher 
money rates. This, however, has 
been offset and more so by the 
credit policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks on one hand and by 
the gold exchange — standard, 
adopted particularly in France, on 
the other. (The gold exchange 
standard made possible the ac- 
counting of currencies convertible 
into gold as being equal to gold; 
in other words, it made currencies 
convertible into gold serve as a 
basis for the issuance of another 
currency.) The mal-distribution 
of gold has often been invoked as 
an argument against the interna- 
tional gold standard. It should 
be clear, however, that mal- 
distribution is, in the first in- 
stance, an effect and not a cause. 
England at that time certainly 
had too small a share of the world 
reserve of gold. The responsi- 
bility for this maldistribution is, 
however, to be ascribed to the 
policies of England herself and 
to the under-valuation of the 
franc between 1924 and 1928. 


Another question might be per- 
tinent. Had Great Britain not re- 
turned to the gold standard in 
1925, could she have escaped the 
consequences of the American de- 
pression of 1929? In my opinion, 
an affirmative answer is tanta- 
mount to ignoring both the con- 
ditions of the British economic 
and financial equilibrium as well 
as the nature of the depression 
of 1929; it is an undeniable fact 
that England’s fate is powerfully 
affected by the world’s price 
movements. In 1931, R. H. Brand, 
one of Great Britain’s delegates to 
the recent conference at Bretton 
Woods, made the following decla* 
ration, among others: “Even if 
we had had normal conditions in 
the rest of the world, a depression 
and a collapse like those which 
took place in the United States 
would have produced anyway a 
world depression as has been the 
case in 1907 and at other periods.” 


The Recovery of England After 
1932 


On September 21st, 1931, Eng- 
land was compelled to abandon 
the gold standard. The forced 
abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard was the result of con- 
siderable and _ ill-advised loans 
extended by England to Europe, 
the expansion of which was to a 
large extent facilitated by the gold 
exchange standard. ; 

After 1930, the experts advo- 
cated a monetary policy conducive 
to a world wide rise of prices. 
Whether this recommendation is 
one which could have been real- 


ized in practice at that time, is 


| 


doubtful. I therefore share the 


| view that the sharp fall in prices 
| of raw materials, the internal in- 


| 





debtedness of some large states, 
the external indebtedness of the 
small states and of the states re- 
puted to be poor, as well as the 
high wages in privileged -indus- 
tries, would have in any case 
brought about the devaluation of 
the pound sterling in relation to 
gold (and following this, that of 
the dollar). 


There is a general belief that 
after the Depression of 1929, the 
economic recovery in England 
began in 1932; that is to say, short- 
ly after Great Britain went off the 
gold standard. This belief is 
challenged by Sir William 
Beveridge in his last book, previ- 
ously mentioned. He therein em- 
phatically asserts that the early 
recovery of British export indus- 
tries from the great depression 
was not due to the departure of 
Britain from the gold standard in 
September, 1931. Sir Beveridge 
further states that a detailed ex- 
amination of the cause of cyclical 
fluctuations, quarter by quarter, 
in the export industries shows 
that recovery had begun before 
Britain left the gold standard. 


Whether the recovery in Eng- 
land began in 1932 or earlier, the 
fact is that the enemies of the 
gold standard have ascribed this 
recovery to the pound sterling be- 
ing divorced from gold. I hold 
this opinion as being completely 
unfounded. Had the United 
States devaluated the dollar im- 
mediately after the devaluation of 
the pound sterling, and had the 
two currencies returned to the 
gold standard on new parities ac- 
ceptable to the two countries, it 
is more than likely that England 
would have enjoyed an economic 
recovery at least as great or prob- 
ably greater than that which took 
place between 1932 and 1937. The 
United States on its side, would 
have spared itself the most disas- 
trous part of the depression after 
the autumn of 1931 and the world 
would have probably been spared 
a lot of other troubles. Unfor- 
tunately, destiny decided other- 
wise. 


The economic recovery in Eng- 
land from 1932 to 1937 was not due 
to the fact that England was off 
the gold standard. It was due to 
a well-known combination of cir- 
cumstances. When England went 
off the gold standard, the Ameri- 
can depression followed its course 
toward the abyss, and the drop of 
gold prices continued the world 
over. Due to this situation, the 
devaluation of the pound sterling 
did not entail a rise of prices in 
England. The cost of living in 
England went down sharply owing 
to the decline in the cost of her 
imports. This left in the hands of 
the English population additional 
purchasing power which it could 
use either for consumption or for 
saving. At that time, England also 
instituted tariffs on imports which 
provided for profitable invest- 
ments in industries thus protected. 
The interest rates dropped because 
of the world wide depression and 
because the available amount of 
gold in the world was more than 
sufficient for the monetary re- 
quirements of the countries on the 
gold standard at the level at which 
prices had fallen; in addition, the 
production of gold began to in- 
crease. The Hindus, in order to 
realize profits resulting from the 
devaluation of the pound sterling, 
sold about £400 million of gold 
which they had previously ac- 
cumulated. The interest rate be- 
came low mainly as a result of 
the American and the world de- 
pression. The building industry 
witnessed a great activity in Eng- 
land sustained by mortgage com- 
panies, and frequently helped 
along by the Government. The 
Bank of England the Government 
cooperated in order fo maintain 
cheap money rates and the English 
debt was converted. thus effecting 
a saving of £90 millien per year 
in the interest budget of the pub- 


lic debt. I do share, however, the 
opinion of Fred Benham (see 





“Great Britain Under Protection”) 
lof Walter A. Morton (“Brit~ 
jish Finances 1930-1940”) and of 
(Fred Conolly (in the Svenske 
| Handelsbanken’s Index 1939) that 
| the policy of cheap money played 
(a secondary part in the English 
irecovery from 1932 to 1937: Sig- 
| nificantly, unemployment in Eng- 


‘land’ amounted to 1,178,000 in 
1929, 2,920,000 in 1932, 1,660,000 
-in 1936 and 1,773,000 in 1937. Un- 


|employment in Great Britain be- 
i; tween the two wars is mainly at- 
tributed to the depression in her 
|export industries. Furthermore, 
the tariffs put on imports after 
1932 prevented the purchase of 
semi-finished raw materials, 
which England was accustomed 
to transform into finished prod- 
ucts for export. 

It is worth whi@ to fix our at- 
tention a little longer on the doc- 
trine of low rates of interest, be~ 
cause theoretically, it is in the 
name of this dogma that the fight 
against the stability of foreign ex- 
changes is conducted. 

It may be stated as a sort of 
axiom that any specious theory is 
dangerous only if it contains a 
part of truth or if it is accepted 
as a result of an historic legend or 
myth. Lord Keynes’ theories are 
dangerous because they contain 
a part of truth. It is merely a 
truism that, all other things being 
equal, monetary abundance and 
cheap money facilitate economic 
activity. This truism becomes 
even more valid if it is added that 
monetary abundance and cheap 
money are necessary but not suf- 
ficient conditions of a prosperous 
economy. In fact, Lord Keynes 
endeavors to realize his “ideal so- 
cial republic’ by means of the 
mechanisms of capitalism. It 
seems to me, however, fool-hardy 
to plunge the world into hazard- 
ous monetary experiments in the 
name of theories which are not 
justified by experience and which 
may be disputed on _ rational 
grounds. A series of articles re- 
cently published by the “Econo- 
mist” and to which I referred in 
the beginning, comes just in time 
to shatter certain illusions and 
false ideas. 


A Policy for Wealth 


Such is the title of a new series 
of articles which has just been 
published in “The Economist.” It 
points out a real danger and 
makes a strong appeal to the 
initiative of English statesmen. 

What is the substance of these 
|articles? ‘“‘The Economist” states 
that a number of promises have 
already been made to the people 
which England will be unable to 
fulfill, unless industrial produc- 
tivity and general economic ac- 
tivity increase considerably. 

The essential, primary and sine 
qua non condition of the increase 
in production, says ““‘The Econo- 
|mist”, is to increase and improve 
| productive equipment. The pub- 
| lication presents this truth in the 
'form of an equation: horse power 
|per head=wealth per head. It 
| emphasizes that only through sav- 
ings can England hope and expect 
to increase her industrial equip- 
ment. 

There is nothing startling or 
new so far, except to those who 
believe that industry is saturated 
with capital and that there are no 
other further paying investments; 
in other words, savings are exces- 
Sive, useless and even harmful. 

The new and bold recommenda- 
tion made by “The Economist” 














the rate of interest is: ‘“Non-pro- 
ductive forms of capital, no mat- 
ter how necessary, (among which 
the publication mentions housing 
should not be permitted to absorb 
more than an equitable portion 
of the available saving.’ More- 
over, capital should be induced to 
j}assume risks by the prospects of 
;making profits and by an appro- 
priate tax policy. 

In examining investments made 
in England in 1938, “The Econo- 
mist” finds that out of a total of 
£305 million, the largest part, i.e. 

Beevers million, has been used in the 
building of homes. The publica- 
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tion adds that in 1938 the nation | 
spent not quite 3% of its national | 
income for the improvement and | 
the enlargement of its productive | 
equipment. If preceding genera- | 


dustrial equipment which England | 
is now using, states “The Econo- | 
mist,” the national income would | 
be less than a quarter of its pres- | 
ent amount, 

However, if housing and some | 
other industrial activities may be) 
stimulated by cheap money, it is | 
evident that venturesome invest- | 
ment capital, such as is necessary | 
in industrial enterprises, will as- | 
sume risks only if the prospects | 
of making profits outweigh the| 
risks of loss, and only if there is 
a certain psychological and po- 
litical climate, the principal ele- 
ment of which is confidence. One 
is justified in wondering whether | 
the propounders of the new 
theories regarding rates of interest 
and exchange instability are 
grasping the full meaning of the 
word confidence. Suffice it to 
say, stability of currency is one 
of its conditions and confidence is 
incompatible with ‘experiments’ 
of the kind with which some doc- 
trinaires mean to _ gratify 
world. 

It is vital to realize the aims of 
the ‘‘experiments”’ which are pro- 
posed to us and in the name of 
which the fight against stability of 
exchange and the gold standard 
is conducted. 

Stripped of nebulous ideas or 
complicated theories, the Keynes- 
ian school purports to cure the 
economic evils from which the 
world is suffering, by means of 
monetary _ inflation. The de- 


the | 


Lord Keynes? The answer seems 
to be that this extraordinary man 
is a mixture of statesman and 
economist for whom monetary and 


economic doctrines must be po- | 
tions had not accumulated the in- | litical instruments of the art of | 


governing men. As a matter of 
fact, I suspect that Lord Keynes 
is beginning to be skeptical re- 
garding the merits of some of his 
doctrines, and the above-men- 
tioned statement bears out, I 
think, the impression that he is 
reconverting to internationalism. 
There is no country which can 
afford less than Great Britain to 
apply the former theories of Lord 
Keynes. His great intelligence per- 
mits him to change his opinions 


‘and actions whenever he feels a 


change compelling. Unfortunately, 
the same cannot be said of certain 
of his disciples. Their attitude is 
dangerous because Lord Keynes, 
presently advisor to his Majesty’s 
Government, is no longer free to 
speak as clearly as he used to in 
the capacity of economist without 
public responsibilities. The Eng- 
lish people, right down to the man 
in the street, were so much per- 
suaded that the gold standard was 
enemy No. 1 of England that Paul 
Einzig wrote recently in _ the 
“Daily Express” the following: 
“Politically, it would now be 
impossible to openly go back to 
the gold standard.” In the House 
of Commongé, the Minister of Fi- 
nance was Yecently prompted to 
make the stafement that the Brit- 
ish government would vehemently 
oppose a return to the gold stand- 
ard. And ‘yet, should interna- 
tional coopefation again become a 
living reality and should economic 
life again be based on private en- 





tractors of the gold standard do 


terprise, Lord Keynes will have to 


not like the word “monetary in-| renounce, to; a large extent, his 


flation” and are using instead the | doctrines relative to foreign ex- 


| change and interest rate. 


| 
| 


euphemism “monetary expansion” 
or the more subtle “theory of de- 


ficit-spending.” The monetary in- | 


flationists are perfectly aware that 


Caveant Consules! 
Humanity’ is confronted with 


their experiments can only end| numerous. Complex and vexing 


either in economic self-sufficiency 
or in continual devaluation of 
currencies. Either one of these 
results is fatal because they lead 
to economic nationalism or eco- 
nomic and monetary war. 


Is Lord Keynes Reconverting to 
Internationalism? 


Lord Keynes, during the 
month of May, 1944, made, before 
the House of Lords, the following 
statement, inter alias: “When 
this period is over and we are 
again strong enough to live year 
by year on our own resources, we 
can look forward to trading in a 
world of national currencies which 
are inter-convertible. For a great 
commercial nation like ourselves, 
this is indispensable for full pros- 
perity. Sterling itself, in due 
course, must obviously become, 
once again, generally convertible. 
For, without this, London must 
necessarily lose its international 
position, and the arrangements in 
particular of the Sterling Area 
would fall to pieces.. To suppose 
that a system of bilateral and bar- 
ter agreements, with no one who 
owns sterling knowing just what 
he can do with it—to suppose that 
this is the best way of encourag- 
ing the Dominions to center their 
financial systems on London, 
seems to me pretty near frenzy 
. . . But those who talk in this 
way, in the expectation that the 
rest of the Commonwealth will 
thrown in their lot on these lines 
and cut their free commercial re- 
lations with the rest of the world, 
can have very little idea how this 
Empire has. grown or by what 
means it can be _ sustained.” 

No one, I think, will deny the 
soundness of this statement. Un- 
fortunately Lord Keynes, in the 
same speech, deemed it politically 
advisable to reassure the House 
of Lords of his attachment to his 
doctrines of the past, relative to 
gold and interest rates. It seems 
to me that there is incompatibility 
and contradiction between his 
doctrines of the past and the 
statement which has just been 


| problems. None appears so dif- 
| ficult to solve as harmony among 
|nations. On the other hand, no 
| issue requirés more vigilance than 
'the defense‘ of our liberties and 
our dignity as men. Evil forces 


|are lying in wait, very often be- 


hind a charming and _ smiling 
mask. There are many among us 
who either willingly or unwit- 
tingly are teady te sacrifice our 
liberties in-exchange for precari- 
ous security, for a piece of bread 
or for the greedy accumulation of 
wealth. 4 


The masses have legitimate as- 
pirations which we should en- 
deavor to fulfill. Economic prob- 
lems have their disturbing aspects 
and contradictions which we 
should _ stfive to _ solve. At 
no price, however, should 
we sacrifice our liberties. 
Unfortunately, the study of eco- 
nomic améemonetary questions is 
too often n@glected by statesmen. 
Yet, all should be made to realize 
that the “imstitutions or instru- 
ments whieh we choose to achieve 
certain of Our economic and social 
goals may Je¢ad to the destruction 
of the mos§ essential and most 
dearly acquyred human values. 


Above allyit is necessary to war 
on economig nationalism. One of 
its most-diabolic instruments is 
the controljof foreign exchange. 
All monetary agreements or pro- 
jects not aiming at the free inter- 
convertibility of the currencies 
and freedom of the movement of 
capital after as short a transition 
period as_ possible, should be 
rejected. With the help of the 
international gold standard, stable 
commercial relations should be re- 
establishéd Since there is no other 
standard acg¢eptable to all nations. 
There are.-some who seem to 
blame thé gold standard fer not 
having corfected all the errors 









and abusesS#of mankind. That’s 
asking too @huch of it. The les- 
sons of the Hecent past should per- 


mit us, th 
mine the » 
between p 


h slowly, to deter- 
ition of equilibrium 
es, national budgets 





quoted. How can one. explain 
such a contradictory statement on | 






and the different _rates of curren- 


the part of a man as intelligent as cies, and thus spare us a repetition 








“Avoid A Whisper About A 
Chinese Wall of Seclusion’’ 


Says JOHN L. ROWE 
Reader Contends That Our Foreign Trade Means Difference Between 
Profit and Loss to Domestic Industry. Warns Against Return to Rigid 
Gold Standard, and Says the War Debts Cannot Possibly Be Paid Unless 


We Mean to Harness the Labor of 
Issue With Mr. John Abbink. 


Takes 


Generations Still Unborn. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 
The address by Mr. John Abbink before the American Manage- 
ment Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Jan. 5, 1945 carries 


one very significant passage on¢ 
which I should like to comment. 

Said Mr. Abbink: “I have been 
asked frequently, of late, whether 
export markets are really neces- 
sary for the United States. 
Couldn’t we get along, the query 
goes, without becoming involved 
beyond our borders, once we have 
made the readjustment to peace- 
time conditions? 

“My answer, hesitantly given 
because I am not sure, is yes, per- 
haps we.could if we are ready and 
willing to face the inevitable con- 
sequences. There are a few things 
we do not produce, agricultural, 
mineral and scattered industrial 
specialties, that we could probably 
bargain for over a Chinese Wall 
of seclusion, giving in exchange 
commodities that we could supply 
from our abundance.” 

It is difficult to reconcile Mr. 
Abbink’s “hesitant yes” to recent 
historical background. As I read 
the remaining paragraphs, I, too, 
had misgivings as to whether he 
actually meant his “hesitant yes’. 

In 1930 when the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff was enacted, I wrote a 
manuscript called ‘Deflation — 
What it Means to the Businessman 
and Investor.” I concluded that 
as a result of this legislation our 
citizenry would be compelled to 
live like the fabled “Kilkenny 
cats.” I estimated that national 
income, which in 1930 was above 
the eighty billion dollar level, 
would decline to levels of 1912- 
1913, which, if memory serves me, 
was about thirty-five billion dol- 
lars. I needn’t remind your read- 
ers that our national income re- 
ceded to just above the forty bil- 
lion dollar level in 1932-33. 

During the debates preceding 
the enactment of the Hawley- 








of painful and dangerous experi- 
ences. 

It is vigal to enlighten and edu- 
cate the American people as to 
their responsibilities, and to make 
them aware of the economic reali- 
ties on which depend the pros- 
perity of the world and perhaps, 
peace. In the United States the 
number is constantly growing of 
those who realize that a strong 
and prosperous Great Britain is 
useful to the world and more par- 
ticularly, to the United States. It 
also becomes more clearly under- 
stood that this will require impor- 
tant material sacrifices and many 
Americans are willing to cooper- 
ate without any mental reserva- 
tions. It becomes, however, equal- 
ly vital to invite our English 
friends to educate or re-educate 
their countrymen in order to free 
them of their fear of the gold 
standard. 

There is no doubt that Great 
Britain will need, after the war, 
the financial assistance of the 
United States. As Mr. Winthrop 
Aldrich has pointed out in his 
speech before the Executives’ 
Club at Chicago, September, 1944, 
the sum needed may be a large 
one. If the United States is to 
help at all, it would be better 
business for it to make as large a 
“srant-in-aid”’ as may be neces- 
sary to enable Great Britain to 
abandon exchange-control, but 
with the proviso that Great 
Britain underwrite again eco- 
nomic liberalism and exchange 
stability. 

Unity of purpose and loyal co- 
operation between the United 
States and Great Britain are es- 





Smoot legislation, the people were: 
told through press and magazine 
that since foreign trade repre- 
sented not to exceed ten per cent 
of national income, it was unim- 
portant. The ten per cent asser- 
tion was correct, but my conten- 
tion then and my contention now 
is that the ten per cent of na- 
tional income represented by for- 
eign trade will always be the dif- 
ference between profit and loss 
to domestic industry. It is the 
cushion which supports full em- 
ployment at home and full em- 
ployment abroad. In other words, 
take away this ten per cent and 
you take away more than the 
profit from industry. 

The tragic events that followed 
enactment of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff prove this point. Few cor- 
porations showed black ink in the 
years 1931-32. Business failures 
were appalling! Unemployment 
Was increasing by leaps and 
bounds! Our industrial machine, 
geared to support a half-billion 
consumers or more, was brought 
to almost a stand-still in 1932. 
Foreign commerce had virtually 
ceased. As a result, even domes- 
tic trade was being plagued by 
embargoes on goods for shipment 
in interstate commerce. Now, re- 
late these events of 1930-33 to 
present-day conditions. In the 
light of recent history, can we 
face the inevitable consequences 
which another Chinese Wall im- 
plies? I say emphatically, “No!” 

The point to remember is that 
all through the terrible depression 
of the ‘thirties, there was never 
any doubt, even concern about 
Federal credit. True, enormous 
pyramided industrial empires col- 
lapsed like ten pins in the bowl- 
ing alley. A good many individ- 
ual investors who thought their 
paper wealth was permanent 
found they were living on quick- 
sand. But the credit and currency 
of the United States was never 
questioned. 


Now, what has happened in the 
intervening years since 1930? Is 
the fiscal health of our nation ac- 
tually any better now than in 1929 
or 1932? I don’t think so! In the 
last decade we have simply trans- 
ferred the debt from political sub- 
divisions, the individual and the 
state onto the strong back of 
Uncle Sam. By our past yard- 
stick, private debt has been virtu- 
ally extinguished. But Federal 
debt has soared to unprecedented 
heights! 


Let us assume that we would 
dare erect another Chinese Wall 
of seclusion as various pressure 
groups urged during the late 
‘twenties. With the insatiable de- 
mand for peacetime goods filled, 
what then? The national income 
would once again commence its 
downward spiral. Taxes to sup- 
port our enormous Federal debt 
and our expanded Federal bu- 
reaus would surely become un- 
tenable. Unemployment would 
rise. Labor would become rest- 
less. Private capital would seek 
refuge. Business would gradually 
stagnate. With the Federal debt 
about $300,000,000,000 instead of 
$26,000,000,000, where now is the 
line of least resistance? 


Could our political leadership 
resist the temptation which is al- 
ways available to a _ profligate 
government? “The surest way to 
destroy a capitalistic system is to 








sential if the western civilization 
and democracy are to be saved. 


debauch the currency,” said So- 
viet Russia’s Lenin. I am quite 


certain, despite Mr. Abbink’s as- 
surances to the contrary, that an- 
other Chinese Wall around this 
Republic would be an invitation 
to national suicide. 

I am hopeful that eventually, 

and not too late, we shall find the 
means to erect a new economic 
system based on cooperative ef- 
fort rather than the nineteenth 
century laissez-faire. If we can 
this time avoid a rigid gold ex- 
change standard, then the elasti- 
city can be provided by the rise 
and fall in values of surplus 
rather than by holes in the belts 
of wage-earners. The pressure of 
life, once this war is ended, should 
be too great to be restrained again 
by artificial barriers. The only 
obstacle in our path is our own 
obtuseness. Too many cannot even 
comprehend the vast opportuni- 
ties which lie ahead. There is 
reason to believe that my own 
generation can force its way toa 
grand destiny. It can never reach 
the goal if we allow ourselves to 
develop a hopeless fatalism which 
destroys ambition and completely 
obliterates individual effort. 
The first evil to avoid then is 
even a whisper about a Chinese 
Wall of seclusion. The second evil 
is a return to a rigid international 
gold exchange standard. In for- 
mer years this was simply a clever 
device to create false though mon-. 
strous values and to assure the 
permanence of invested surplus 
wealth. When the time element 
of a rigid gold exchange standard 
runs out, tariffs are conspired to 
keep the monstrous values alive 
and thereby postpone the fateful 
day of reckoning. 

We need not look back at past 
generations for the creators of our 
mighty works. Rather, we must 
look into the faces of our fellow 
men. There we see the intelli- 
gence and strength which has cre- 
ated the prod of advanc- 
ing civilization. With our genius 
for invention and organization, we 
should, through cooperative ef- 
fort, be able to provide for the 
leisure which will be forced upon 
us by the great expansion in our 
capacity to produce. 

The last evil coneerns war debts 
—past and present. This stupen- 
dous item cannot possibly be paid 
unless we mean to harness the 
labor of generations still unborn. 
As it is now, there are not suffi- 
cient people to create the new and 
productive wealth necessary for 
full payment. Furthermore, these 
war debts are a serious obstacle to 
the new credit so essential to a 
flourishing world commerce. Kept 
alive, they will surely impede a 
healthy rebirth of confidence, ini- 
tiative and an equitable distribu- 
tion of the benefits derived from 
our own mechanical triumphs. 


JOHN L. ROWE 
Jan. 21, 1945 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Railroad Employees | 
Total 1,400,129 | 


Employees of Class I railroads 
of the United States, as of the 
middle of December, 1944, totaled 
1,400,129, an increase of 3.74% 
compared with the corresponding 
month of 1943, but a decrease of 
0.65% under November, 1944, ac- 
cording to a report just issued by 
the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. ° 
A gain over December, 1943, is 
shown in the number of em- 
ployees for every reporting group. 
The percentages of increase are: 
Executives, officials, and staff 
assistants, 2.56; professional, cleri- 
ical, and general, 2.98; mainte- 
nance of way and structures, 8.72; 
maintenance of equipment and 
stores, 3.74; transportation (other 
than train, engine, and yard), 
3.21; transportation (yardmasters, 
switchtenders and hostlers), 3.23, 
and transportation (train and en- 








gine service), 0.41. 
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No Social Benefits Without 
Economic Opportunities 


(Continued from page 714) 


able to those who would work for | 


them. A great contrast exists to- | 
day. We have concentration of | 
people in our great cities. When, 
times are hard these people have 
small reserves and soon suffer. 
The geographical frontier is gone. | 
To a degree economic and social 
unrest have supplanted the self | 
reliance and feeling of economic | 
security of Lincoln’s people. — 

People today are more subject 
to mass movements, to class pres- 
sures. In such a time, purpose 
gives way to expediency and order 
is often supplanted by confusion. 
Out of this confusion, the world 
around, has come the cry for a 
government-managed economy. It 
arises from the unsound philos- 
ophy that government is some- 
thing more than the citizens of 
that government; that government 
is something distinctive from the 
people themselves; that govern- 
ment has a different conscience, 
a separate perosnality from the 
people whose government it is. 
This concept is the foundation of 
totalitarian philosophy which has 
Swept around the world and had 
a backwash here at home. 


People today want to move for- 
ward. To move forward we must 
preserve the economic and polit- 
ical freedom of Lincoln’s day. 
They want to attain specific social 
gains and retain those that have 
been made. We also want social 
security with the maximum de- 
gree of individual freedom. But, 
if this social achievement ever 
comes to pass it will be because 
government responds not only to 
the needs of people but to the will 
of people. Government cannot 
continue to provide social bene- 
fits unless there are economic op- 
portunities. 

Government gets money only 
from taxation, and taxation can 
come only from economic produc- 
tivity. The only alternative is. 
absolutism or state socialism in| 
some form. We want no part of 
that here in America. It is not 
necessary even in war to adopt the | 


philosophy of government of our | 


Allies or our enemies to win the) 
war. 

As men fought in Lincoln’s day 
to preserve the Union, men and. 
women fight around the world) 
under the American Flag today to 
preserve self-government under) 
the Constitution here at home.) 
Government cannot continue to 
give, either to its own citizens or 
to other peoples, unless there is a 
continually expanding production. | 
There is a philosophy abroad in 
the land inspired by the New 
Dealers that if you can only get 
money in the local community | 
from Washington somehow or an-| 
other, it will never have to be 
paid back. The States have been 
urged to get more and more while 
the getting is good, often prompted 
by the philosophy that it is our | 
money anyway and if we don't 
get it somebody else will. Some 
erroneously believe that interna-' 
tional good will can be bought. 
over the counter with dollars. It 
can only be ours through fair and 
honest dealing. We believe in’ 
America. We fight for our coun-| 
try. We must, to be true to our, 
sacrifices, defend our country and 








| this country 


betterment of society. ; 
era of electricity we move into 
chemistry. The hidden secrets of 
nature are being revealed by 
scientists day by day, staggering 
the imagination. 

The greatest set-back that the 
creative genius of this country has 
had was the New Deal idea of 
managed economy that grasped 
in the 1930’s. It 
fenced off the frontier of indi- 
vidual opportunity. Only war re- 
leased the latent energies and 
creative abilities of our people. In 
engineering, in mechanics, in bio- 
chemistry, in the field of public 
health, in government, in inter- 
national relations, everywhere the 
call is for an inspired and con- 
secrated leadership. Above all 
there is a yearning for a spiritual 
leadership in the life of our peo- 
ple. 

What good is it to men and 
women if we create and build im- 
plements of power, bring new 
things into being unless the spir- 
itual life of people is such as to 
use those creations for the better- 
ment of mankind. The faith of 
Lincoln must find lodgment in the 
hearts of men today. Even in war 
and out of war we must have his 
spirit of charity and brotherly 
helpfulness. 


Listen to him as he leaves the 
frontier home to go to Washing- 
ton to assume the noblest office in 
the world then and today, the 
Presidency of the United States: 


“I now leave, not knowing 
when or whether ever I may 
return, with a task before me 
greater than that which rested 
upon Washington. Without the 
assistance of that Divine Being 
who ever attended him, I can- 
not succeed. With that as- 
sistance, I cannot fail. Trusting 
in Him who can go with me, and 
remain with you, and be every- 
where for good, let us confi- 
dently hope that all will yet be 
well. To His care commending 
you, as I hope in your prayers 
you will commend me, I bid you 
an affectionate farewell.” 

Hear him again in the second 
inaugural as the clouds of war 
begin to lift: 

“Fondly do we hope—fervent- 
ly do we pray—that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, 
and until every drop of blood 
drawn with the lash shall be 
paid by another drawn with the 
sword, as was said three thou- 
sand years ago, so still it must 
be said: “The judgments of.the 
Lord are true and righteous al- 
together.’ With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphan— 
to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all 
nations.” 

That is the spirit that today can 


her interests fn international rela- | lead us from darkness into light, 


tions. 


ifrom chaos into order. 


That is 


The tax and tax—spend and|the spirit that will unlock the 
spend-—elect and elect philosophy laboratories and give to the world 
that is the heart and soul of the | the great discoveries of science. 


New Deal will destroy America! 
unless. we awaken and destroy it, | 
Society today must have an ade- | 
quate substitute for the individual | 
opportunity and freedom which | 
vere the natural attributes of the 
Peo ta life of Lincoln’s day. We 


have that substitute within our, 


unknown and the field of science 
lure men. on to new. discoveries. 
The next frontier is the utiliza- | 
tion of those discoveries for the 


The dark recesses of the — 


inspiring words. 


That is the spirit that will keep 
the social needs of the people from 
yielding to the selfish motives of 


the few. That is the spirit that 
will inspire business, industry and 
labor to take a. chance, to. move 
into the creative pioneer territory 
that lies ahead. ' 

Bureaucracy, paternalism, man- 
aged economy were not in ‘Lin- 
coln’s vocabulary. They are not 
They do not tell 


Morgenthau Says Nation Has 


Ability 


To Service Debt 


| (Continued from page 714) 


\the holders of the debt, who are | 
also numbered among the tax- 
payers. 

“The burden of the debt, there- 
fore, consists of the necessity of 
collecting a large amount of 
money from some persons and 
repaying it to others, and of the 
possible adverse economic effects 
of the resulting redistribution of 
income upon the amount of the 
national product. 

“This burden is a real one, how- 
ever, and it should be a major 
object of fiscal policy in the post- 
war period to reduce the amount 
ef the debt in so far as this is 





They have their roots in other for- 
eign philosophies of government. 
They are not Republican words. 
They are not of the essence of the 
constitution and _ representative 
government. Individual oppor- 
tunity again must be _ written 
across the banner of the Republi- 
can Party. 

The program of the Republican 
Party should be an American pro- 
ram. In part it should be: 

1. To teach the ethics and prin- 
ciples of our democracy in the 
school, in the church, in the press, 
on the radio and in the home. The 
ethics of democracy are a part of 
the ethics of Christianity. They 
cannot be separated. 

2. To provide a political atmos- 
phere and a system of taxation 
conducive to individual success. 
Freedom for economic success is 
indispensable to the preservation 
of democracy. 

3. To resume fully the processes 
of democracy by doing away with 
government by directives and 
governing ourselves in the spirit 
and method of the representative 
system. 

4. To establish a balance in 
government so that no one social 
or economic class is favored over 
others, and to make it possible for 
all classes to make their full con- 
tribution to our economic and so- 
cial welfare. 

The high purpose of the Repub- 
lican Party in these times is to 
keep. America from being con- 
verted, under the shibboleth of 
economic and social security, into 
a nation of faceless mass-men 
who work and move only under 
the direction of government. 
There is no mistaking the pur- 
pose of the chief supporters of 
the New Deal Party—The PAC, 
the intellectual left-wingers, the 
so-called liberals, the communists 
and others—to establish a con- 
trolled economy managed by a 
Fascist political organization. Di- 
verse as these various groups are 
in their specific political outlooks, 
they are united in the one purpose 
to suppress individual and minor- 
ity rights and freedoms in the in- 
terests of intrenching themselves | 
in power. 

The Republican Party and those 
of the Democratic Party who have 
kept their bearings instead of 
thinking in terms of classes and 
masses, are thinking in terms of 
the individual man and of his 
personal opportunity and free- 
dom. It was on that Christian 
concept that this nation was 
founded. It was on that concept 
that it grew into its present posi- 
tion of primacy in the world of 
nations. It is on that concept that 
it can again move forward and 
energize not only the individual 
citizen but our entire economic 
and social structure. 

No greater tribute could we 
bestow on the now immortal Lin- 
coln than to dedicate our lives to 
keep inviolate the blessings of lib- 
erty. for which he gave his life, a 
sacrifice emulated today. around 
the world by the brave ‘sons and 
daughters of America as they 





move forward to conquer the} 


From the | lected from taxpayers and paid to| comnatible with the maintenance 


of full employment. 


“All borrowing during the war- 
time period has been by the issu- 
ance of securities, the interest on 
which is subject to the Federal 
income tax. The exclusive issu- 
ance of such securities, which is 
now a permanent part of our pub- 
lic debt policy, has been achieved 
without any substantial increase 
in the interest rates on Federal 
securities above the rates which 
it would have been necessary to 
pay on tax-exempt securities. 
The taxability of the interest on 
the war-time debt will both ease 
the problem of public debt man- 
agement in the post-war period 
and make possible a more equit- 
able and better balanced Federal 
tax system. 

“The low level of interest rates 
on the public debt (the computed 
interest rate on June 30, 1944, 
was 1.93%) lightens the burden 
of the debt and will tend to sim- 
plify debt management in the 
post-war period. Moreover, the 
fundamental factors underlying 
interest rates on Government 
securities, which apply also to in- 
terest rates in other fields, give 
no indication of a change in the 
direction of a higher level of 
rates in the foreseeable future. 
Continued low interest rates will 
be a major contribution to eco- 
nomic stability and the mainte- 
nance of full employment after 
the war, for low interest rates 
stimulate business and encourage 
new enterprise. 


“Borrowing during the war 
period has been carried on with 
a constant eye to the transitional 
and post-war effects of the types 
of securities offered and the 
classes of investors appealed to. 
The Treasury has so diversified 
its offerings of securities as to 
provide a security adapted to the 
requirements of each major class 
of investors. Long-term market- 
able bonds have been sold prin- 
cipally to insurance companies 
and savings banks; commercial 
banks have been offered more 
liquid marketable obligations 
having terms of 10 years or less; 
one-year certificates of indebted- 
ness, and Treasury savings notes 
having a maturity of three years, 
but redeemable at the owner’s 
option after six months, have been 
especially attractive for the in- 
vestment of temporary accumu- 
lations of business concerns. The 
principal emphasis in sales of 
securities to individuals has been 
upon series E savings bonds, 
which have a maturity of 10 
years, but which are redeemable 
at the owner’s demand after 60 
days. 

“In offering securities to dif- 
ferent classes of investors, the 
Treasury has always borne in 
mind the fact that the time which 
the original purchaser of a secur- 
ity will hold it will depend, prin- 
cipally, upon his own future needs 
and convenience, and to a very 
minor extent upon the nominal 
maturity of the security. The in- 
discriminate issuance of long- 
term securities to all classes of 
investors would not insure their 
being held to maturity by their 
original purchases, but would re- 
sult merely in premature market 
liquidation. The adaptation of 
the securities offered to the par- 
ticular needs of different classes 
of investors, taken in conjunction 
with appropriate open market 
policy, obviates the possibility of 
a disorderly liquidation of securi- 
ties through 
might have occurred had a single 
type of marketable security been 
issued to. all.. Such liqui 
is inevitable 
period, will take the form prin- 





the story of the American Way. forces of evil and ruthless might. 





cipally of the redemption’ of 


‘the market, such as; 


dation, as 
in the post-war) 


| securities by the Treasury, either 
at maturity or at the owner’s de- 
mand, rather than by sale in the 
open market. The refinancing of 
these obligations, to the extent 
that a net reduction in the out- 
standing debt is not possible, can 
be conducted in an orderly man- 
ner by the sale of new Treasury 
; securities adapted to market con- 
ditions at the time. Thus, one 
factor of economic instability, 
the demoralization of the security 
markets, will be eliminated. 

“Smooth transition to a peace- 
time economy will be promoted 
by the distribution of public debt 
securities of different types 
among various classes of in- 
vestors. Corporations which have 
invested their reserves for recon- 
version and post-war expansion 
in certificates of indebtedness and 
Treasury savings notes suffer no 
impairment in the liquidity of 
their reserves by such investment. 
After the war they may sell or 
allow their holdings of certificates 
to run off and may present their 
savings notes for. redemption 
without loss of principal. 

“The composition of the public 
debt will also contribute to eco- 
nomic stability by releasing pur- 
chasing power when the stimulus 
of increased spending is needed. 
Although individuals will prob- 
ably not liquidate their savings 
bond investments on a large scale 
in the post-war period, they are 
likely to spend more freely of 
their current incomes because of 
the sense of security afforded by 
their savings bond holdings. 
Distribution of savings bonds 
among many individuals in the 
relatively low income groups will 
enhance the contribution of such 
spending to the maintenance of 
economic stability. The same 
circumstances whieh have made 
it advisable to concentrate a large 
proportion of the war-time debt 
in securities of short maturity 
will continue in time of peace. 
The contribution which such a 
structure of the public debt 
furnishes to the liquidity of the 
whole economy will be an im- 
portant factor in the maintenance 
of full employment in the post- 
war period. The funding of a 
major portion of the short-term 
debt into longer-term securities, 
on the other hand, would serve 
merely to increase the interest 
cost to the Government and to 
shift the risk of future changes 
in interest rates (and correspond- 
ing movements, in the opposite 
direction, of bond prices) from 
the Government to private in- 
vestors. Such a policy would in- 
crease, rather than reduce, the 
factors making for instability in 
the post-war economy, as the 
Government is in a better position 
to bear the risk of changes in in- 
terest rates than most classes of 
investors and — unlike any class 
of investors—is in a_ position 
to minimize it. I see no need, 
therefore, for any large-scale 
refunding of short-term Govern- 
ment securities into long-term 
ones during the transition of 
post-war periods.” 


Report Decline in 
Cashing War Bonds 


In announcing January United 
States Savings Bond sales of $1,- 
074,180,000, Secretary Morgenthau 
on Feb. 5 pointed out that con- 
version of these bonds (Series E; 
F, and G) by their owners into 
cash has steadily declined since 
the inauguration of the Oct. 2, 
1944, redemption plan. The. re- 
demptions and percentages of the 
outstanding were as follows: 








1944— Cash q. 
-October____--- $395,000;000. 1.16 
| November ._--- - 376,000,000. 1 
December--_- - 359,000,000 0.9% 
P1945 auth, 
January—-.._=-. 333,000,000 0.89 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 








AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


af. 
ee 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


e TS regular quarterly dividend of One 
Doller Eighteen and Three-quarter 

Cents ($1.1834) per share on the 4%% 
cumulative Preferred capital stock of the 
company issued and outstanding in the 
. hands af the public hes been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the company 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1945, 
peyeble April 2, 1945, to holders of 
such: stock of record on the books of the 
compeny et the close of business March 


‘ 

















Common Stock Dividend 


e te reguler quarterly dividend of 

Forty Gents (40c) per share en the 
Common. capital stock of the conaony is- 
sued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public has been declared out of the surplus 
net earnings of the compeny for the querter 
ending March 31, 1945, payable March 
15, 1945, to holders of such stock of 
record on the books of the compeny et 
the close of business February 20, 1945. 


H. D. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
February 14, 1945. 














How To Keep Up Employment 


(Continued from page 716) 


It proposes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with the cooperation of 
committees from industry, set up 
a production quota for each in- 
dustry. When the quota has been 
produced, if the total amount can 
not be sold, the Government is to 
buy the surplus. The plan ob- 
viously could not work unless 
wage rates were controlled by the 
Government. Furthermore, the 
plan would establish a fascist in- 
stead of a freely competitive 
regime, and, like all plans for 
public regulation of production, 
would create an environment 
favorable to control of industry 
py political wire-pulling and graft, 
rather than by the efficient pro- 
duction of those particular things 
which customers demand. 

The idea that people can be set 
to work by lowering taxes has 








American Woolen 
Company 


INCORPORATED 





225 FouRTH AVE., NEW YORK 3,N.Y. 





T a meeting of the Board of Di- 
A rectors of the American Woolen 
Company held today, a dividend on 
the Preferred Stock of $2.00 a share 
on account of arrears was declared, 
payable March 15, 1945 to stockhold- 
ers of record March 1, 1945. Checks 
will be mailed by enero Trust 

. Y., dividend disbursing agen 
meee 5 Se CONNETT, 
” Treasurer. 
February 14, 1945. 

















ALLIS- CHALMERS 
MFG. CO.— 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 83 


A regular quarterly dividend of forty 
cents ($0.40) per share, upon the issued 
and outstanding common stock, without 
par value, of this Company, has been de- 
elared, payable March 31, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 8, 1945. Transfer books will 
not be closed, Checks will be mailed. 
W. EF. HAWKINSON, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

February 8, 1945. 














Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable March 
20, 1945, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 28, 1945, 





Dividend No, 34 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending February 28, 1945, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable March 
] 1, 1945, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 17, 1945. 


, Wa ter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
February 7, 1945. 


























THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 


3u sxcoad Street 


New York, January 30, 1945. . 


The Board of Directors of this Company has 
this day declared a dividend of Twenty (20 
ents per share on the capital stock withou 

ar value, payable March 15, 1945 to share- 
folders of record at the close of business Feb- 


ruary 23, 1945. 
C..O. BELL, Secretary. 











CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today a dividend of three per cent. 
(seventy-five cents per share) on the Ordi- 
nary Capital Stock in respect of, and out 
of earnings for, the year 1944, was de- 
«clared payable «in Conadian funds on 
March 31, 1945, to Shareholders of record 
at 3 p.m. on March 1, 1945, 
By order of the Board, 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, February 12, 1945. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES 





> 
es COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


Ninety-Third Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record February 23, 1945, 


at3 P. M. 
GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 

















THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
February 7, 1945 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
March 15, 1945 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 1, 1945. Checks will be 
mailed. 





Common Stock 


A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
March 10, 1945 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 24, 1945. Checks will be 
mailed. 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Treasurer 



































LAINE-WELLS 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
March 15, 1945, to stockholders of 
record February 19, 1945. 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 

















Sun- Kraft, Inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
CLASS “A” STOCK { 


regular quarterly dividend of 
cents per share on the Class 
Stock of Sun-Kraft, Inc., has 
been declared, payable February 15, 
1945, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business February 8th, 
1945. Checks will be mailed. 


SUN-KRAFT, INC., CHICAGO 
A. V. ASHMAN, Secretary 


Manufacturers of Sun-Kraft quartz 
ultra-violet ray equipment. 


A 
12% 
“ae 


























decided limitations. What tax re- 
duction, accompanied by lessened 
spending by Government, does is 
to shift people from public to pri- 
vate jobs. This is a highly desir- 
able goal, but it is not likely to 
have much effect on the total vol- 
ume of employment, for, in buy- 
ing hours of labor, the private 
dollar goes but little further than 
does the public dollar. 

Similarly, public works pro- 
grams, if financed either by taxa- 
tion or by borrewing from thrifty 
citizens, have no tendency what- 
ever to lessen unemployment, for 
they do not increase the total vol- 
ume of purchasing power. Clearly, 
the ability of a dollar to buy labor 
is not enhanced one iota by trans- 
ferring it from the pocket of a 
citizen to the public treasury. 

The framers of the Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1945, proposed 
by the War Contracts Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate, may have in 
mind the Ezekiel program or may 
merely contemplate the use of 
governmental spending to prevent 
unemployment. They are correct 
in asserting: “If the gross national 
product is high enough after the 
war... there will be enough 
jobs for everyone.” However, 
they have the cart before the 
horse, The “national product” is 
turned out by working. Therefore, 
when there is full employment the 
national product is high. But that 
a high national product does not 
necessarily lead to a large volume 
of employment is made evident by 
the situation in 1928-9. In those 
years, the national product was 
unusually large, yet employment 
declined sharply for the next two 
years. 

It seems safe to predict that no 
real progress is likely to be made 
in the direction of preventing 
post-war unemployment, until 
those working toward this end 
learn the nature of the forces re- 
sponsible for unemployment. For- 
tunately, the facts in the case are 
so simple that any openminded 
person can grasp them without 
difficulty. They are as follows: 

1. The total wage bill of the na- 
tion constitutes an approximately 
constant fraction of 
spending power of the people of 
the nation. While recent complete 
statistics are available only for 
manufacturing and _ railroading, 
the fraction for all industries 
probably lies normally between 
42 and 45%. 

2. The total spending power of 
the nation is made up of the 
algebraic sum of the realized in- 
come of all the people in the na- 
tion and changes in the volume of 
money and demand bank deposits. 
The realized income is the result- 
ant of production in the recent 
past and the price level—the lat- 
ter being in turn dependent upon 
the amount of money and demand 
deposits in circulation. Total 
enending power can therefore be 
increased either by working 
harder and producing more, or by 
inflating the currency. During 
the war, we have been doing much 
of Foth. 


3. The total number of hours of 
employment in the nation can 
evidently be calculated simply by 
dividing the total wage bill in the 
nation by the average rate of pay 
per hour. 


A fact that wishful thinkers and 
vote hunters will not face is that 
the volume of employment is de- 
termined by a ratio—the ratio of 
Spending power to the average 
wage. These propagandists all 
rivet attention solely upon the 
numerator of the fraction and 
‘gnore the denominator. The ob- 
vious result is that their conclu- 
sions are worthless. 


In reality, any amount of spend- 
‘ng power will always produce 
full employment and_ prosverity 
‘or the working class—provide?e 





that average wage rates are lew 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs—— 
(Continued from page 726) 


issues. show better pictures 
than the averages. It is these 
individual stocks this column 
is trying to concentrate on. 


choices will bring profits. Yet 
I am not naive enough to dive 
in and ask others to follow. 
So wherever recommenda- 
tions are made they are tem- 
pered with stops. Even these 
stops aren’t perfect. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the market and 
perfection have little or noth- 
ing in common. At best, 
these are an approximation 
based on years of experience 
and subject to close daily 
watching. 
* * * 

One important thing to 
watch is market action as 
averages try to penetrate pre- 
vious highs. Inability to go 
through now isn’t an indica- 
tion of future failure. A flat- 
tening of further advance can 
be a good substitute. Theory 
is that the market is gather- 
ing sufficient strength, to use 
a military simile, on which to 
advance. But in order to 
maintain its position it cannot 
decline, or retreat, more than 
a point or so. For if it did, 
it would prove not only that 
it was vulnerable, but would 





the total | 


place itself in a_ position 
where the entire previous ad- 


reaction. 


be a long-pull 
oe 








| power will give full employment 


'if the wage rates are too high. 
Whenever 


Applying all the above to 
individual stocks we have the 
following to watch: Buy Allis 
Chalmers between 4012-4144, 


stop 39. American Bank Note 
23-24, stop 22. National Lead 


25-26, stop 24. Socony Vacu- 


(um 15-1542, stop 1442. Amer- 


It is hoped that all of these |¢22 Radiator, 12%2-13%, 


stop 11. 


ox x o* 


Of the above list the only 
one which came into the list, 
so far as a hasty check shows, 
was American Radiator. If 
any one believes the stock 
will be a whirlwind they had 
better disillusion themselves. 
It was recommended because 
it does show “up” signs. But 
none of these are dynamic in 
character. At best, stock will 
affair. 

* % Se 

In recommending any 
stocks I take into account ex- 
isting market action and the 
belief that current strength 
(at the time of recommenda=' 
tion) will be followed by sub- 
sequent weakness. It is on 
such weakness that stocks 
should be bought. Following 
strength is an amateur’s voca- 
tion. So if any of the above 
suddenly develop strength, 
don’t chase them. Wait. You’ll 
get them at your price. If 
you don’t, there will be other 
stocks to choose from. 

* * ue 


If they weaken instead, 


, |your buying points will be 
vance could collapse into a| reached. If stops are broken, 


enough. No amount of spending | 


_you will lose. But that can’t 
ibe helped. For with every 
potential profit there goes a 
|potential loss. If you ‘can 


spending power: keep the ratio down you will 
shrinks and wage rates remain | be ahead. And that’s all this, 


constant, employment falls off and ,column tries to do. ~* 


credit contraction 
sharply reduced total spending 
power. Whenever wage rates in- 
crease faster than spending power, 
workers lose their jobs and in- 
dustry stagnates. This was what 
happened in 1937-8. 


Whenever spending power in- 
creases faster than wage rates, 
employment increases, the total 
of wage payments expands, pro- 
duction rises, and industry pros- 
pers. This is what has happened 
during the war. A stupendous 
inflation of bank deposits (caused 
by Federal borrowing coupled 
with legal restriction of wage 
rates), has changed a huge labor 
surplus to a labor shortage. Un- 
fortunately, however, the robbery 
of the thrifty inherent in the in- 
flationary process offsets much of 


when bank 


the benefits gained by the stimu- | 


lation of employment. Further- 
more, the huge indebtedness of 
the Government to the banks 
threatens serious trouble in the 
future. 


From the facts stated above, it 
appears that the problem of pro- 
viding full employment after the 
war boils down to this simple 
proposition: Is it possible to keep 
total spending power (the numer- 
ator of the fraction) large enough 
and to hold down the average 
wage rate (the denominator of 
the fraction) sufficiently _to fur- 
nish as many hours of employ- 
ment as people care to work? Un- 
less this can be done, no amount 
of job-hunting, investment pro- 
motion, tax maniplation, public 
works, or. other governmental 





svending will accomplish the end 
Jesired. 


depression results. This was what | 
happened in the period 1929-1932 | 








%* oK as 
More next Thursday. — | 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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‘Will $5 Billion Solve 
Britain’s Problem? 


(Continued from page 715) 


required to restore the UK to its 
pre-war healthy appearance. 
There is.more than a: suggestion 
that this is not the same old Bri- 
tanmnia that mothered the indus- 
trial revolution and ruled half a 
world. If the pound sterling is the 
symbol of Britain’s strength, $4 is 
no longer its worth and such 
measures as generous loans and 
lend-lease would, it is suggested, 
really prove to be only grand 
gestures. Britain’s reconstruction 
cannot be brought about by Uncle 
Sam’s peeling off a few large bills. 
That method will. give the sem- 
blance of recovery but is likely 
to leave certain fundamental real- 
ities unfaced. 

To call a pound sterling $4 is 
not to make it $4, any more than 
a lady can knock 20 years off her 
life by going to the hair dresser’s. 
You may give the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street a $5,000,000,- 
000 “permanent,” but a “perma- 
nent” after all is only temporary. 

‘What are some of the realities 
that must be faced in Britain’s 
case? According to some thought- 
ful observers, a $5,000,000,000 
post-war gift would not be more 
than a palliative, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

Britain’s post-war economy will 
be suffering from loss of invest- 
ments, blocked: balances of for- 
eigners, a high national debt, in- 
tensified competition between 
trading’ nations, the competition 
of synthetics, British commitment 
to a policy of agricultural pro- 
tection, the world-wide spread of 
industrialization, and pressure for 
a higher standard of living. and 
social reforms in the face of the 
admittedly low productivity of 
British industry. 

The British now seem to be 
thoroughly aware of the back- 
wardness of their industry and 
plans are being laid for modern- 
ization in such fields as coal min- 
ing and textile manufacture. In- 
dicative of the situation was the 
report last year of the cotton tex- 
tile mission to the United States. 
That document, which the “Fi- 
nancial. News” (London) called a 
startling indictment of the in- 
sularity of the British industry, 
reported that: 


With normal staffing, British 
production per man hour is less 
than the American by approxi- 
mately 18 to 49% in spinning, 
by 80 to 85% in winding, by 79 
to 89% in beaming, and by 56 
to 67% in weaving. . . . British 
labor requirements exceed the 
American by approximately 22 
to 98% in spinning, by 387 to 
571% in winding, by 366 to 
786% in beaming, and by 129 to 
203% in weaving. 


Britain may be expected to 
tackle this problem of moderniza- 
tion. But, while she is doing so, 
other countries also will be mod- 
ernizing their production methods. 
Britain cannot hope to compete 
with Asia in low-grade textiles, 
while high-grade textiles are be- 
ing developed everywhere. Coal 
production on the Continent will 
be modernized. Other competitive 
sources of power will be devel- 
oped. There is also the matter of 
tariff protection that accompanies 
industrialization. 

If Britain got a $5,000,000,000 
loan or grant from us, she would 
use part of it to finance her ex- 
ports by granting credits to her 
customers. Just how well that 
would sit with American export 
interests is not predictable. But 


it seems fairly certain that Indian 
and other foreign holders of the 
so-called blocked sterling. would 
demand that London share the 
$5,000,000,000 with them. Some 
Americans would be apt to object | 
that the plan amounts to this 





country assuming part of Brit- | duties 


ain’s war debt. Indeed, one pro- 
ponent of a large grant-in-aid has 
described it as “retroactive lend- 
lease.” 

A large loan or grant of dol- 
lars from the: American Govern- 
ment to the British would, on the 
one hand, undoubtedly increase 
the pressure in the United King- 
dom: for social reforms, because 
the burden on the British budget 
and taxpayer would be relieved 
to the,extent that it should be as- 
sum by the American budget 
and taxpayer. And, on the other 
hand, the $5,000,000,000 transfer 
might interfere with Britain’s car- 
rying out certain national con- 
trols, for fear of the impression 
such controls might make on 
American public opinion. Thus, it 
is reasoned, the $5,000,000,000 
transaction might bring about po- 
litical and social strains. 

To the extent that the $5,000,- 
000,000 were used by members of 
the British Commonwealth other 
than the United Kingdom, it 
would tend to strengthen their 
economic relations with the 
United States, and thereby inten- 
sify American competition in the 
Empire. This is so because U. S. 
dollars are in the last analysis 
spendable only in the United 





| States, and in the case of a credit 
|to Britain certainly would be 
_spent here for goods and services, 


not for gold. 


Such a loan or gift to the Brit- | 


ish probably would interfere with 


theory: 
for the British? Why should we 
now lower our tariffs?” 

For such reasons, it is believed, 
a $5,000,000,000 loan or grant to 
Britain would merely serve to 
prolong for a few years an. un- 
tenable situation. Britain, home 
of the industrial revolution, now 
must learn about productivity 
from its pupils. Britain, which 
long led the world in. merchant 
marine and whose prosperity has 
depended so largely on invisible 
income from the carrying trade 
and from foreign investments, 
now surveys a different scene. It 
sees the United States, for the 
moment at least, the greatest 
maritime power. It faces other 
new competition in world trade. 
And Britain sees its investment 
income permanently reduced as a 
result of the war—even though 
British investments have not been 
so badly depleted as is often as- 
serted. 


The point of this brief repor- 


torial note is, in short, that we | fare. 


Bretton Woods Plans Vital Road Toward 
Int'l Economic Cooperation: Morgenthau 


'a lowering of American import | ary plans for just such a world- 
on British goods, on the | Wide approach to the problem. 
“Haven’t we done enough | Our ideas were discussed with 


|congressional committees, with 
'the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the State 
Department, other Government 
| agencies, and with banking, busi- 
|ness and labor people throughout 
the country. For the next two 
years we were in almost constant 
conference with monetary ex- 
perts of 30 other countries.” 


“All this,” he maintained, “led 
up to the United Nations Mone- 
tary and Financial Conference at 
| Bretton Woods, last July, which 
| was attended by delegations from 
44 United and Associated Na- 
tions.” 

Answering a chief criticism of 
the International Fund, Mr. Mor- 
genthau declared: “Now, let me 
make this clear’ The Fund is not 
'a scheme for lending money to 
| debtor nations, and those who see 
| it in that light are missing its en- 
| tire meaning. Essentially, it is an 
'instrument to prevent the disas- 
'trous outbreak of economic war- 
It represents a common 





cannot with a long-term loan or | €ffort of all the countries to keep 


gift stabilize the British economy. 


\their currencies: stable in relation 


If we want to be responsible for to each other. Each member 
a strong Britain, we shall have |country will have the strongest 


to give the matter our continuing | °f inducements to keep its cur- 


attention over the years. 





Says Morgenthau Wrongly 
Accuses Bankers of Selfishness 





(Continued from first page) 


for the stabilization of interna- 
tional currencies and the creation 
of an international credit bank. 
Upon those occasions, I was in at- 
tendance, and I received the dis- 
tinct impression that the Congress 
would be given an opportunity to 
pass on those proposals before 
they were put into operation. Two 
or three days ago the American 
Bankers Association issued a 
formal report with respect to the 
recommendation of the Bretton 
Woods Conference held last sum- 
mer. From the statement at- 
tributed to the Secretary by the 
press, I came to the conclusion 
that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is unwilling for Congress to pro- 
ceed to take action, and that he 
takes the position that what he 
and Mr. White and others have 
recommended is what shall be 
adopted regardless of what Con- 
gress thinks about the matter.” 


“At his press conference of Feb- 
ruary 5,” Mr. Crawford continued, 
“Secretary Morgenthau publicly 
spanked the banks because they 
suggested a modification of the 
Bretton Woods program evolved 
largely by the American and Brit- 
ish Treasuries. That spanking is 
unfortunate, because no group is 
better qualified to appraise the 
Bretton Woods proposals—which 
will soon be placed formally be- 
fore the Congress—and no group 
has more patriotically cooperated 
with the Treasury in war finance, 
foreign-funds control, and similar 
matters.” 


Holds Bankers’ Report Was 


Representative 


“If, as Mr. Morgenthau claims, 
the bankers who were selected by 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers, and the Bankers 
Association for Foreign Trade to 
study and report on the Bretton 
Woods program, do not speak for 
the members of those organiza- 
tions,’ Mr. Crawford commented, 
“then by the same token a Con- 
gressman does not speak for his 
constituents. 

“Mr. Morgenthau would con- 
demn the report of the bankers’ 
committees to their memberships 
on the grounds that they did not 
first poll their members. Imagine 








polling 15,000 bankers on a con- 


ference document which fills 85 | 


printed pages with its articles, 
sections, and subsections. Nat- 
urally, the bankers had to dele- 
gate the job of analysis to com- 
mittees, which have now -made 
their report to all the bankers. 

“Imagine what it would be like 
if we Members of Congress had 
to send out and poll our districts 
before we spoke on any matter 
of public interest. 

“Did Mr. Morgenthau and Mr. 
Harry White speak the solid view- 
point of 138,000,000 Americans 
when they negotiated the Keynes- 
White program in 1943-44 and 
when they dealt with 43 other 
governments at Bretton Woods? 
Had they first polled our people? 

“Although Mr. Morgenthau re- 
gards the three bankers’ commit- 
tees who produced the report on 
the Bretton Woods program as 
not representative of banking as 
a whole in the very same breath 
he states that the Pennsylvania 


Bankers Association approves the | 


Bretton Woods program. I would 
ask the Secretary whether that 
State association was polled on the 
question, or whether its report fa- 
vorable to the Bretton Woods 
Keynes-White program was not 
also the work of just a commit- 
tee? 

“The Treasury seems to regard 
the work of the Bretton Woods 
Conference as beyond improve- 
ment. Is it possible that all the 
best brains and wisdom of this 
country were on the American 
delegation at Bretton Woods and 
that it spoke the last word on the 
subject? I would call attention 
to the fact that our delegation at 
Bretton Woods was instructed in 
advance by President Roosevelt 
not to consider any other plan 
than the one worked out by our 
Treasury and other Government 
experts. In other words, no al- 
ternative plans were even taken 
up at Bretton Woods. 

“Note, too, that the Bretton 
Woods program was, as Lord 
Keynes clearly informed the dele- 
gates, entirely ad referendum to 
the 44 governments. Lord Keynes 
said: 

“*We do not even recommend 
our governments to adopt the re- 


| rency in line so that its credit and 
| foreign trade may be preserved 
_and expanded.” 

| “But the Bretton Woods con- 
| ference did more than formulate 
‘the International Monetary 
Fund,” he added. “It also formu- 
lated plans for an International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. This bank will help 
war-ravaged nations to recon- 
struct themselves and help to de- 
velop those countries which have 
been undeveloped in the past. It 
will begin where private loans 
leave off, -guaraneteeing and mak- 
ing direct loans which will serve 
to add to the world’s production 
and increase the volume of inter- 
national trade. Full production 
and full employment in _ this 
country will depend in large 
measure on the success of our 


efforts to increase international 
trade.” 
Continuing, he = said: “The 


well-being of American farmers, 
American labor and American 
business depends in large measure 
on a high level of international 
trade. The world demand for 
American exports can easily ab- 
sorb the output of 3,000,000 work- 
ers in industry, and _ 1,000,000 
people on the farms. The indi- 
rect effects would be an enor- 
mously greater flourishing world 
trade. It can mean an export 
demand for half our cotton, one- 
third of our tobacco, and nearly 
one-fifth of our production of 
wheat, rice, lard, and similar 
crops. In the high-wage indus- 





sult. We merely submit it for 
what it is worth to the attention 
of the governments and the leg- 
islators concerned.’ 

“No country is committed to the 
program. None has yet accepted 
| Be 

In conclusion, Mr. 
said: 

“Mr. Morgenthau accuses the 
banks of selfishness, of not look- 
ing beyond their own business in- 
terests in this matter. It seems 
that they are wicked international 
bankers one day and. narrow iso- 
lationists the next. Imagine, if 
you can, the National City Bank of 
New York, with its 39 foreign 
branches abroad and its corre- 
spondents all over the world, as 
isolationist. 

“Does the Treasury consider it- 
self or its economists the sole re- 
pository of practical international 
experience and of patriotism? 


Crawford 








With such a view I, for one, dis- 
agree.” 





-_—— 
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tries; in which America special- 
izes; full employment is possible 
only if more than 10% of their 
production is sold abroad. The 
sale of these industrial. exports 
makes the real difference between 
business profits and business 
losses. 


“America is emerging from this 
war in a position of world leader- 
ship. People everywhere look to 
us with’ respect and.with hope. 
We hold this position, of course, 
in part by virtue of the material 
power of America, by our tremen- 
dous and overwhelming capacity 
to produce on a seale always 
leaping beyond man’s imagina- 
tion. But is stems also from the 
world’s confidence in America’s: 
intellectual and moral structure.” 


Calling for wider world eco- 
nomic cooperation, Mr. Morgen-+ 
thau concluded his address by 
saying: 

¥Fundamental to the discharge 
of our responsibilities in world 
leadership must be a willingness 
to take a clear and firm position 
on the problem of international 
economic cooperation: It is the 
first step in meeting the greatest 
challenge of all history, the chal- 
lenge of lasting peace. At the 
Crimea conference the foundation 
was laid for such a peace through 
agreement among world léaders 
on. vital basic principles. The 
world today wants to know the 
extent to which we in America 
are prepared to support these 
principles with concrete action. 

“It is in the light of these im- 
peratives that we must resolve 
the fate of the Bretton Woods 
agreements. They represent a 
concrete avenue toward inter- 
national cooperation on the eco- 
nomic front. To the world they 
stand as a symbol. of the end of 
economic isolationism in the U. S. 
They do not represent perfection, 
but they do represent agreement. 
And agreement is, of itself, the 
very life-blood of international 
cooperation.” 

The remarks uttered by Secre- 
tary Morgenthau at St. Louis were 
supported in the pages of the an- 
nual report of the Treasury De- 
partment for the fiscal year 1944, 
In this report the Secretary re- 
views the monetary stabilization 
efforts of the Treasury since 1936 
and expresses the view that bilat- 
eral agreements are inadequate. 
The report states, in part: 

“For more than a decade we 
have tried to secure currency sta- 
bilization through cooperation 
with friendly governments. In 
1936 we joined with England and 
France in the tri-partite declara- 
tion, to which Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands and Switzerland adhered, 
to maintain stable exchange ar- 
rangements and to consult on im- 
portant exchange problems. The 
Treasury also entered into bilat- 
eral stabilization agreemenst with 
a number of American republics 
and other friendly countries. 
These measures, while helpful, 
were not adequate to assure stable 
exchanges in a world of restric- 
tion and economic aggression. 


“On the basis of this experience 
the Treasury came to the conclu- 
sion that international monetary 
and financial problems could be 
dealt with only by broad coopera- 
tion among all countries. After 
extended study by the Treasury, 
with the cooperation of other de- 
partments of this Government, 
tentative proposals were formu- 
lated for an international stabil- 
ization fund, for an international 
bank, reconstruction of thé war- 
torn areas of Europe and Asia, and 
the development of new countries. 

“As one of the leading foreign 
trading countries of the world, 
we have a special interest in these 
measures for international mone- 
tary and financial cooperation 
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Proper Compensation for 
- Corporate Management 
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under a mere guise of .compensa- 
tion, but in fact having no rela- 
tion to services rendered.” And 
from the National City Bank 
compensation case decision: “To 
come within the rule of reason the 
compensation must be in propor- 
tion to the executive’s ability, 
services and time devoted to the 
company, the difficulties involved, 
responsibilities assumed, success 
achieved, amounts under jurisdic- 
tion, corporation earnings, profits 
and prosperity, increase in volume 
or quality of business or both, 
and all other relevant facts and 
circumstances; nor should it be 
unfair to stockholders in unduly 
diminishing dividends properly 
payable.” Quite a large order! 

The basic difficulty in “pric- 
ing” an executive lies in finding 
the market rate, a scientific gauge, 
or a statistical yardstick. 

While there are considerable 
published data on actual compen- 
sation paid which are periodically 
available to the public, their util- 
ity in judging particular cases is 
highly questionable. 

In the first place, even to a 
greater extent than in other fields, 
statistical evidence can here be 
made to fit prejudiced conclu- 
sions. 

Appraisal of proper compensa- 
tion is difficult even when based 
on the total amount paid to all 
the executives of a single com- 
pany; outsiders cannot possibly 
judge the many and varied fac- 
tors properly relevant to the job 
being done by management. Also 
comparisons among different in- 
dustries are not valid; for ex- 
ample, a sales executive in an 
office-equipment company surely 
performs a more expert and valu- 
able task in selling and servicing 
his customers than does one in, 
say, a food companv which spends 
millions in advertising. 

Althougn nub: c..u s2ems to me 
to offer the best weapon for good 
conduct under our democratic 
process, even this has_ serious 
drawbacks. While publicity does 
offer numerous advantages, such 
as turning the light on individual 
consciences, affording the oppor- 
tunity for careful study of pay- 
ments, at least indicating the 
go ng market rate, and generally 
aiding the cause for fair treat- 
ment of officers and stockholders; 
en the other hand, publication of 
named individuals has the disad- 
vantages of causing gossip, aiding 
the activities of racketeers, and 
stimulating intra-company jeal- 
ousies and discontent. 

Current thinking on compensa- 
tion problems should not omit 
placing them in their war-time 
setting. Hence I would urge the 
following currently important 
questions for your earnest con- 
sideration: 

1. Do raised or arbitrarily 
lowered salaries better help the 
war effort? 

2. Should it not be recog- 
nized that the expansion of par- 
ticular industries’ activity and 
profits arise from “war baby” 
causes over which executives 





which will facilitate the revival 
and growth of world trade. 

“The United Nations have 
shown that they regard inter- 
national monetary and financial 
problems as an international re- 
sponsibility that can be dealt 
with by cooperation through the! 
Fund and the Bank. By providing 
stable and orderly exchange 
arrangements and _ encouraging 
productive international invest- 
ment, the Fund and the Bank will 
make possible the _ balanced 
growth of international trade. 
Together they can help provide a 
sound foundation for a prosperous 
and peaceful world.” 


| 


OFFERINGS 


CARRIERS & GENERAL CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for $1,872,000 15- 
year 334% debentures due Feb. 1, 1960. 
Net proceds from the sale with other funds 
will be utilized for the redemption in 
March, next, of $1,872,000 15-year 5% de- 
bentures due Noy. 1, £950, at 105 plus ac- 
crued interest. Underwriters are Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, $1,272,000; 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., $400,000; H. C. 
Wainwright & Co., $100,000, and Brush, 
Slocumb & Co., $100,000. Filed Jan. 20, 
1945. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Jan. 25, 1945. 

Offered Feb. 10 at 101 and interest. 


have no control—and «that. of- 
ficials in such industries as:rail- 
road, traction, etc., are not en- 
titled to financial reward <aris- 
ing from increased sales -vel- 
ume? 

3. Should the performance 
and salaries of executives be 
more closely --serutinized=<“by 
labor because of ‘war-time wage 
ceilings, and by the public be- 
cause of the obviously great 
sacrifices of those in the armed 
forces? 


4. Should current: compensa- 
tion be related to war-time in- 
dividual income tax rates? 
While the public thinks in terms 
of gross salaries, nearly all ex- 
ecutives—because of tax in- 
creases—have suffered drastic 
reductions in their “take- 
home” pay. Thus a New York 
State recipient of a $125,000 
salary kept $101,000 in 1929, and 
$356,000 of it in 1940; but now 
taxes take all but about $26,000. 
Is the practice of many com- 
panies in showing such net- 
after-tax figures in statements 
to stockholders justified? In 
any event, how much weight 
should be given to this tax 


DELTA AIR CORP. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 102,424 shares of com- 
mon-steck (par $3). It is expected that 
proceeds will be used in the acquisition of 
additional flight, communications and 
other equipment, the construction of hang- 
ers, the purchase of machinery, and other 
facilities in connection with its present 
routes, and such new routes as may here- 
after be acquired or participated in by the 
company i 

Offered Feb. 13 at $22.50 per share by 
Courts & Co., Hemphill, Neyes & Co., Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. and W. E. Hutton & 
Co. 


KING-SEELEY CORP. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 100,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock ($20 
par). Proceeds will be used for repayment 
of $214,393 342% notes, due Aug. 30, 1945, 
the acquisition of all of the remaining 
outstanding shares of common stock of 
Central Specialty. Co. or otherwise to ac- 
quire the business and assets of Central, 
| to improve its own and Central's plants 
!and for additional working capital. F. 
| Eberstadt & Co., and Watling, Lerchen &! 
| Co. are named principal underwriters. 
Filed Jan. 17, 1945. Details in *‘Chronicle,” 
Jan. 25, 1945. 

Offered Feb. 9 at $20 per share and 
dividend by F. Eberstadt & Co. and Wat- 
ling, Lerchen & Co. 





factor? 
In conclusion I submit my) NATHAN STRAUS-DUPARQUET, INC., 
answer to these questions, as well | has filed a _ registration statement for 


: : 25,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
as to the broader issues involved preferred stock, par $25. The shares are 


in the determination of manage- issued and outstanding and do not repre- 
ment compensation. I believe | sent new financing by the company. To be 
that the ultimate solution lies in| ee A: oe at $25.75 per share, 
the organization of investors into| “Offered Feb. 9 at $25.75 per share by 
cohesive groups who shall consult | Allen & Co. 

in a businesslike and statesman- 

like manner with their boards of | 
directors, which directorates shall 
be composed of company officials, 
substantial stockholders, and ex- 
pert “professional” directors. And 
that until this ideal can be 
achieved the best practical means | 
of insuring good practice lies in 
publicizing the facts. 





SENTINEL RADIO CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 150,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Of the total 
75,000 shares are being sold by corporation 
and 75,000 shares by Ernest Alschuler, 
President, Treasurer and Director. Com- 
pany will add its share of proceeds to its 
working capital to be used in-general to 
finance operations, inventories and ac- 
counts receivable incident to the company’s 
business. The underwriters are Blair & 
| Co., Inc., Sulzbacher, Granger & Co., Max- 
| well, Marshall & Co., Shillinglaw, Crowder 
& Co., Inc., Brailsford & Co. and Straus & 
Blosser. Filed Jan. 24, 1945. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ Feb. 1, 1945. 

Offered Feb. 14 at $7.25 per share. 














1944 Rayon Output 9% | 
Over Last Year | 


Product.on of rayon, both yarn) TRI-CONTINENTAL CORP. has filed a 


: ; : | registration statement for $7,360,000 342% 
and staple fiber, by United States | deventures due Feb. 1, 1960. Net proceeds 


mills to.alled 723,900,000 pounds in| will be used, together with other funds of 
1944, states the “Rayon Organon,” | the company, to sedeem $2,460,000 5 % 

: , j Eco- | convertible debentures, series A, at 10342 
publishes by pt ay rer t plus interest and to retire $4,900,000 of 
nomics Bureau, Inc. 1S OUTPUT bank loans. Underwriters are Union Se- 
exceeded the previous record 1943 | entities Corp., Blyth & Co., Inc., Goldman, 

1 of 663,100,000 pounds by 9%, | 3achs & Co., Hornblower & Weeks, Kidder, 
peneee announced a the Bread | Peabody & Co., Mellon Securities Corp., 


; ; ; Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., W. C. 
on Jan. <6, its advices further) Langley & Co., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
stating: 


| Reynolds & Co., E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
“Due to the greatly expanded 


| McDonald & Co., Ames, Emerich & Coa., 

| Ine., Boettcher & Co. and Kuhn Loeb & 
production of rayon tire yarn to| Co. Filed Jan. 25, 1945. Deteils in 
over 115,000,000 pounds, viscose | “Chronicle.” Feb. 1, 1945. 
plus cuprammonium rayon yarn | 
production increased. 13%. to 383,- | 
500,000 pounds in 1944, compared | 
with a total of 338,500,000 pounds | 


Offered Feb. 14 at 102 and interest. 


SOLITON I IES EARL IOS ENS TIE 
NEW FILINGS 


in 1943. stalemente were tiled te thee .——* 
ments e : 

“Acetate rayon yarn output in-| § days ago, goomaet neaueilihinn “te <a 

creased 5% from 162,600,000 = stant registration statements will 

pounds in 1943 to 171,700,000| Boe nw ee eee 


~ aon at the discretion of the 


pounds in 1944, a figure slightly , 
above the previous record output 
of 168,900,000 pounds produced in 


1942. 


“Rayon staple fiber production 
increased 4% to a new. high fig- 
ure of 168,700,000 pounds in 1944, 
compared with the 1943 total of 
162,000,000 pounds. 


“The increased rayon output 
went principally to rated and pro- 
grammed uses during 1944. In 
addition to the tire yarn, these 
uses included substantial quanti- 
ties of rated goods for the Armed 
Forces plus about 40,000,000 
pounds of yarn for the silk and 
nylon replacement program. In 
addition, there was a 75% increase 
in rayon exports to the 16,000,000- 
pound level during 1944.” 


“The net effect of these trends,” 





THURSDAY, FEB. 15 


CENTRAL TELEPHONE CO. on Jan. 27 
filed a registration statement for 35,000 
shares of $2.50 cumulative preferred stock, 
series A (no par), stated value $50 per 
share. All of the shares registered are 
issued and outstanding and are owned by 
Central Electric & Gas Co. (parent). 


Details—See issue of Jan. 27, 1945. 

Offering—Price to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis and Loewi & Co. 


A. P. W. PRODUCTS CO., INC. on Jan. 
27 filed a registration statement for $2,- 





/non-programmed civilian uses.” 
| But the publication notes that this 
trend is now being sharply re- 


| versed and that the amount of 
states the “Organon,” “was an in-| “free” rayon available during the 


crease of about 5% from 1943 to! first half of 1945 will be the 
1944 in the amount of ‘free’ rayon! smallest during the war period to: 











yarn available for non-rated and date. 


Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


000,000 20-year 5% first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds and 40,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $5). ° 

Details—See issue of Feb. 1, 1945. 

Offering—Holders of outstanding $2,- 
000,000 20-year 6% first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds due 1948 are given the privi- 
lege of tendering their bonds for. redemp- 
tion as of April 1, 1945 at 102% and in- 
terest, or, in the alternative, to assent to an 
extension of the maturity date to April 1, 
1965 and the reduction of interest to 5% 
per annum and to receive in consideration 
for such extension $25, the amount equiva- 
lent to the 24% redemption premium, and 
in addition 20 shares of the company's 
($5 par) common stock. The extension 
offer will expire at noon Feb. 26, 1945. 
Bonds not tendered for extension will be 
redeemed at 10242 and accrued interest to 
April 1, 1945. After the expiration of the 
extension offer, an amount equal to the 
unextended 6% bonds are to be offered to 
the public by the underwriters at the 
initial offering price of $1,000 ‘“‘per unit”’ 
consisting of $1,000 20-year 5° first mort- 
gage sinking fund bond and 20 shares of 
common stock. 

Underwriters — Allen & Co., Bond & 
Goodwin, Inc., E. W. Clucas & Co., R. H. 
Johnson & Co., Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc., Buckley Brothers, George 
R. Cooley & Co., Inc., Brailsford & Co., 
and Ferris, Exnicios & Co.. Inc. 


HERFF JONES CO. on Jan. 27 filed a 
registration statement for 60,000 shares of 
class A preference stock, par $1. The 
shares are issued and outstanding and do 
not represent new financing. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 8, 1945. 

Offering—The offering price is $10 per 
share. 


Underwriters—Cities Securities Co., In- 
dianapolis, is the principal underwriter. 
SATURDAY, FEB. 17 
ACME ALUMINUM ALLOYS, INC. on 


Jan. 29 filed a registration statement for 
185,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
and 40,000 shares of $1.10 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred (par $17.50). 

Details—See issue of Feb. 1, 1945. 

Offering Price—Offering price of pre- 
ferred stock is given at $20.75 per share 
and of common at $8 per share. 

Underwriters—Reynolds & Co., and Gil- 
len & Co. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 21 


BENDIX HELICOPTER, INC. on Feb. 
filed a registration statement for 1,400,000 
shares of capital stock, par value 50 cents. 

Details—-See issue of Feb. 8, 1945. 

Offering—Of shares registered 1,000,000 
are to be offered presently proportionately 
to holders of outstanding stock on basis 
of four additional shares for each five 
shares held at $1.60 per share; 200,000 
shares are reserved to be issued when, as 
and if certain outstanding options are 
exercised, and 200,000 additional shares 
are reserved to be issued when, as and if 
certain stock option warrants to be issued 
by the corporation to the underwriters are 
exercised. Such shares of stock as are not 
subscribed for by the stockholders will be 
offered to the public by the underwriters 
at $2 per share. 

Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc., and Bond & Goodwin, Inc., are named 
principal underwriters. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 22 


SAVANNAH-ST. AUGUSTINE GAS CO. 
on Feb. 3 filed a registration statement 
(No. 2-5582) for 6,250 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, par $100, and 30,000 
shares of common stock, par $10. 

Details—-See issue of Feb. 8, 1945. 

Offering—Offering price of preferred is 
$100 per share and that of common $15 
per share. 

Underwriters—Clement A. Evans & Co., 
Inc.; Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc.,; 
Robinson-Humphrey Co.; Courts & Co.:; 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc.; Putnam 
& Co.; Kirchofer & Arnold, Inc.; Milhous, 
Martin & McKnight, Inc., and J. H. Hils- 
man & Co., Inc. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 24 


DIANA STORES CORP. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 common stock 
purchase warrants and 40,000 shares of 
common stock par value $1 per share, 
issuable pursuant to these warrants. 

Address—519 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Business—Operates a chain of 26 retail 
stores in six southeastern states in which 
it sells women’s and misses’ wearing ~ap- 
parel, etc. 

Offering—The 40,000 common stock pur- 
chase warrants being offered by the pros- 
pectus are issued and outstanding and are 
not offered by and for the account of the 
company. The company is offering 40,000 
shares of common issuable upon the ex- 
ercise of the stock purchase warrants and 
the payment to the company of $7 per 
share. The prospectus also covers the 
warrants held by present warrant holders 
or the shares of stock they may acquire 
upon exercise of the warrants. 

Proceeds——The company will receive ap- 
proximately $280,000 from the proceeds of 
the sale: of the common shares which will 
be used for general corporate purposes. 

Underwriters—-Not named. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5583. Form 
S-2. (2-5-45). 


TUESDAY, FEB. 27 


BENSON AND HEDGES have filed a reg- 
istration statement for 30,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). 

A cs ala, Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Business—Manufacture and sale of cigar- 


9 


< 








ettes and smoking tobacco and sale of 
cigars, etc. 

Offering—The company is offering the 
30,000 shares of common stock to the 








holders of its outstanding $2 cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and to the hold- 
ers of its common stock for subscription 
at the rate of one share of common for 
each two shares of stock, preferred or 
common, held on Feb. 27, 1945, at the 
price of $25 per share. Tobacco and Al- 
lied Stocks, Inc., which owns a majority 
of the outstanding voting stock of the 
company, has expressed its intention of 
exercising its subscription rights and in 
addition has agreed to ‘subscribe for all of 
the shares of common not subscribed for 
by the other stockholders at $25 per share. 
The agreement with its parent made it 
unnecessary for the company to enter into 
any underwriting agreement. 

Proceeds—-Will be used as additional 
working capital which may be used to re- 
duce indebtedness to banks or suppliers or 
for any general corporate purposes. 

Underwriters—-None named. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5584. Form 
S-2. (2-8-45). 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a lst of issues 


whose registration statements were filed 


twenty days or more ago, buat 
offering dates have not been 
mined or are unknown to us. 


whose 
deter- 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CORP. 
on Dec. 4 filed a registration statement 
for $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
A, 3% %, due Dec. 1, 1974. 

Details—-See issue of Dec. 7, 1944. 

Offering—-The bonds will be offered for 
Sale at competitive bidding. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 
on Dec. 28 filed a registration. statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate will 
be filed by amendment. : » 

Details—-See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—-Company proposes to invite 
proposals for services to be rendered to 
it.in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it of 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not ex- 
changed pursuant to the exchange offer. 


DALTON HOTEL CORP. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 4,932 shares of 
common stock (par $5). The ‘shares are 
to be issued in exchange for a like number 
of units of beneficial interest in the Dalton 
Hotel Liquidation Trust. No underwriters. 
Filed Jan. 22, 1945. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,"’ 
Jan. 25, 1945. 

Registration statement withdrawn Feb. 
10, 1945. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. on July 21, 
1944 filed a registration statement for 
40,000 shares cumulative preferred ‘stock 
(par $100). The dividend rate will be sup- 
plied by amendment. 

Details-—See issue of July 27, 1944. 








Offering——Stock is to be offered for sale 
by the company pursuant to Commission’s 
competitive bidding Rule U-50. 

Underwriters —-Names of underwriters 
will be filed by post-effective amendment. 
The successful bidder will name the divi- 
dend rate on the stock. 


GENII CORP. on Dec. 23, 1944 filed a 
registration statement for 1,868 shares of 
common stock. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Underwriters—-Company plans to sell the 
securities registered direct to the public 
without the assistance of underwriters or 
dealers. 

Offering Price—Offering price is $100 
per share. 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER CO. 
on Dec. 19 filed a registration statement 
pha 150,000 shares of common stock (par 

. 

Detaiis—See issue of Dec. 28, 1944. 

Offering—Stock will be offered to com- 
mon stockholders of record on Jan. 25, 
1945, in the ratio of one and one-half 
shares for each share of stock held at $15 
gee are Subscription rights expire 
eb. 25. 


NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA POWER 
CO. on Jan. 26 filed a registration state- 
ment for $4,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
due 1975. : 

Details—-See issue of Feb. 1, 1945. 

Competitive Bidding—The bonds are to 
be sold under the Commission's competitive 
bidding rule, with the interest rate to be 
named by the successful bidder. 

Underwriters—To be named by amend- 
ment. 


OHIO WATER SERVICE CO. on Dec. 7 
filed a registration statement for 80,880 
shares of common stock, par $10. The 
shares are now outstanding and are being 
sold by Federal Water & Gas Corp. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 14, 1944. 

Underwriters—Otis & Co. are principal 
underwriters. 


OKLAHOMA GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on 
Jan. 18, 1945 filed a registration statement 
for $35,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
Feb. 1, 1975. 

Details—-See issue of Jan. 25, 1945. 

Offering—-Bonds are to be sold by the 
company under the Commission's competi- 
tive bidding rule. 

Underwriters—-Names of the underwriters 
will be named by amendment. 

Bids Requested—Bids for purchase of 
issue will be received by company at Room 
11.60, 231 South La Salle St., Chicago 4, 
Ill., up to 11 a.m. CWT, Feb. 19. Interest 
rate is to be specified by bidder. 


OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. on Aug. 
14, 1944 filed a registration statement for 
5,000 shares of $100 preferred stock, non- 
cumulative and non-participating. 
to public will be $110 per share. 

Details—-See issue of Aug. 24, 1944. 

Unacrwriters—-No underwriter named. 


Price 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


New highs were again registered in the Government bond mar- 
ket, although the taxable issues gave up some of their gains near 
the end of the week. . . . The fact that these issues have shown a 
sidewise movement with some declines in the past 10 days may 
indicate that upward trend in these obligations has about run its 
course. . . . There is evidence that several of the factors which have 
been responsible for the recent sharp advance in the market will 
have to be clarified before some institutions will be making sizable 
commitments at these levels. . . . One of the most repeatedly-asked 
question in Government bond market circles is, “What issues are 
to be certainties in the next War Loan basket?” ... There is no 
positive way of clearing up this doubtful situation at the present 
time, but the best informed and the most sound-thinking followers 
of the Government bond market and Treasury financing state that 
these issues are sure to be offered in the coming War Loan Drive: 

(1) Series E, F & G Bonds. 

(2) %% Certificates of Indebtedness. 

(3) 242% Long-term Bonds. The maturity of this 242% bond 

will be somewhat longer than the previous issues. 


INTERMEDIATE RATE 

Another question that has the financial experts at their wits- 
one is, “What about the coupon rate on the intermediate term 
onds.... 


It is indicated that if the Seventh War Loan Drive were to take 
place now the Treasury could most certainly issue an obligation with 
a lower coupon rate than 2%. However, conditions that will prevail 
at the time of the next drive cannot be forecast now, and whether 
a 2% or a lower coupon issue is offered will be determined by market 
levels at that time. .... 

If the institutions continue to believe there is going to be 
a searcity of Government bonds in the future and bid up prices 
for the outstanding issues, as they have been doing, then the 
Treasury in the next financing will be forced to offer an inter- 
mediate-term bond with a lower coupon rate than 2%, some 
sources say.... 

Another point of concern is indicated in this query, “Will there 

be an offering of intermediate-term bonds in the next drive?” . 
In some quarters the opinion is held that there may not be an inter- 
mediate-term bond in the next financing, but a shorter maturity 
obligation will be offered that would not be attractive to certain 
institutions. ... 


These institutions would then have to concentrate their pur- 
chases in the long-term 24%2% bonds which, it is indicated, the 
Treasury is desirous of having them buy and hold as invest- 
ments. ... 


INDFVIDUAL SELLERS 


The February “Review” of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York points out the following: “Among the major suppliers of the 
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new 2% bonds were institutional investors which had acquired them 
at par during the Sixth Drive largely with the proceeds of sales to 
the banks of earlier issues of Treasury bonds... . 


“In disposing of their Sixth War Loan securities, some of these 
investors repurchased the earlier issues, in effect securing a net 
profit amounting to a large part of the premium on the Sixth 
Loan Bonds.” ... 


The undesirable aspects of this procedure were outlined in the 
January, 1945, issue of the “Review” of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York... . 


Despite these various views in the market, there is no doubt 
but what the Government will still be large sellers of their obliga- 
tions for a long time to come, and there will be plenty of securities 
for the banks and institutions to buy in the future. . . . Interest rates 
will remain low and any bond the Government offers will not go 
below 100, whether it be a 2% or a 134% issue... . 


The following switch has been recommended by some of the 
dealers: 


Sell— 
2% due 3-15-48-50 @ 102.6 
134% due 6-15-48 @ 101.18 
Buy— 
2% due 6-15-52-54 @ 101.14 
2% due 12-15-52-54 @ 101.13 


It was pointed out that the shorter term issues have about run 
their course on the yield curve whereas the longer 2% will even- 
tually go to 102, and thus offers better appreciation possibilities. .. . 

Some portfolio managers do not agree with this exchange, 
since they feel that stability in price is the important factor for 
the near future, and they point out that the shorter term issues, 
the 2% due 3-15-48/50 and the 154% due 6-15-48 will be more 
stable than the 2% due 1952/54. Accordingly they believe that 
a reversal of this switch is advisable at this time... . 


It is also reported that profits are being taken in the taxable 
intermediate 2% and 212% issues, with the proceeds being invested 
in the June 1 certificates... . 


PARTIAL EXEMPTS IN DEMAND 
The partially exempt issues went into new high ground last 
week with the largest gains being made in the 234% due 12-15-60-65 
which closed at 113.22, an advance of 10/32. . . . At present levels, 
institutions that do not need tax exemption are looking at this sec- 
tion of the market with a great desire to sell, but it is indicated 
that they will do nothing until there is more certainty about the 
issues to be offered in the next financing. 
However, if one must have tax protection, the most attrac- 
tive issues still are the 234% due 6-15-58-63 and the 254% due 
12-15-60-65, with the latter seen the better buy of the two. 
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Earl Godbold Partner 


In Mosie & Moreland 
Will Open Houston Office 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Earl W. God- 
bold, for many years manager of 
the Municipal Bond Department 
of Goldman, Sachs & Company’s 
St. Louis office, has resigned to 
become a partner of Mosle and 


Moreland, Investment Dealers of 
Galveston, Texas. He will open 
an office for the firm in Houston. 
His departure from the “Olive 
Street Scene” will be regretted 
by his wide circle of friends in the 
business, particularly the “after 
the opening coffee crowd’’ where 
his ever ready “wit” never failed 
to produce the much-needed 
morning lift. 


Lowell Overlock Now in 
Hutton L. A. Branch 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
Lowell Winfield Overlock is now 
with the Los Angeles office of E. 
F. Hutton & Company at 623 


South Spring Street. Mr. Over- 
lock, who has been with the firm 
for many years, was formerly one 
of the managers of the El Paso 
office. 
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The Financial Situation 


“Small business” has become a fetish in this country, | 
and many of the proposals now being made in its behalf or | 
professedly for its benefit have all the innate qualities of a| 
public menace. Let there be no misunderstanding of what is | 


being said here. What is popularly known as “small busi- 


Legal Aspects of Silver Policies 
Of the United States 


By NEIL CAROTHERS and FREDERICK A. BRADFORD* 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


ness,” that is, the thousands, yes the hundreds of thousands, | Asserting That Silver Currency Legislation Has Been a Series of Legal Subterfuges 


of small, local business enterprises, incorporated or not, scat-| to Promote Private Interests, Lehigh University Economists Contend That Bimetallism 
Has Not Existed in the U. S. Since 1937, and That the, Silver Dollar Was Never Ac- 
tually a “Standard Coin” Despite the Passage of the-Bland-Allison and the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Acts. They Attack the Legality of President Roosevelt’s Proclama- 
tion Which Nationalized Newly Mined Silver in 1933 and Condemn Its Subsequent 


tered throughout the length and breadth of the land, con- 
tribute in many ways the backbone of the American eco- 
nomic system. It is through them in large part that giant 
manufacturing corporations distribute their products to the 
consumers. It is they who perform the thousand and one 
services that the localities in which they are situated want 
and could get satisfactorily only from local talent intimately 
acquainted with the needs of their neighbors. In the hearts 
of such ‘“‘small business men,” the true spirit of independence 
and self reliance that has historically characterized the 
American scene is nourished and perpetuated. It would 
scarcely be too much to say that as these small enterprises 
flourish and prosper so America prospers and flourishes. 


Why They Are Indispensable 


But it is precisely because these small business men are 
able to stand on their own feet, because they want above 
all else to stand on their own feet, and because, by and large, 
they can and do give back to the public as much as or more 
than they take from the public, that they constitute a solid 
foundation for our free American enterprise system. If now 
they are to be persuadéd to eat out of the hand of the politi- 
cian, and are presently to find themselves in a position which 
requires them to sneeze when the politician takes snuff—if 
this were to happen to them they would not long remain of 
inestimable value to the American nation. If they were to 
sell their independence of action for the messes of pottage 
that are now being offered them they would soon sink to a 
position in the community which they themselves have 

(Continued on page 748) 





Post-War Opportunities 


Roger W. Babson Makes Suggestions for Servicemen 


BABSON PARK, FLA.—Neither parents nor servicemen now 
realize the new conditions which they must face in the post-war era. 
The boys must not expect to find, upon their return, the same oppor- 
tunities which existed when they were drafted. 


War Reverses the Rules 
(1) Before this war, it was bad to unfairly kill one’s enemy; but 








Validation by Congress as Unconstitutional. 


The Silv 


er Purchase Act of 1934 Is 


Characterized as a Surrender to the Silver Interests and as an Incredible Monstrosity 
Since It Has Given Silver Bullion Five Different and Disti 


It should be said at the outset,©® 


by way of confession and avoid- 
ance, that a study of the legal as- 








now it is good © 
to kill the| terest rates down and produce 


enemy in any 
way and un- 
der any con- 
ditions. (2) 
Before this 
war it was 
good to create 
things, but 
now it is good 
to destroy 
things. (3) 
Before this 
war it was 
undesirable to 
regiment and 
desirable to 
have individ- 
ualliberty, 
but now it is 
desirable to 
regiment and undesirable to 
have individual liberty. (4) Be- 
fore this war it was popular for 
the Government to restrain ex- 


penditures, but now it is popular 
for the Government to increase 
expenditures. (5) Before this war 





Roger W. Babson 


it was wise to allow interest rates 
to rise to curb booming output, 


but now it is wiser to keep in- 





beyond “capacity.” 

(6) Before this war it was nat- 
ural for stock prices to boom with 
business, but now it is more nat- 
ural for stock prices to disregard 
wartime earnings. (7) Before this 
war it was best to allow commod- 
ity prices to seek their supply- 
demand level, but now it seems 
wise to ration commodities and 
control prices. (8) Before this 
war we could wait and allow 
God’s justice to shine in due time, 
but now it appears necessary for 
us to completely upset American 
ways and principles. 


If I Were Young 


The greatest developments of 
the future will be along creative 
lines, possibly in connection with 
foods as researchers or small 
manufacturers or sales agents. If 
I were about to go to college to- 
day, I would specialize in biologi- 


cal chemistry, or I would connect 
myself with either a pharma- 
ceutical concern or a fertilizer 
corporation with the ultimate idea 
(Continued on page 754) 





F. A. Bradford 


Neil Carothers 


pects of silver as money in Amer- 
ica presents no legal problems of 
national significance. A study of 
the legal aspects of silver can be 
only a description of the legal 
subterfuges which government 
must adopt when it embarks on a 
policy of using our money system 
to subsidize a private interest. 
The silver measures of the 
United States government over 
the past seventy-five years have 


been indefensible on any grounds 
whatever. They have not been 





*A paper read by Prof. Brad- 
ford before the Institute on Money 
and the Law, New York City, 
January 15, 1945. 
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'this political pressure. 














measures aimed at solving mone- 
tary problems. They have 
been concessions to organized 
political pressure. Not all execu- 
tive administrations of our coun- 
try have faced the full force of 
The sil- 
ver interests have usually been 
quiescent in times of mining pros- 
perity. They have been most 
rapacious in time of war and de- 
pression, particularly in the ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Hayes, 
Harrison, Cleveland, Wilson, Hoo- 
ver and Franklin Roosevelt. Of 
these chief executives, Hayes 
fought them but was overcome. 
Hoover resisted them all the time 
he was in office. Cleveland is the 
only President who fought them 
and whipped them. Only one ad- 
ministration in our history com- 
pletely surrendered to them. 


An understanding of these po- 
litical aspects is essential to any 
explanation of the legal aspects. 
Unfortunately an understanding 
of the history of our money and 








net Values. 





of the technical facts of silver 
coinage is also essential. We are 
driven perforce to rake the dry 
bones of monetary history and to 
delve into the most perplexing 
technicalities. Before we are done 
we will resemble Einstein in the 
story of the college professor who 
said to his class: “Only ten men 
in the world understand the Ein- 
stein theory,’ and a voice from 
the rear benches said: “Yes and 
Einstein’s not one of them.” 


Silver Legislation 


When Alexander* Hamilton es- 
tablished our coinage system in 
1792 he made it bimetallic, at a 
ratio of 15 to 1, with a silver dol- 
lar of 371% grains of pure silver. 
The new system was a failure. 
The nation depended for its 
money on foreign coins from Mex- 
ico and Peru. In 1806 Jefferson 
stopped the coinage of silver dol- 
lar pieces, as all of them had gone 
to the West Indies. By laws of 

(Continued on page 750) 





From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
When you talk with members of Congress day after day, learn 


their bewilderment about the future, you become convinced that 
the American people are in the most peculiar state of any people 


in all history. 


a people riding high. We could e 


Other people have suffered more, of course. But 
they are used to suffering. They have known little else. 


We were 
ven take wars in our stride, con- 





duct them in © 





pretty much 
luxury. 

But now we 
have gone in 
for “leader- 
ship,” in for 
one man to 
take care of 
us, and that 
man has be- 
come bored 
with us. This 
is to say that 
Roosevelt, in 
the opinion of 
most members 
of Congress, 
has now be- 
come wholly 
unconcerned 
about domes- 
tic affairs. He played with them 
over a period of eight years, from 
1933 through 1940, and to a lesser 
extent since 1940 until now he 
has become wholly disinterested 
in them. 








Carlisle Bargeron 








the one-man government which 


"we have had. Not only did Mr. 


Roosevelt go away to meet 
Churchill and Stalin, but he took 
the other big-shot, home-front 
men with him. He took Harry 
Hopkins, he took Jimmy Byrnes, 
he sent Sammy the Rose Rosen- 
man away on another jaunt. He 
took Ed Stettinius, as he should 
have. He even took Anna Boet- 
tinger, his daughter, about whom 
we were just beginning to read, 
that she was exercising an in- 
creasing influence over affairs. 
Out of the Bronx he took Ed 
Flynn. 


The plain facts are that for a 
period of several weeks the Wash- 
ington correspondents, for sheer 
deviltry, we imagine, have been 
daily trecking to the White 


House to banter Jonathan Daniels, 
the New White House press sec- 
retary, as to what was going on. 
Washington, the great capital of 





We have just been through an 
amazing episode, bearing in mind 


the world, was about the most un- 
(Continued on page 753) 
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Report on “Big Three’ Crimea Conference— 
Act to Destroy German Militarism and Nazism 


The Objectives of the “Big 


President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill of Great Britain, and | 


Three” conference held between 


Premier Stalin of Russia were made known in a report thereon made 


public at Washington on Feb. 12. 


The conferences were held near | 
Yalta, in the Black Sea area, and the report was preceded by an | 


announcement made public at Washington, London and Moscow on 


Feb. 7, as follows: 

“The Président of the United 
States of America, the Premier of 
the Soviet Union and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, accom- 
panied by their chiefs of staff, 
the three Foreign Secretaries and 
other advisers, are now meeting 
in the Blatk Sea area. 

“Their-‘Durpose is to 
plans for, completing the defeat 
of the common enemy and for 
building, with their allies, firm 
foundations, for a lasting peace. 
Meetings*“ate proceeding continu- 
ously. “_ 

“The -e€onference began with 
military discussions. The present 
situation.gn all the European 
fronts has been reviewed and the 
fullest infermation interchanged. 
There is camplete agreement for 
joint military operations in the 
final phase of the war against 
Nazi Germany. The military 
staffs of $Be three governments 
are now €ngaged in working out 
jointly the“detailed plans. 

“Discussions of problems in- 
volved in%establishing a secure 
peace havé also begun. These 
discussién#will cover joint plans 
for the occupation and control of 
Germany; “the political and eco- 
nomic problems of 
Europe «aml proposals for 
earliest: possible establishment of 
a permanent international or- 
ganization®=%¥o maintain peace. 

“A cofimunicue will he issued 
at the conclusion of the con- 
ference." 

The report deals not only with 
the plans for the defeat of Ger- 
many, itS gccupation and control, 
etc.. but als@ with the establish- 
ment ofa general international 
organization to maintain peace 
and security.” 
as to thé liberated peoples of 


Europe, “Poland and Yugoslavia | 


are also. covered in the report, 
and plans. for maintaining and '§ 
strengthen peace are reaf-' 
firmed. -A supplemental agree- 
ment concerning prisoners liber- 
eted by the Allies’ forces invading | 
Germany accompanies the report. | 
The following is the report and 
egreement* as released at the 
White Hotise Feb. 12, and given 
in Assoéfated Press advices from 
Washington published in the New 
York “Tintes”: 


Report of Crimea Conferencc 


For. the past eight days Winston 
S.. Churehi]l, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain; Franklin D. Roose- 


velt, President of the United 
States of America, and Marshai 
J. V,-Stalin, Chairman of the 


People’s Commissers of the Mrinn 
of Sovie®™ Socialist Republics, 
have met.awith the Foreign Secre- 
taries,.Chiefs of Staff and other | 
advisers in the Crimea. 

In. addition to the three heads ' 
of -govermment, the 
took par.in the conference: 











2: 
For the United States of America: | 
EdwardR. Stettinius Jr., Secre- | 
tary of State; 
Fleet Admiral William  D.| 
Leahy, U.-S. N., Chief of Staff to! 
the President; | 
Harry.--L. Hopkins, Special | 
Assistant-to the President: 
Justice-James F. Byrnes, Direc- | 


concert ' 


liberated | 
the | 


Recommendations | 


| vell, Commanding General, Army | 


Service Forces; 

| . . ~ ~ 

| Viee Admiral Emory S. Land, 
| War Shipping Administrator; 
| Staff of Commanding General, 
| U.S. Army Air Forces; 


W. Averell Harriman, Ambassa- | 


dor to the U. S.S. R.; 

H. Freeman Matthews, Director 
of European Affairs, State De- 
partment; 

Alger Hiss, Deputy Director Of- 


Department of State; 
Charles E. Bohlen, Assistant to 


with political, military and tech- 
nical advisers. 





| For the United Kingdom: 


Anthony Eden, Secretary 
State for Foreign Affairs; 

Lord Leathers, Minister of War 
Transport; 

Sir A. Clark Kerr, H. M. Am- 
bassador at Moscow; 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, Perma- 
nent Undersecretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; 

Sir Edward Bridges, Secretary 
of the War Cabinet; 

Field Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, 
Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff; 

Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Sir Charles Portal, Chief of the 
| Air Staff; 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir An- 
trew Cunningham, First Sea 
| Lord; 
| General Sir Hastings Ismay. 
| Chief of Staff to the Minister of 
| Defense; together with 
| Field Marshal Alexander. 


of 





| 
| 
| 


Su- 


terranean theatre; 
Field Marshal Wilson, head of 


Washingotn; 
Admiral Somerville, Joint Staff 


Mission at Washington, together | 


with military and diplomatic ad- 
visers. 


For the Soviet Union: 

V. M. Molotoff, People’s Com- 
nissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
U. 8. 8. &.; 

Admiral Kuznetsoff, 
Commissar for the Navy; 

Army General Antonoff, Dep- 
ity Chief of the General Staff of 
the Red Army; 

A. Y. Vyshinski, Deputy Peo- 


People’s 


xle’s Commissar for Foreign Af- | 


airs of the U.S.S. R.; 

I. M. Maisky, Deputy People’s 
Sommissar of Foreign Affairs of 
the U. S. S. R.: 

Marshal of aviation Khudya- 
‘xoff; 

F. T. Guseff. 
Great Britain; 

A. A. Gromyko, Ambassador in 
the United States. 

The following 


Ambassador in 


statement is 
Great Britain, he President of 
the United States of America, and 
ne Chairman of the Council of 


of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
he results of the Crimean con- 
erence: 


The Defeat of Germany 


| Maj. Gen. L.S Kuter, U. S. A.., | 


fice of Special Political Affairs, | 


the Secretary of State, together | 


preme’ Allied Commander, Medi- | 


the British Joint Staff Mission at | 


| 
j 


| 


?eonle’s Commissars of the Union | 


before. The fullest 
has been interchanged. 
ing, scope and 


information 
The tim- 
coordination of 
new and even more powerful 
blows to be launched by our 
arni.es and air torces'into the 
heart of Germany from the east, 
west, north and south have been 
fully agreed and planned in detail. 

Our combined military plans 
will be made known only as we 
| execute them, but we believe that 
'the very close-work'ng partner- 
'ship among the three stalfs at- 
tained at this conference w !] re- 
sult in shortening the war. Meet- 
ings of the three staffs will be 
continued in the future whenever 
the need arises. 

Nazi Germany is doomed. The 
German people will only make 
the cost of their defeat heavier to 
'therselves by attempting to con- 
tinue a hopeless resistance. 


The Occupation and Control 
of Germany 


We have agreed on common 
policies and plans for enforcing 
the unconditional surrender terms 
which we shall impose together 
on Nazi Germany after German 
armed resistance has been finally 
crushed. These terms will not be 
made known until the final cefeat 
of Germany has been accom- 
plished. Under the agreed plan 


istration and control have been 
provided for under the plan 
through a central control com- 
mission consisting of the Supreme 
Commanders of the three Powers, 
with headquarters in Berlin. Il 
has been agreed that France 
should be invited by the three 
Powers, 
to take oyer a zone of occupation 
and to participate as a fourth 
/member of the control commis- 
sion. The limits of the French 
zore will be agreed by the four 





the forces of the three Powers, 
will each occupy a separate zone! dr 
of Germany. Coordinated admin- 


if she should so desire, | 


governments concerned through 


| their representatives on the Kuro- 
pean Advisory Commission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to 
destroy German militarism and 


many will never again be able to 
disturb the peace of the world. 
We are determined to disarm and 
disband all German armed forces; 
break un for all time the German 
General Staff that has repeatedly 
|contrived the resurgence of Ger- 
man militarism; remove or de- 
|stroy all German military equip- 
' ment; eliminate or control all 
German industry that could be 
used for military production; 
bring all war criminals to just 
and swift punishment and exact 
reparation in kind for the de- 
| struction wrought by the Ger- 
mans; wipe out the Nazi party 
Nazi laws, organizations and in- 
| stitutions: remove all Nazi ard 
militarist influences from public 
office and from the cultural and 
economic life of the German 





} 


ACS | : 7m /9:e0rle; and take in harmony such 
following | made by the Prime Minister of | 


other measures in Germany as 
may be necessary to the future 
peace and safety of the world. It 
is not our purpose to destroy the 
neople of Germany, but only when 
Nazism and militarism have been 
extirpated will there be hope for 
2 decent life for Germans, and a 


|olace for them in the comity of 
| nations. 


We have considered and deter- | 


= UnitedsSttes Fleet; 
“<r. Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 


mined the military plans of the | 
| three Allied Powers for the final | 
defeat of the common enemy. The | 
military staffs of the three Allied 


tor Offiee- of War Mobilization 
and Recorversion; | 
-Generat-of the Army George C. | 
Marshall, U. S. A., Chief of Staff | nations have met in daily meet- 
United-States Army; ings throughout the conference. | 
-Fleét Admiral Ernest J. King,; These meetings have been most | 
U.-S."N.,*Chief of Naval Opera-| satisfactory from every point of 
“tions”  and@™Commander in Chief! view and have resulted in closer 
ecoordjnation of the military ef- 
fort of the three Allies than ever 





Reparation by Germany 


We have considered the ques- 
tion of the damage caused by Ger- 
many to the Allied Nations in 
this war and recognized it as just 
that Germany be obliged to make 
compensation for this damage in 
kind to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. A commission for the com- 
pensation of damage will be es- 

(Continued on page 753) 


| 
' 





Nazism and to insure that Ger-!™made it clear to all 


| the 


, ‘should 


Dewey Urges Full Participation 


national Political Se‘tlements. 


Ideals. 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 


hearted 
operation of  » 
all parties at 
home in sup- 
porting a vig- 


co- 


os 


teed. ates 





orous foreign 
policy to 
bring about 


a world peace 
organization. 
He advocated 
a more direct 
and imme- 
diate partici- 
pation of the 
United States 
in the settie- 
ment of Kuio- 
pean _ affairs 
and __ insisted 
that decisions 
not 
be made in the cynical spirit o 
power politics,” but they “‘shoulc 
be in harmony with our Amer- 
ican ideals.” He cautioned agains. 
perm.tting the trend toward to 
talitarianism to continue in ou! 
domestic policies as destructive o 
our democratic ideals and de- 
nounced the “spending of the na- 
tion into bankruptcy.” 

The text of his complete ad- 
ess follows: 

At this Lincoln Day dinner we 
Republicans traditionally take 
stock of ourselves. We ask our- 
selves how far we have strayed 
from the fundamentals of our 
political faith. We _ rededicatc 





Thomas E, Dewey 


ourselves to the eternal principles | 


of human freedom for wohicn tic 
zame of Lincoln stands. 

It is particularly important tha‘ 
we re-examine our faith after : 
nat:onal eleciion. It ieli to us t 
conduct a campaign when ou 
country was engaged in the great 
est war cf all history. That was: 
grave and difficult resporsiblits 
for an opposition party, becaus. 
any campaign has witoin it the 
da.gers of divisions on nationa 
purposes. Insiead, the campaigi 
the worl 
that the un.ted determination o 
the people of America to figh. 
war to total victory was 
greater than ever before. More 
lifted by party 


peace Was our 


for international peace. 
At the same time we vigorously 


of the opposition in pointing out 
the defects in the policies of the 
present Administration and_ the 
startling contradictions between 
its promises and its performances. 


Republicans to Carry on 

As Americans we accept with 
goodegrace the verdict of the ma- 
jority. As members of the party 
of oppositon we shall stanchly 
earry forward the banner of ou 
pol.tical faith. There are 22 000,- 
000 of us—nearly 48% of the 
voters—who believe today in that 
political faith. 

We have no excuse for existence 
as a political party—-we have no 


office—unless we are deeply con- 
scious of the overwhelming trag- 
edy which stelks the world today 
The normal life of a majority of 





the people of the world has either 


velopment set back. Tens of mil- 
lions of young men have been 
giving their most productive years 
to warfare. 
ber of them will come back to 
their homes with deep scars, and 
many will never come home. 





Over almost every home in our 
land there is a sense of brooding 


ine Cynical Spirit of Power Politics, 
Criticises Our Quiescent Aitiiude Regarding the Balkans. 


since the election, delivered in Washington on Feb. 8, 


_ | re-examination 
_| tion of the things we believe in. 
'It is the time to cast aside those 


over, our will to build a lasting | 


above partisanship, and we made | 
a lasting contribution toward the | 
actual building of the structure | 


performed our duty as the party | 


excuse for our service in public | 


been uprooted or its natural de- | 


An appalling num- | 


For World Peace Organization 


In Washington Address, He Pleads for Full Non-Partisan Support to 
Prevent Future Wars, and Full Participation of U. S. in Shaping Inter- 
Says Decisions Should Not Be Made in 


But in Harmony With Our American 


in the first major political address 
urged whole- 
4 
ear or of irreparable loss. At 
the same time tlere is a gallant 
courage and determinat:cn in the 
heart and mind of every Amer- 
ican to beat down the forces of 
evil and this time to keep them 
down. 

Certainly this is the time for 
and re-affirma- 


‘things that are not fundamental 
and to re-aff.rm those things that 
are true. 


| *reedcm Cannot Continue with 
Periodic War 

It is increasingly clear to every 
one that neither justice nor free- 
dom can long continue to exist in 
a world beset by periodic total 
| wars. - Modern warfare strikes 
down the youth of the world. It 
also strikes at the heart of free- 
dom itself. By its very nature it 
forces even freedom-loving coun- 
tries to regiment their people in 
order to fight total war. 

Moreover, the terrifying devel- 
opments of science have made 
war no longer a matter between 
next-door neighbors. We have 
learned to our sorrow that ag- 
gression anywhere in the world 


endangers all the rest of the 
_ world. We now know that, in 
the future, aggression will be 


possibie by air trom bases thou- 
sands of miles away. If there is 
an aggressor anywhere in the 
' world, all of us are h:s imperiled 
neighbors. 

It is obvious that we cannot and 
must not risk another great war. 
It is equally obvious that aside 
from adequate military forces and 
bases for our defense in the fu- 
ture our only hope of avoiding 
war lies ineffective international 
cooperation for peace. 

War is an evil which has 
scourged mankind from the be- 
ginning of time. It is not likely 
'suddenly to disappear from the 
earth of its own accord. As I 
have said so often, peace must be 
waged with all the vigor and skill 
| with which we wage war or we 
shall always be having to wage 
war. 


U. S. Must Take Responsible 
Part for World Security 


We have nailed to our masthead 
one principle to which I believe 
we must everlastingly adhere, or 
principles will count no more in 
the face of force. That is, that 
we, as a nation, can, we will, and 
we must take a full, responsible 
part in the establishment of col- 
lective security among nations. 

The opinion of our people has 
crystall.zed. They want the 
United States to accept its re- 
sponsibilities for the vital deci- 
sions affecting the future of the 
world. Those who speak for our 
country need no longer hide be- 
hind fine phrases and glittering 
generalities. There need no 
longer be any doubt anywhere 
that the American people are pre- 
pared to exere:se their great 
power actively, continuously 7nd 
effe@ively in the interest of a just 
and a lasting peace. 

There is now in progress a con- 
|ference among the three great 
| powers among the United Nations. 
The results of that conference will 
go far to determine the course of 
the rest of the war and the nature 
of the peace to come. At that 
conference the President of the 
United States has, I am sure, the 
whole-hearted support of both 
| political parties and the prayers 
of the American people for his 
(Continued on page 752) 
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Roosevelt Asks Congress To 
Approve Bretton Woods Plans 


Urges Proposals Be Enacted as a Cornerstone for International Peace 


and as Concrete Evidence of Unity of Purpose in the Economic Field. 


Before Us.” 





monetary fund and an international bank for 


President Roosevelt 


reconstruction and development. 


It is my. pur- 


pose in this message to indicate the importance of these international 
organizations in our plans for a peaceful and prosperous world. 


As we dedicate our total efforts © ' 
to the task of winning this war people back into production. 


we must never lose sight of the 
fact that victory is not only an 
end in itself but, in a large sense, 
victory offers us the means of 
achieving the goal of lasting peace 
and a better way of life. 


Victory does not insure the 
achievement of these larger goals 
—it merely offers us the oppor- 
tunity—the chance—to seek their 
attainment. Whether we _ will 
have the courage and vision to 
avail ourselves of this tremen- 
dous opportunity—purchased at so 
great a cost—is yet to be deter- 
mined. On our shoulders rests 
the heavy responsibility for mak- 
ing this momentous decision. — I 
said before, and I repeat again: 
“This generation has a rendez- 
vous with destiny.” 

If we are to measure up to the 
task of peace with the same 
stature as we have measured up 
to the task of war, we must see 
that the institutions of peace rest 
firmly on the solid foundations of 
international political and eco- 
nomie cooperation. The corner- 
stone for international political 
cooperation is the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposal for a permanent 
United Nations. 

International political relations 
will be friendly and constructive, 
however, only if solutions are 
found to the difficult economic 
problems we face today. The cor- 
nerstone for international eco- 
nomic cooperation is the Bretton 
Woods proposals for an interna- 
tional monetary fund and an in- 
ternational bank for reconstruc- 
tion and development. 


Unity in Economic Field 

These proposals for an interna- 
tional fund and international bank 
are concrete evidence that the 
economic objectives of the United 
States agree with those of the 
United Nations. They illustrate 
our unity of purpose and interest 
in the economic field. What we 
need and what they need corre- 
spond—expanded production, em- 
ployment, exchange and consump- 
tion—in other words, more goods 
produced, more jobs, more trade 
and a higher standard of living 
for us all. 

To the people of the United 
States this means real peacetime 
employment for those who will be 
returning from the war and for 
those at home whose wartime 
work has ended. It also means 
orders and profits to our indus- 
tries and fair prices to our farm- 
ers. We shall need prosperous 
markets in the world to ensure 
our own prosperity, and we shall 
need the goods the world can sell 
us. For all these purposes, as 
well as for a peace that will en- 
dure, we need the partnership of 
the United Nations. 

The first problem in time which 
we must cope with is that of sav- 
ing life and getting resources and 





In 


|many of the liberated countries 
/economic life has all but stopped. 


| Transportation 


systems are in 


‘ruins and therefore coal and raw 


materials cannot be brought to 
factories. 

Many factories themselves are 
shattered, power plants smashed, 
transmission systems broken, 
bridges blown up or bombed, ports 
clogged with sunken wrecks, and 
great rich areas of farm land 
inundated by the sea. People are 
tired and sick and hungry. But 
they are eager to go to work 
again, and to create again with 
their own hands and under their 
own leaders the necessary physi- 
cal basis of their lives. 





Emergency relief is under way 
behind the armies under the au- 
thority of local Governments, 
| backed up first by the Allied Mil- 
|itary Command and after that 


and Rehabilitation 
tion. 
UNRRA has been approved 
Congress. 


by 


of large-scale public’ works or 
factories or power plants or trans- 
portation systems. That job must 
be done otherwise, and it must be 
started soon. 


The main job of restoration is 
not one of relief. It is one of re- 
construction which must largely 
be done by local people and their 
Governments. They will provide 
the labor, the local money and 
most of the materials. The same 
is true for all the many plans for 
the improvement of transporta- 
tion, agriculture, industry and 
housing, that are essential to the 
development of the economically 
backward areas of the world. 


Profitable Role for U. S. 


But some of the things required 
for all these projects, both of re- 
construction and development, 
will have to come from overseas. 
It is at this point that our highly 
developed economy can play a 
role important to the rest of the 
world and very profitable to the 
United States. Inquiries for nu- 
merous materials and for all 
kinds of equipment and machin- 
ery in connection with such proj- 
ects are already being directed to 
our industries and many more 
will come. This business will be 
welcome just as soon as the more 
urgent production for the war it- 
self ends, 


The main problem will be for 
these countries to obtain the 
means of payment. In the long 
run we can be paid for what we 
sell abroad chiefly in goods and 
services. But at the moment 
many of the countries who want 
to be our customers are prostrate. 
Other countries have devoted 





their economies so completely to 
the war that they do not have 


Says Fund and Bank Will Assist in Rehabilitation | 
and Expand Foreign Trade, and That They To-| 
gether “Represent One of the Most Sound and 
Useful Proposals for International Collaboration | 


| Denmark and Iceland. 


} 
' 


On Feb. 12, President Roosevelt submitted to | 
Congress a special message in which he urged | 
“the immediate adoption of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements” as concrete evidence that the United 
States is in favor of an international unity of | 
purpose in the economic field. 

Official text of the message is as follows: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In my budget message of Jan. 9 I called 
attention to the need for immediate action on 
the Bretton Woods proposais for an international 


Reciprocal Air Pact 
By U. S. and freland 


Announcement of another in the 
series of reciprocal air transport 
agreements that eventually will 
open routes to Europe for Ameri- 


} 
] 


can aviation companies, was made | 


known on Feb. 3 with the signing 
by thé United States of a pact 
with Ireland similar to those con- 


| substantial 


The State of Trade 


The volume of new corporate financing for the month of January 
was the largest for any month since October, 1944, the total aggre- 
gating $315,020,703, as compared with $429,924,540 in October anc 
$160,456,350 in January of last year. The activity for January may be 
attributed in part to the ending of the Sixth War Loan Drive of 


November-December, 


issues which 


which resulted 
other-@-— 


in the withholding .of. some 


wise would have found their way | May delivery is not now-available 


into the market. 


cluded earlier with Spain, Sweden, | large backlog of corporate financ- 


to the New York “Herald Trib- 
une” on Feb. 3 from its Washing- 
ton bureau reported that the 
State Department made public the 
United States-Ireland agreement 
as diplomatic sources said that 
plans were being made for nego- 
tiating similar commercial air 
privileges in Lebanon, which may 
become one of the most important 
Middle East air bases on the Eu- 
rope-to-Asia route. The “Herald- 
Tribune” advices went on to say: 

The United  States-Ireland 
agreement, which was signed at 
Washington, provides that Ameri- 
can air lines may land at Foynes 
and Rineanna in Ireland to refuel 
and make repairs and may pick 
up and discharge international 
traffic. Similar privileges are 
granted to Irish air lines “at 
specific airports in connection 
with such route or routes as may 
be determined at a later date.” 

The agreement, which becomes 
effective Feb. 15, was signed by 
William L. Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, and Robert 
Brennan, Irish Minister at Wash- 
ington. The terms of the pact au- 
thorize American air lines to 
make transit and non-traffic stops 
in Irish territory and to pick up 
international traffic on routes 
from the United States “to Ireland 
and countries beyond.” 








the resources for reconstruction 
and development. 

Unless a means of financing is 
found, such countries will be un- 
|} able to restore their economies 





|by the United Nations Relief} and, in desperation, will be forced 
Administra- | 


Our participation in the | 


to carry forward and intensify ex- 
isting systems of discriminatory 
trade practices, restrictive ex- 


But neither UNRRA | change controls, competitive de- 


nor the armies are designed for} preciation of currencies and other 
the construction or reconstruction | forms of economic warfare. That 


| would destroy all our good hopes. 
We must move promptly to pre- 
vent its happening, and we must 
move on several fronts, including 
finance and trade. 


Quick Action Essential 

The United States should act 
promptly upon the plan for the 
international bank, which will 
make or guarantee sound loans 
for the foreign currency require- 
ments of important reconstruc- 
tion and development projects in 
member countries. One of its 
most important functions will be 
to facilitate and make _ secure 
wide private participation in such 
loans. The articles of agreement 
constituting the charter of the 
bank have been worked out with 
great care by an _ international 
conference of experts and give 
adequate protection to all inter- 
ests. I recommend to the Con- 
gress that we accept the plan, 


subscribe the capital allotted to | 


us, and participate whole-heart- 
edly in the bank’s work. 

This measure, with others I 
shall later suggest, should go far 
to take care of our part of the 
lending requirements of the post- 
war years. They should help the 
countries concerned to get pro- 
duction started, to get over the 








fear, to begin the work of recon- 
struction and development; and 


| 


| 
| 
} 


Advices | ing was built up which is expect- 


ed to come into the investment 
market in the near future. Of the 
$315,020,703 emissions in January, 
a total of $42,740,931, or 13.57%, 
was for new money and $272,- 
279,772, or 86.43% for refunding 


|; purposes. As in prior months the 











trend of financing still is in the 
refunding column. 
Private financing for the month 


| totaled $56,414,000, consisting of 


10 issues and represented 17.9% 
of the total. This compares with 
$77,500,000 so placed in Decem- 
ber, 1944, or 58.4% of that month’s 
total. 

For those of our readers who 
may be interested in more de- 
tailed information concerning new 
capital flotations in the United 
States, we refer you to next Mon- 
day’s issue of the “Chronicle,” 
dated Feb. 19, 1945. 


Industrial operations last week 
were on a reduced scale due in 
great measure to manpower short- 
ages in critical areas and a dis- 
ruption of railroad freight ship- 
ments. The severe weather con- 
tributed its share to curtail out- 
put in the week. Most of the 
weekly barometers to record de- 
clines were steel operations, soft 
coal output, electric kilowatt pro- 
duction and crude oil. Such gen- 
eral business indicators as bank 
clearings for 23 cities outside of 
New York, and freight carload- 
ings, similarly declined. 

In the commodity markets an 
irregular trend obtained with the 
Dun & Bradstreet daily wholesale 
commodity price index of 30 basic 
commodities, increasing from 
175.12 to 175.22, while the whole- 
sale food price index rose 1 cent 
to $4.10, the high point for the 
past two years. Trading volume 
on the security markets also in- 
creased the past week with buy- 
ing broad and prices on the up- 
grade. 

Steel Industry — Steel order 
tempo influenced by urgent war 
requirements approached the boil- 
ing point the past week, necessi- 
tating the Steel Division of the 
War Production Board, at pres- 
ently seriously undermanned by 
the new emergency, to recall top- 
notch steel men to assist it over 
the hump. 


A heavier order volume than for 
several years combined with dis- 
rupted production schedules dur- 
ing January, the “Iron Age” re- 
ported, worked to produce a more 
chaotic delivery situation than at 
any time since the outbreak of 
war. The critical Chicago district, 
less severely hit by weather and 
manpower difficulties, has proved 
no exception with January, 1946, 
deliveries being quoted on some 
items in heavy demand for war 
programs. Incoming orders, states 
the magazine, have swept deliv- 


i|eries on most items ahead two to 


six months during the past 30 
days, and new war requirements 
have made it necessary to sharply 
increase WPB directives in order 
to obtain the materials when de- 
sired by the Armed Forces. The 
complications arising from such a 


- ' situation have caused carryovers 
first crisis of disorganization and | to mount at a highly accelerated 


| 
} 


rate. 
Some strip mill sheets are still 


they should help our farmers and available for May shipment, the 


our industries to get over 
erisis of reconversion by mak 
a large volume of export business 
possibie in the post-war years. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


the | trade paper adds, but more pro- 
INF | duction space on this item is 


filled up as far as November. 
Quality carbon bars have been 


As confidence returns private | extended from July to November, 


investors will participate more | although 


and more in foreign lending and 
investment without any Govern- 


| 


regular carbon bar 
grades are available in May and 
June. Reflecting the quick change 


ment assistance. But to get over |in the flat rolled picture, strip 


(Continued on page 760) 


which recently was quoted for 


As a result, a| before August. 





Other deliveries 
such as cold rolled sheets: have 
jumped from May to September 
and October. Pi 

As a result of severe weather, 
freight tieups, and fuel shortages, - 
important steel producers _last. 
month failed to meet their mini-- 
mum production directive goals 
by as much as 7%. Millts~in less 


'affected districts wereXable to 


make fair progress, but the indus-- 
try on an average basis went into 
February with carryover tonnage 
approximating 10 days production 
of all products, the magazine dis-- 
closes. 

Concluding, the “Iron Age” 
states, “It now appears that the 
steel industry has been squeezect 
of its last ton of steel, both for 
today and tomorrow atid for as 
far into the future ase:can be 
appraised. Continued pressure 
through piling of orders» and 
draining of manpower # not re-- 
sulting in more steel, bit insteact 
threatens to break dowm:the or-- 
der, distribution, and production 
structure. so that less~may be 
produced.” ae 
The American Iron and Steet 
Institute announced last..Tuesday: 
that the operating rate-.of .steet 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 92.8% -of capac-- 
ity for the week beginning Feb. 
12, compared with 8&3%-= one 
week ago. This week’s“operating. 
rate is equivalent to 1,673,300 tons 
of steel ingots and castings; com-- 
pared with 1,610,800 “tens las*% 
week and 1,750,000 tons*one year 
ago. 

Electric Production—The Edison 
Electric Institute re s that the 
output of electricity increased to 
approximately 4,538,552;000° kwh. 
in the week ended Feb> 3,-1945, 
from 4,576,713,000 kwh, in the 
preceding week. Output for the 
week ended Feb. 3, 1945, was 
0.3% above that for the corre-- 
sponding weekly period one yeay 
ago. oar 

Consolidated Edison Co..of Nevs 
York reports system output: of 
195,200,000 kwh. in the» week 
ended Feb. 4, 1945, ‘comparing 





with 213,800,000 kwh. for. the cor-- 
responding week of 1944; or a de» 
crease of 8.7%. 


Local distribution of*electricit; 
amounted to 181,500,000- kwh. 
compared with 207,600,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
last year, a decrease of 12.6%. 


Railroad Freight Loading—Car-- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Feb. 3, 1945, 
totaled 738,680 cars, the Associ-- 
ation of American Railroads an-- 
nounced. This was a decrease ot 
20,190 cars, or 2.7% below the 
preceding week this year°and a 
decrease of 67,034 cars; -or-8.3% 
below the corresponding week. ot 
1944. Compared with.a similar 
period of 1943, a decrease of 16,- 
834 cars, or 2.2% is shown. .« 


Coal Industry—The Solid Fueis 
Administration, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, in its latest report, 
places total production. of» sof, 
coal in the week ended Feb. 3, 
1945, at 11,360,000 net tons, a de- 
crease of 320,000 tons, or 2.7% 
from the week previous... Produc-- 
tion in the corresponding week of 
1944 amounted to 12,850,000; tons. 

According to the U. S: Bureau 
of Mines, output of Pennsylvania 
anthracite for the week endecl 
Feb. 3, 1945, was estimated at 
842,000 tons, a decrease of.117,- 
000 tons, or 12.2% from the pre- 
ceding week. When comparecl 
with the corresponding week im 
1944 a decrease of 422,000 tons, ov 
33.4% is reflected. 

Beehive coke for the ‘week 








ended Feb. 3, 1945, showed an ins 
(Continued on page 754) 
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always scorned. If such 
special favors as are now be- 
ing sought for the small busi- 
ness man are really essential 
for his survival, there is 
something radically wrong 
with the conditions as they 
exist today or threaten to ex- 
ist with the return of peace. 
For our part, we do not be- 
lieve for a moment that the 
so-called small business man 


is doomed if the largesse that | 


is being asked for him is not 
forthcoming — and, what is 
more, we do not believe that 
the rank and file of small busi- 
ness men, once they under- 
stand what the inevitable 


consequences of some of the | 


proposals would be, would for 
one moment favor’ them. 
Many small business enter- 
prises have become many 
times larger during the past 
year or two as a result of 
their participation in the war 
effort. Many of them — all 
honor to them—have proved 


themselves capable, with fi-. 


nancial assistance, of adding 
significantly to the effective- 
ness with which we have 
armed ourselves to meet the 
crisis by which we found our- 
selves confronted late in 1941. 
An end of this arming pro- 
gram and a return to peace- 
time pursuits can scarcely 
fail to create certain very real 
problems for many of these 
small enterprises which must 
resume their former status of 
small business. It may or may 
not be true that it will be nec- 
essary for the national gov- 
ernment to aid this transi- 
tion from war to peace as it 
found it necessary to lend aid 
in the conversion from peace 
to war. This, however, is a 
special situation and anything 
done to relieve it should be of 
a strictly temporary nature. 


Loans! Loans! Loans! 


Most of the current pro- 
posals have to do with mak- 
ing loans to small business, 
or with the supplying of 
what has become known as 
“equity capital.” The argu- 
ments with which many of 
these programs are supported 
appear to indicate a plain de- 
sire on the part of those mak- 
ing such suggestions that 
some means be found to stim- 
ulate men to start small busi- 
nesses—a part of the program 
of finding 60,000,000 jobs 
after the war. Now this coun- 
try surely has not reached the 
stage where its government 
has to find some way to per- 
suade men to go into business 
for themselves. If so, then 
the fyture is dark indeed! In 
such an event nothing that 
government could do would 
greatly help the situation. A 
people so deficient in per- 
sonal initiative and enter- 
prise as would thus be indi- 
cated are on the way down 
cna out. We do not believe 


for one moment that any such 
state of affairs exists in this 


country. There is not a fact 
known to us that suggests any 
‘such condition, and we have 
yet to see any one who could 
point to such a fact. 





| Jt would be almost as diffi- | 


|cult to find any dispassionate 
|observer acquainted with the 
| facts who would undertake to 
_ defend the implied claim that 
by and large small business 
men suffer from a lack of 
legitimate credit facilities. It 
‘is of course true that for a 
decade or more it has been re- 
peatedly asserted by politi- 
cians and others who knew 
not what they said that the 
economy was being re- 
strained and restricted be- 
‘cause small business men 
could not obtain credit due 
them from the regular agen- 
cies. Special machinery was 
established for the purpose of 
serving these small business 
enterprises. Strenuous efforts 
were made to find these 
credit-starved small business 
enterprises. Little or no suc- 
'cess attended the effort. Even 
the relatively few who were 
found who both deserved (so 
the lender thought) and 
| wanted credit have proved 
not to have been particularly 
credit-worthy as judged by 
their subsequent record. Stud- 
ies made through these years 
have universally come to the 
conclusion that there is no 
small business credit problem 
in the ordinary meaning of 
the term. The only exception 
has been in connection with 
large war orders which cre- 
ated a very special situation 
‘which obviously will not out- 
live the war. 








“Equity Capital” 


according to those who have 
studied the subject with care 
and calmness, that small busi- 
ness men are not seeking 
equity capital in anything 
like the degree commonly 
supposed. They are exceed- 
ingly jealous of control of 
their own enterprises. They 
want no partners sharing that 
control. The real problems of 
small business — in the sense 
that these are the causes of 
the high rate of failure among 
small enterprises —is poor 
management and _ ill-advised 
initiation of businesses which 
never from the first had any 
real basis upon which to 
stand upright or flourish. 
Such infirmities as these ob- 
viously will not yield to cur- 
rently proposed remedies. In- 
deed, it seems to us to be of 
doubtful wisdom to do much 
interfering with this process 
by which small businesses are 
started, flourish or die. It is 
pretty close to the fundamen- 
tal freedoms of this country 
—and out of this process 
many of our most flourishing 


enterprises emerge from time 
to time. 

| The urgent need of small 
| business is identical with that 











About equally clear is it, 


Steel Payrolls Set 
‘New Record in 1944 


| Total payrolls of steel compa- 
| nies in 1944 reached a new record 
of $1,745,019,700, almost $96,000,- 
000 more than the previous peak 
of $1,649,227,000 paid out in 1943, 
according to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. The total for 
1944 includes the payment of part 
of the retroactive wage increases 
called for by the decision late 
late year in the steel wage case. 
The Institute further reports as 
follows: 

Hourly and weekly earnings of 
wage earners also set a new rec- 
ord last year, averaging 121.9 
cents per hour and $56.93 per 
week over the entire year. In 
1943, hourly earnings averaged 
113.5 cents and weekly earnings 
$48.81. 

Average employment in steel 
plants declined in 1944, however, 
although output last year ex- 
ceeded the 1943 tonnage. Over 
the whole year an average of 
571,200 employees was at work in 
the industry as against total em- 
ployment of 626.000 in 1943. 


The number of hours worked 
per week of wage earners aver- 
aged 46.7 during 1944, compared 
with 43.0 hours per week in 1943. 


In December of last year, steel 


against $143,136,800 in November 
and $140,202,700 in December 
1943. Employment averaged 563,- 
900 in December 1944, compared 
with 564,200 in November and 
604,700 in December 1943. 

Wage earners received an aver- 
age of 119.7 cents per hour in De- 
cember of last year, 120.2 cents 
per hour in November and 116.1 
cents per hour in December 1943. 
Hours worked weekly in the clos- 
ing months of 1944 averaged 45.0, 
compared with 47.7 in November 
and 43.2 in December 1943. 

Om oem a 


January Stee! Output 
Gut by Bad Weather 


| Bad weather during January in 
| several important steelmaking 





areas was largely responsible for 
| reducing steel output last month 
to. the lowest total for a 31-day 
month since July 1942, aecording 
to a report released on Feb. 10 
by American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, which further adds: 

A total of 7,178,315 tons of in- 
gots and steel for.castings was 
produced during January, as 
against 7,361,191 tons in December 
and 7,586,740 tons in January a 
year ago. 

During January the steel plants 
operated at an average of 90.1% 
of capacity rated as of midyear 
1944. Since then, capacity has 
been increased. When the new 
capacity ratings as of Jan. 1, 1945, 
are released, it is expected that 
the January output will represent 
about 8814% of current capacity. 
The latter rate would be the 
lowest monthly since 83% rate 
recorded in July 1940 when the 
national defense program was just 
getting under way. 

By comparison, output in De- 
cember was equivalent to 92.6% 
of the July 1 capacity, while pro- 
duction in January 1944 was 
95.6% of the then available ca- 
pacity. 

During January, steel output 
averaged 1,620,387 tons per week, 
compared with $1,665,428 tons per 
week in December and 1,712,582 
tons per week in January of last 
year. 








of large business—an atmos- 
phere in which any sort of 
private enterprise can 
flourish. The quackery of the 
| past decade hits small as well 
'as large business—and in 
|neither case will special fa- 
|vors or paternalistic grants- 
in-aid remedy the situation. 





payrolls totaled $139,894,900 as} 








Strange Reasoning 


‘“‘We whose signatures are appended to this letter 
believe that this proposition [that a post-war uni- 
versal military training system be adopted now] 
should be thought through now, while we are con- 
scious of the realities of a world at war. As a nation 
we are better able at this time to reach a wise deci- 
sion on this important matter than we shall be after 
the war is over, when again we shall be lulled by a 


false sense of security. 


“Contrary to the opinion expressed by some, we 
believe that the judgment of the people of the na- 
tion is now more sound on this issue than it will be 
after peace is declared. We know too well the reac- 
tion which occurs after a conflict is over: The gen- 


eral desire to ‘forget it.’: 


Fo 


% 


“The adoption now of a proper plan of universal 
military training involves no perpetual commit- 
ment. If out of the coming discussions among the 
nations an effective international plan to insure 
peace should emerge and the unrighteous ambitions 
of aggressor nations permanently blocked, the Con- 
gress would always have the authority to modify or 
abrogate the military training system.”—From a 
joint letter to the President by a number of promi- 


nent educators. 


The reasoning of these learned gentlemen ap- 
pears most extraordinary to us. 

They express the view that our present day judg- 
ment is superior to any we are likely to be able to 
summon in the post-war years; in the next breath 
the assurance is given that our post-war views can 
at any moment over-ride our present opinions. 


Yet they seem to see some sort of security or as- 


surance in action now. 





RFC and Smaller War Plants Corp. to Pass on 
Business Loans Under Gi Bill of Rights 


Two agreements have been signed under which the Adminis-. 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs has designated the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Smaller War Plants Corporation ag cooperating 
agencies in connection with business loans under the “GI Bill of 
Rights,” Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 


fairs, announced on Feb. 9. 


Hines to “designate such agency 
or agencies, if any, as he finds 
equipped to determine whether 
the guaranty of loan should be 
approved. eF 

Under these agreements the two 
cooperating. agencies will review 
the papers connected with loans 
and will recommend that the 
loans be approved or disapproved. 
In making such recommendation, 
the agencies agreed they will con- 
sider matters of substance only 
and will ignore all matters of 
form not affecting the substance 
of the loan, General Hines said. 

RFC and SWFC will also be 
designated by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to act as ap- 
praisers to be used by the lenders 
in connection with loans for 
business purposes. They will also 
examine loans to determine: 

(1) That the proceeds will be 
used for purposes permitted by 
law. 

“(2) That the property involved 
will be useful and reasonably 
necessary to the occupation. 

“(3) That the veteran has the 
ability and experience to assure a 
reasonable likelihood of success 
in the venture. 

“(4) That the price to be paid 
does not exceed a_ reasonable 
value. 

“(5) That the loan is practic- 
able.” 

The advices in the matter also 
state: 

“Ordinarily business loans will 
be made through recognized lend- 
ing agencies, such as banks, loan 
associations, or individuals, etc., 
just as are other GI loans. 

“But in some instances either 
RFC and SWPC may make a pri- 
mary loan under their indepen- 


dent authority as lencing °7en- 
cies, General Hines said. Where 





These agreements were entered into 
under the authority given General® “ car a = 


— 


this is done the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration may make a second loan 
to an amount not in excess of 20% 
of the purchase price, or $2,000, 
whichever is greater. When this 
is done, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion may guarantee the entire 
amount of the second loan. 

“At no time may the interest on 
any loan that is guaranteed by 
the Veterans’ Administration be 
charged at a rate of more than 
4%, and interest on the guaran- 
teed part will be paid for the first 
year by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion.” 


Commodity Exchange, 
Inc., Reelects 
Weld President 


Philip B. Weld of Harris, Up- 
ham & Co. was reelected for a 
third term as President of Com- 
modity Exchange, Inc., on Jan. 31. 
Floyd Y. Keeler of Orvis Bros. & 
Co. was reelected Treasurer. The 
Vice-Presidents elected were 
Richard F. Teichgraeber, Milton 
R. Katzenberg, Paolino Gerli and 
Louis V. Keeler. 


At the annual election of mem- 
bers of the Commodity Exchange, 
Inc., the following governors were 
elected to represent the various 
groups of the Exchange: 

Commission House Group— 
Floyd Y. Keeler and Philip B. 
Weld; Hide Grouv—Milton R. 
Katzenberg and Albert O. Trostel 
Jr.; Silk Group—Alexander D. 
Walker and Nathan Lewis; Metal 
Group—lIvan Reitler and Hans A. 
Vogelstein; Rubber Group—Aage 
Bendixsen and Nathan W. Dia- 
mond; Non-Trade “~o1p — Kuo 
C. mas 
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Mahan Asserts Nation Gan Easily Finance 
Post-War Building 


If private interests get a full opportunity to do so, they can 


easily finance the postwar housing 


the volume should reach the most optimistic estimate now being | 


this nation must have even though 


‘Mutual Savings Bank 
‘Deposits, Depositors 
At New High Levels 


Public willingness to save in- 


made, L. E. Mahan, St. Louis, President, Mortgage Bankers Associa- | stead of to spend is reflected in 


tion of America, told members of the Kansas City Real Estate Board | 


in Kansas City on Feb. 9 at the organization’s meeting in Hotel 





Muehlebach. The same is true for® 


private industry, he _ said, and 
pointed out that the SEC’s report 
of last November showing net 
working capital of corporations 
exceeding 44 billion dollars is evi- 
dence that industry “can finance 
reconversion and postwar plant 
expansion without a considerable 
amount of outside credit.” 

Despite this, Mr. Mahan de- 
clared that he had grave fears that 
private enterprise may not be 
given the responsibilities it is pre- 
pared to meet and added that after 
the war we may find “the United 
States an island of democracy in 
a world where the trend is toward 
a totalitarian state.” Mahan said 
he has been surprised how many 
Americans adopt the attitude that 
we cannot revert to free enter- 
prise very quickly after the war. 


“There are the conservatives 
and the leftists, but I hope that 
there may be some happy middle 
ground on which these two groups 
can get together and preserve the 
American way of life. Unless we 
do, the lives lost in the two world 
wars will have been in vain. 


Mahan told the real estate and 
mortgage men that based upon his 
own studies, a number of which 
he submitted to the Senate Taft 
Committee two weeks ago, there 
seems every reason to believe that 
private enterprise can finance the 
postwar building in this country. 
He said that his own studies also 
show that the government is not 
nearly so firmly entrenched in 
mortgage financing as most people 
believe. He declared that even 
though the federal government 
has been operating in this field 
for more than two decades, it still 
holds less than one tenth of .the 
- loans outstanding. He set $34,- 
373,000,000 as the total of all mort- 
gages outstanding. 


Discussing the life insurance 
companies. and the possible role 
they may play in financing post- 
war homebuilding, Mahan said 
they could probably do the job 
almost alone. 


“As of December 31, 1944, the 
total admitted assets of life insur- 
ance companies were approxi- 
mately 41 billion dollars. It is 
generally conceded among those 
in charge of finance of these com- 
panies, that 40% of their invest- 
ment portfolios could be safely in- 
vested in mortgage loans, so that 
if the portfolios were theoretically 
balanced at the present time, there 
would be approximately 16 billion 
dollars of funds invested in mort- 
gage loans by the life insurance 
companies. 


“As of December 31, 1944, there 
were approximately 5% billion 
dollars invested in mortgage loans, 
so that in the life insurance com- 
panies alone there are at the pres- 
ent time approximately 10% bil- 
lion dollars which should gravi- 
tate to mortgage loan investments 
following the war.” 


He criticized those who are cur- 
rently contending that one thing 
needed is lower interest rates for 
building money and said the bene- 
fits which they hold out from such 
action are largely an illusion. 


“On a sound basis, the interest 
-rate on mortgages should be a rate 
“which will encourage investment 
‘in the field in such quantities as 
‘will completely supply the de- 
‘mand. If you lower the rate below 
‘that standard, then you will drive 
“money from that field, and you do 
“more harm than good. As an 
‘ illustration, look at the experience 
“in the farm loan field: Since 1917 
‘the rate on farm loans established 
‘by the federal farm loan system, 
-has been somewhat lower than for 
‘city loans, and with the strong 
‘agricultural. bloc in Washington, 
-pressure has ‘been brought from 


time to time to reduce the rate. As 
a result, I would say that there 
are less than 5% billion dollars of 
farm loans at the present time; 
and purely from a credit stand- 
point, the farmer is not served 
as well as the city dweller. There 
is not the availability of funds for 
farm development that existed 
prior to the inception of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act.” 


Summary of Provisions 
Of Manpower Bill as 
Passed by House 


The following summary of 
major provisions of manpower 
legislation for limited national 
service, as passed by the House 
on Feb. 1, was contained in Asso- 
ciated Press accounts from Wash- 
ington, published in the New 
York “Journal of Commerce”: 

Persons Affected: Every man 
between the ages of 18 and 45 who 
is not on active military duty or 
who has not been deferred specif- 
ically by law, such as public of- 
ficials, divinity students and es- 
sential farm workers. 

How They Are Affected: If 
they are holding a war or war- 
supporting job they may be or- 
dered to keep it by their local 
draft boards; if the boards deter- 
mine their service could be util- 
ized better elsewhere, they must 
move in accordance with board 
request, or order, if a request fails 
to produce the desired results. 

Penalties: A man disregarding a 
board order may be 
forthwith or, if he is not suitable 
for military service, he may be 
fined as much as $1,000 and im- 
prisoned for as long as five years. 
This is the same penalty that now 
applies to a “draft dodger.” 

Who Decides What an Essential 
Job Is: The Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, or 
some agency designated by him. 
The director, after consulting with 
representatives of management, 
labor, agriculture and Govern- 
ment, will certify to Selective 
Service the manpower needs in 
various areas. Local draft boards 
thereupon will endeavor to per- 
suade registrants to take jobs vol- 
untarily, or force them to do so if 
necessary. 

In ordering men to work, boards 
must consider which men can 
transfer to new jobs with the least 
disruption to themselves and the 
civilian economy. They also will 
make work-calls by categories 
based on age and occupational 
skills. Honorably discharged vet- 
erans normally will be asked to 
take new jobs only after non- 
veterans. 

Appeal Provisions: A man must 
be given a “reasonable choice” of 
employers and may appeal a 
work-order through the regular 
draft board appeal system. If he 
is prosecuted for a violation he 
may, as a defense, establish that 
the order involving him was not 
based upon “fair consideration.” 

Travel Allowances: Registrants 
volunteeering for or accepting 
jobs under board orders are en- 
titled to travel’ and subsistence 
allowances from their homes to 
their new jobs if the jobs are in a 
locality outside their home; after 
the job ceases, or after they are 
given-a- release, they will receive 
travel and subsistence allowances 
to return. home. 

+ Benefits: Men working in ac- 
cordance with draft board orders 








inducted. 


}or requests receive the re-employ-: 


year-end reports of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, which showed new record 
‘levels for these institutions, op- 
erating in 17 states, and holding 
the largest accumulation of small 
capital ever brought together by 
one group of banking institutions. 
Last December 31, deposits in 
these mutual institutions amount- 
ed to $13,331,810,630, an unparal- 
leled increase for a year of 
$1,624,785,582. “This continued 
gain in savings is the measure of 
public assistance in the fight 
against inflation, its aid to the 
Government and its provisions for 
the future,” said Issac W. Roberts, 
President of the Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society and Presi- 
dent of the National Association. 
“The patriotic response of so many 
millions of Americans is a tribute 
to the national spirit. Now, let 
all of us prepare to utilize our ac- 
cumulation: of ‘small savings’ in 
the best possible way for the na- 
tion and ourselves in the peace- 
time to come.” 


It is pointed out that the status 
of mutual savings bank assets kept 
balance with deposits, amounting 
to $14,812,651,197 last December 
31, an increase of $1,769,819,529 
for the year. The gain in deposits 
and assets exceeded any previous 
figures. It is further stated in the 
advices from the association made 
available Feb. 1: 


“A break-down of deposits 
showed that at the year-end 
mutual savings banks had $13,- 
291,702,785 in ‘regular accounts.’ 
This balance excluded all ‘special 
purpose accounts,’ such as Christ- 
mas Clubs, school savings, and 
similar accounts. The average de- 
posit in a ‘regular account’ -rose to 
$999.71, also a record and the 
average deposit for all types of 
accounts was $816,84. . 

“The public will to save was 
further emphasized by a substan- 
tial gain in new accounts, the 
total number at the year-end be- 
ing 16,321,229, an expansion in 
1944 numbering 609,018 accounts 
—likewise a record. 


“While accounts were rising to 
new heights, the combined sur- 
plus of mutual institutions reached 
the unapproached figure of 
$1,454,738,308, which represented 
a gain for the year of $128,109,745. 
providing a surplus ratio of 10.9% 
for each dollar upon deposit, one 
of the highest ratios existing for 
any similiar sum of capital. 


“Interest-dividends paid to de- 
positors were continued at mod- 
erate rates, owing to limited in- 
vestment possibilities, the average 
per account for the 17 ‘mutual 
states’ being 1.70%. 


“In the 1944 period of record 
growth, mutual savings banks 
continued to be large distributors 
of War Savings Bonds, up to the 
year-end having sold about 1/25th 
part of all bonds so distributed 
The total of their sales is ap- 
proaching $2,000,000,000. They 
exceeded quotas in the Sixth War 
Loan. Besides direct distribution 
to the public, mutual savings 
banks have diverted about 55% of 
deposits to the standard Govern- 
ment issues. Plans are under way 
for the Seventh War Loan. 





ment priority protection given 
draftees under the Selective Serv- 
ice Law and are eligible for bene- 
fits of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
| Civil Act, if the job they take in- 
volves a financial loss to them. 
Conscientious Objectors: May 
be ordered to some other activity 


object to participation in war ac- 
tivities. 
Effective Period: The Act ex- 
pires: when the war ends unless 
Congress nullifies: it-sooner. - 














in ‘the national interest if they |- 


House Passes Manpower Bill Providing for 
Limited National Service Legislation 


By a vote of 246 to 165 the House on Feb. 1 passed the May- 


Bailey manpower bill, providing 


limited National service legisla- 


tion for men between the ages of 18 and 45. The action of the House 
is in line with the request of President Roosevelt, who, in his annual 
State-of-the-Union Message to Congress on Jan. 6 renewed his rec- 
ommendation of a year ago, for the enactment of a National Service 


law. The President's message was® 


— in our Jan. 11 issue, page 
185. 

Passage of the measure came 
only after its backers staved ot1 
a mighty drive by opponents to 
substitute a voluntary plan for 
meeting manpower needs, said the 
Associated Press, which added 
that the substitute bill offered by 
Representative Harness (Rep., 
Ind.) and rejected by a 10-vote 
margin would have tackled the 
problem by directing draft boards 
to inventory their manpower re- 
sources and authorizing the War 
Manpower Commission to fill la- 
bor needs through persuasive 
methods. 


From Associated Press advices 
from Washington, Feb. 1, we also 
quote: 


The’ substitute, backed heavily 
by Republicans, went down by a 
non-record vote of 187 to 177. 
Earlier the House decisively re- 
jected moves to incorporate in the 
legislation a so-called “anti-closed 
shop” amendment and a _ ban 
against giving essential rating to 
an employer unwilling to hire a 
worker because of his race, color 
or creed. 


Also defeated, on a _ standing 
vote of 205 to 71 shortly before the 
final ballot, was a proposal by 
Representative Voorhis, Democrat, 
California, to handle the problems 
by giving the War Manpower 
Commission authority to impose 
labor ceilings on employers and to 
provide for renegotiation of war 
contracts by employers using la- 
bor obtained through the WMC 
program. 

While the House was taking 
final action, production and mili- 
tary sources, which strongly 
backed the measure throughout, 
put in a new argument, that the 
extent of reconversion after V-E 
Day will depend to a considerable 
extent on the fate of the limited 
national service bill. 


If a bill is passed which would 
assure that war plants would be 
manned to the full extent needed 
to wind up the European war and 
wage the Pacific war successfully, 
these officials said, reconversion 
activity could be pushed ahead 
more rapidly than otherwise. 

As it finally passed, the bill fol- 
lows recommendations of the 
House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee almost to the word. 


It undertakes to give to the di- 
rector of war mobilization author- 
ity to designate essential indus- 
tries and call upon Selective Serv- 
ice to provide manpower for those 
industries when there is a need. 


In meeting a manpower request, 
local draft. boards may request 
men to take designated jobs or 
may direct them to do so They 
also may “freeze” registrants in 
existing jobs. 


Any registrant leaving a job 
into which he has been “frozen” 
or refusing to take one into which 
he has been directed could be in- 
ducted for general military duty 
or fined $10,000 and imprisoned 
for five years. 


The legislation requires draft 
boards to give men a reasonable 
choice of employers, a provision 
recommended by the Military Af- 
fairs Committee as a substitute for 
a discarded proposal permitting a 
man to take a job in a closed shop 
plant without joining a union. 


may decline to take a job if he has 


prove to a court or a draft appeal 
board that his reason was valid. 





‘In assigning men to jobs. draft 
boards: are directed to consider the 








effect of a job-change on a man’s 
family and the possible impact on 
the civilian economy. 


Men taking jobs voluntarily or 
at draft board order would receive 
travel allowances if the job is 
away from home and benefits of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act and the re-employment 
priorities of the draft law. 


The bill, it was noted in the 
Press, was stoutly opposed by or- 
ganized labor and_ industry, 
spokesmen for which contended 
the manpower problem could be 
solved voluntarily. The proposal 
of Representative Voorhis, which 
would have given the War Man- 
power Commission broad author- 
ity, won strong early support and 
for a time there was considerable 
belief that it might be adopted, 
it was stated in the Associated 
Press advices from Washington, 
on Feb. 1, which added: 

However, after Republicans 
joined in an attack on the sub- 
stitute and called up a battery of 
speakers including Representa- 
tives Luce of Connecticut, Arends 
of Illinois, and Taber and Wads- 
worth of New York, the Voorhis 
bill was flattened. 

The attack on Voorhis’s measure 
centered largely on Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, WMC head, whom Taber 
called “the greatest failure” of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 


Turned down without debate 





It also provides that a registrant. 


a just cause; but he may have to: 


was a proposal to. provide for all- 
out conscription of labor and in- 
dustry. 

The Senate Military Committee 
voted on Feb. 2. to centralize co- 
ercive manpower controls under 
War Mobilizer Byrnes, but de- 
layed until later the final vote on 
adoption of the legislation. The 
House bill provided for the ad- 
ministration of controls by local 
draft boards. A series of amend- 
ments adopted by the Senate Com- 
mittee, it was stated by the Chair- 
man, Senator Thomas (D.. Utah), 
would have the general effect of 
giving Mr. Byrnes’s office overall 
control. “The reason for that,” 
Senator Thomas said, “is that it 
is deemed by everybody that this 
is a national endeavor and should 
be directed by a national insti- 
tution.” 

RR 


Civil Air Agreement 
Between U. S. & Iceland 


The State Department has an- 
nounced the signing of a civil air 
agreement with Iceland, an im- 
portant trans-Atlantic stop, it is 


learned from Washington Asso- 
ciated Press advices appearing in 
the “Wall Street Journal” of Jan. 
31, which also had the following 
to say: 

The agreement, signed at Reyk- 
javik on Jan. 27, becomes effec- 
tive on Feb. 1. 

It gives American commercial 
air services rights of transit, re- 
fueling stops and the right to pick- 
up. and discharge international 











| traffic at the important Keslavik 


airport on a route from the United 
States “to Iceland and _poihts be- 
yond.” 

The agreement traces another 
route in the expanding pattern of 
American international aviation. 

‘Similar agreements have al- 
ready been signed with Denmark, 
including rights in Greenlahd, and 
- with Sweden and Spain. ’ 
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Legal Aspects of Silver Policies 
- Of the United States 


(Continued from first page) 


7834 and 1837 Congress changed 
the ratio to 16 to 1 by reducing the 
sold dollar. The sole purpose was 
to encourage gold coinage. The 
jaw resulted in a large coinage of 
gold and; practically, put the coun- 
try-on asingle gold standard. At 
the ratio of 16 to 1 silver owners 
could eé6m their bullion only at a 
Joss. os 

In 1853 Congress solved the 
problem of a domestic small- 
change currency by creating a 
subsidiary silver coinage. The 
Free coinage of silver was abol- 
jshed for. all coins from the 3-cent 
piece to the 50-cent piece. They 
were to. be made token coins, 
snanufactured from bullion bought 
by the government and sold to the 
public for gold. 

A tragic blunder was made in 
the.lawa Nothing was said about 
the silver dollar. Congress did 
not formally repeal the bimetallic 
Jaw of-i837 so far as the dollar 
was conétrned. Never in general 
cireulation and coined only in 
negligible quantities for export or 
as-souvenirs, the dollar was un- 
ixnown. Congress, understanding 

-mneithersthe old law nor the new 
subsidiary system, left the un- 
icnownzdollar nominally bimetal- 

‘lic. In 1873 Congress, after three 
years of consideration, revised all 

-the coinage and currency laws. 

. The error of 1853 was corrected 
bby dropping the silver dollar. This 
put the country legally as well as 

. actually on the single gold stan- 
dard. | 

. . Two - insignificant events in 
this period changed American his- 
tory. “One was a fall in the mar- 
kxet..price of silver bullion. The 
«ther was the discovery of a huge 
depositzof silver in Nevada, with 
i: resulfZnt speculation in silver 
stocks which even touched gov- 
ernment circles. 


/\ttempts to Restore Bimetallism 


7 In.1894 the price of silver fell to 
_” point. where the number of 
rains,;in the non-existent silver 
'dollar=of the non-functioning 
_bimetallism under the repealed 
law.ot..1837 had a market value 
_ Jess than one gold dollar. The sil- 
ver interests suddenly discovered 
that ifythe silver dollar had not 
leen dropped by the law of 1873 
ihey could for a time take 80 or 
~ 0 cents worth of silver to the 
Mint-and get a dollar. The fact 
i4at-sttth a system would be ut- 
terly unsound economically and 
ruinous..to the nation’s finances 
<iid not’eoncern them. They began 
a drive to “restore” a bimetallism 
inat had never existed in fact and 
to “return” to circulation a silver 
dvllar that had never circulated. 
. © Thatsdrive has never relaxed. 
~“the three-quarters of a century 
' of political turmoil over silver has 
had only one objective, to permit 
“ime coinage of silver at a ratio 
‘ ubove“its value, so that silver 
. Owners would reap an unearned 
pron 4t*the expense of the coun- 
LY. 
; By wholbky false propaganda and 
3 political. deals the silver interests 
almost ‘succeeded in establishing 
. bimetallism, which wouid have 
_ wrecked.the country’s-money sys- 
tem. Failing in that, they man- 
_aged'to extort from Congress two 
._ subsidies which brought disaster 
- eventually. In 1878 they passed 
the .Bland-Allison Act, which 
@ forced-the Treasury to buy from 
_ domestic producers what they 
thought- would be the total out- 
_,.vut of silver bullion. In 1890 they 
_ ubtained- passage of the Sherman 
Silvet “Purchase Act, which 
aoubled the purchases. The silver 
‘was to~be paid for with a new 
_isind_of.government paper money, 
called. Treasury Notes. 

Under these two laws the 
“Treasury was to buy the metal, 
- oin.At-into dollars, and issue the 
.. dollars to the public. Regardless 
of thé value of the silver, it was 


|to be coined into the old 371% 
| grain dollars that had never been 
/in use. They were thus to be 
| small-change coins, manufactured 
'by the government and sold to 
‘the public at much above their 
| value. They were to have no 
more monetary standing than the 
l-cent copper piece. But both 
laws declared that this small- 
change piece, of exactly the same 
character as the l-cent copper 
piece, was a standard coin, of 
equal value with a gold dollar. 
It was to have unlimited legal 
tender. Thus as far back as 1878 
we find Congress enacting false- 
hood into law, in relation to sil- 
ver coinage. 

The public would not accept the 
coin. The Treasury devised a 
scheme to pass it on to the people. 
It coined the dollars, buried them 
in the vaults, issued to itself 
warehouse receipts called silver 
certificates, and passed the cer- 
tificates on to the public. Since 
1862 the country, outside the far 
West, had had no currency but 
paper, and they readily accepted 
the certificates. A few dollars 
circulated in two rural areas. In 
the South the colored people, not 
expert in reading, preferred solid 
coins to paper money. In the far 
West the people had never ac- 
cepted paper money, and a few 
silver dollars circulated. 

For 15 years, under these two 
acts, the Treasury bought silver, 
buried it in the vaults, and trans- 





ferred its ownership to the people 
by certificates and Treasury notes. 
By 1893 the process had swollen 
the paper money circulation. The 
financial situation was not sound, 
in the country or in the Treasury. 
In June a cable announced that 
India had abandoned the silver 
standard. There was an immedi- 
ate run on the banks and on the 
Treasury. In one day 573 banks 
closed. The run on the Treasury 
brought the government to the 
brink of bankruptcy. The deep 
depression of 1893-1897 was ush- 
ered in. A petty subsidy granted 
by Congress to a tinpot industry 
owned by a tiny group of mining 
interests had brought the Treas- 
ury to an insolvency prevented 
only by the loan of gold by New 
York bankers. 

President Cleveland called a 
special session of Congress and 
demanded repeal of the Sherman 
Act. The silver Senators re- 
fused to permit its passage. For 
weeks they filibustered. They 
yielded only at the price of the 
insertion of a foolish clause. This 
clause declared that it was the 
general policy of the United States 
to work for bimetallism if some 
workable system could be de- 
vised. The silver interests had 
brought distress to the country, 
and they were serving warning 
that they would do it again. It 
should be noted that this was not 
a decision by Congress on the 
money standard. The law was an 
emergency measure, repealing a 
vicious statute in time of crisis. 


The silver interests again start- 
ed a campaign for free silver. 
They were defeated in 1896 and 
defeated again in 1900. In that 
year Congress determined to set- 
tle the matter. The Gold Stand- 
ard Act of 1900 was passed. The 
law declared that the standard 
monetary unit of the United States 
should be the gold dollar. But 
once again the silver Senators 
managed to insert a clause pro- 
viding that the law would not 
preclude the establishment of in- 
ternational bimetallism if it 
should be possible. 


In the law the silver dollar 
was again referred to as a stand- 
ard coin, as it has been in every 
silver law since, down to the 
present day. It is not necessary to 
explain to this audience why 





these. legal statements that the 
dollar is a standard coin are at 


basic metallic money. 
as money is its value as a metal. 
It has free coinage, which means 


antee its weight and purity. It is 
not redeemable, because it is it- 


ferior monies are redeemed. The 


under the Bland-Allison 
standard quality. They were token 
coins, as they are today, worth a 
fraction of their face value, re- 
jected by the people even as token 
coins,sand foisted upon the people 
by the Treasury, at an unearned 
profit to the government. 

The purpose of this historical 
summary is to bring out the es- 
sential facts that the silver dol- 
lar has never been in any mate- 
rial circulation as a basic money in 
American history, that bimetal- 
lism has never surked practically 
in our history, that the silver dol- 
lar is not a standard coin and has 
not been such, even nominally, 
since 1873. 


Legal Phases of Silver 


We are concerned here today 
with legal phases of silver. It is 
not our function to outline the 


from 1933 to 1945, except insofar 
as they raise legal issues. We can 
summarize the silver history of 
the past decade by saying that 
in all the annals of currency there 
has never been so fantastic a 
story. It is a phantasmagoria of 
organized propaganda, frenzied 
speculation, and incredible legis- 
lation. We see an administration 
of the United States Government 
first resisting the silver interests 
and finally becoming their very 
agent. We see a sham interna- 
tional agreement engineered amid 
the wreckage of an international 
conference. We see the Treasury, 
under compulsion, draw back 
briefly a curtain, to expose as 
speculators in silver citizens of 
high prominence who had fi- 
nanced a propaganda to raise sil- 
ver prices. 





We see even more somber 
things.. We see Senator Pittman 
urging a suvsidy for silver to 
raise the wages of the starving 
coolies of China, China begging 
the United States not to ruin her 
by this measure, Secretary Hull 
saying that the country could do 
nothing because Congress ordered 
it. We see China’s monetary sys- 
tem wrecked. We see the Japan- 
ese smuggling silver out of China, 
selling it to us, and investing the 
proceeds in scrap steel. We see 
Mexico making enough profit 
from our purchases of her silver 
to enable her to finance the con- 
fiscation of American oil wells. 
It is a sordid story. 

But it is our task today to dis- 
cuss legal aspects. Two laws we 
must consider and one executive 
action by the President of the 
United States. In the spring of 
1933 there was passed an ex- 
traordinary measure which. is 
popularly known as the Thomas 
Inflation Act. It contained pro- 
visions in reference to silver. One 
of them provided that the Presi- 
dent might, at his volition, estab- 
lish bimetallism, at whatever ra- 
tio of gold to silver his wisdom 
might dictate. It was an abroga- 
tion by Congress of its powers 
over money, expressly granted by 
the Constitution. To this date the 
power has not been exercised, al- 
thought it still exists. 


The Pittman Silver Purchase 
Scheme 


In June of 1933 a world eco- 
nomic conference met in London, 
to attempt a stabilization of cur- 
rencies and a restraint on tariff 
wars without which the world 
would continue to wallow in the 
depths of depression. The Presi- 
dent chose as a member of the 
Ameriean delegation Senator Pitt- 








silver dollars buried in the vaults | 
and | 
Sherman Acts had no vestige of | 


silver proposals and enactments | 


self the standard with which in-| 


| 





States was to buy 24 million 





man, who had devoted his life|that it was legally possible for 
to the cause of silver subsidies. the President to buy in the name 


'which required that five govern- 


‘ounces, and the total silver in the 


the program | 
and destroyed the Conference. In| 
the atmosphere of distress cre- | 


that it is not a piece coined by | ated by the cable Senator Pittman | these words. 
the government, but is merely| persuaded the representatives of|that the President could put into 
metal stamped by the government | seven other nations to agree to a| effect what was called a plan for 
for the owner of bullion, to guar-/ resolution on silver. 


It included 
various minor provisions about 
silver and silver coinage. The only | 
significant provision was one 


ments purchase from their domes- 
tic silver production a total of 35 
million ounces. The governments 
were the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Mexico, and Peru. 

This was the most extraordi- 
nary international resolution ever 
devised. Thirty-five million 
ounces of silver were of no con- 
sequence whatever in world af- 
fairs. At the time silver. was 
worth about 37 cents an ounce, 
and the total value of the amount 
to be purchased was about $13,- 
000,000. World production at the 
time was around 200 million 


world was around 12 billion 
ounces. If the question is asked 
why the other nations entered 
into a senseless agreement, the 
answer is simply that the agree- 
ment meant nothing whatever to 
the other nations, as will appear. 


The intent of the matter became 
clear as events unfolded. Pitt- 
man engineered some days later 
a so-called supplementary agree- 
ment, allotting the shares to be 
bought by each country. The al- 
lotment of the United States was 
a fraction over 24 million ounces. 
The other four nations were to 
purchase a combined total of 
about 11 million ounces, although 
they produced annually about six 
times as much as the United 
States. But it was provided fur- 
ther that if any of the five na- 
tions refused to ratify the agree- 
ment it would still be in effect 
provided the remaining nations 
should purchase the total of 35,- 


| repealed by 





000,000 ounces. Here was a pre- 
posterous jumble of words which 
said that a joint international 
agreement of five nations would 
still be a joint agreement if four 
nations rejected it and one con- 
tinued. 

And here we have the point of 
the entire matter. The United 


ounces, which was almost pre- 
cisely the total annual production 
of the petty silver industry of this 
country, not as important as the 
sock supporter industry or the 
apple jelly industry. But if the 
other nations did not care to go 
on with the proposal the United 
States could by raising the price 
stimulate domestic production to 
perhaps 35 million ounces and buy 
that total amount at _ inflated 
prices. Since the purchase of a 
few truckloads of silver bullion 
by Peru or Canada could not have 
any economic significance any- 
where, it was evidently the sole 
purpose of the scheme to bring 
back to Congress what would ap- 
pear to be an international under- 
taking which would force the 
United States Government to buy 
all the _ silver produced in 
America. 

This shabby conspiracy suc- 
ceeded, in startling fashion. The 
normal procedure would have 
been to have the Senate ratify 
the agreement, as a treaty, as 
without ratification it was wholly 
without force. But it was not 
ratified. No attempt was made to 
obtain ratification. It would be 
safer to have the President make 
the purchases of silver. But such 
action would be unconstitutional 
and ultra vires. The problem was 
apparently unsolvable. At this 
point the services of the Attorney 
General, Mr. Homer Cummings, 
were enlisted. The President 
asked him to prepare an opinion 
on the authority of the President 
to open the mints to the coinage 
of silver. 

The result was an extraordinary 
legal opinion. This opinion held 





the same time a falsehood and an | In the midst of the deliberations, of the United States an unspeci- 
absurdity. A standard coin is a| President Roosevelt sent a cable; fied amount of domestic silver 
Its value| which repudiated 


bullion, at unspecified prices, 
from unspecified sellers. The 
opinion was not expressed in 

The opinion said 


the unlimited coinage of silver 
at the current fixed ratio to gold, 
with a seigniorage charge of 50%. 
Such a policy, he said, would be 
in harmony with the declared pol- 
icy of the United States to con- 
tinue the use of both gold and 
silver as standard money. 

Even at the risk of a tedious 
discussion of technicalities it is 
necessary to examine this state- 
ment. In the first place, there 
was no plan for the unlimited 
coinage of silver. It was a plan 
for the President to buy a mass 
of silver bullion of no monetary 
standard. It would have been 
equally legal for the President to 
order the Treasury to buy copper 
or zinc and have it coined. The 
fixed ratio between gold and sil- 
ver had been abolished by law in 
1873. The limited number of dol- 
lars coined under the Bland- 
Allison Act and the Sherman Act 
were token coins, as we have al- 
ready pointed out. They were 
coined at the old 16 to 1 ratio, but 
they could as easily have been 
coined at 10 to 1 or 20 to 1. 


In reference to the declared 
policy of the United States to con- 
tinue the use of both gold and 
silver as standard money the At- 
torney General cited the long- 
forgotten law of 1893, which had 
declared that it was the general 
policy to establish bimetallism if 
it could be made to work. The cir- 
cumstances of the adoption of this 
law have been outlined. It was 
the law of 1900, 
which established the single gold 
standard. The Attorney General 
also cited this law of 1900. He did 
not refer to its basic provision 
abolishing any pretense of having 
any standard but gold, but to the 
provision which said we might 
some day undertake international 
bimetallism. 


The proposed purchase of silver 
by the President had no relation 
whatever to bimetallism. Bimet- 
allism is the establishment of two 
metal standards, one gold, the 
other silver. Each metal has free 
coinage. Under bimetallism the 
government can buy no metal and 
can own no metal. It merely 
stamps metal brought to the mint 
and hands it back to the owners. 
It would have been bimetallism 
only if the mints had been opened 
to the coinage of all silver in the 
world. These simple facts made 
every contention of the Attorney 
General meaningless. The re- 
mainder of the opinion consisted 
of a long discussion of the history 
of seigniorage on coinage. This 
will be explained later. 


President’s Silver Proclamation 


With this legal casuistry as de- 
fense, the final step could be 
taken. In December, 1933, the 
President issued a procalamation 
directing the purchase of all sil- 
ver produced by American mines, 
The proclamation attempted a 
double defense for itself. It de- 
clared that it was merely carrying 
out the international agreement 
of the London Conference. As has 
been pointed out repeatedly, there 
never was an international agree- 
ment. There was only a proposal 
for an agreement. The proclama- 
tion then proceeded to revive the 
assumption that the silver dollar 
is a standard coin. It pretended 
that it was, to the extent of do- 
mestie silver purchases, estab- 
lishing free coinage under bi- 
metallism, the line of defense so 
clumsily set up by Cummings. It 
directed that the silver be re- 
ceived from the owners for coin- 
age. It should be noted that this 
pretense of establishing bimetal- 
lism contradicted the previous 
defense. The London agreement 
called only for the purchase of 
silver bullion by each country. 
The other nations party to the 
agreement did not even suspect 
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The only purpose of the agree- 
ment was for each country io buy 
little lots of its own domestic 
silver. 

Having directed that domestic 
silver be received for coinage, the 
proclamation then directed that 
the Treasury exact a seigniorage 
charge of 50%. This provision 
about seigniorage all but deties 
explanation, but a 
standing of it is essential to any 
understanding of the present le- 
gal status of silver coinage. It is 
the key to the legalistic deception 
in all silver legislation since 1878. 

A silver dollar contains such 
weight of silver that one ounce 


coins into $1.293, at the old weight | 64.5 


originally established in 1792. If 


that it was a scheme for coinage. | 


clear under- | 


Our concern here is with legal 
questions. As we see it, the proc- 
lama.ion was wholly without au- 
‘harity of Constitution or statute. 
There was no authority in law 
wach permitted the President to 
buy silver, to give a subsidy to 
the silver miners, or to coin sil- 
ver dollars. 

It is true that no government 
funds were used in the purchase 
of the silver. This was due to the 


fact that the proclamation called | 


33 cents worth of silver a dollar. 
It bought an ounce of domestic 
silver. It then called this ounce 
$1.29. It was to pay the owner 


| 64.5 cents in silver coin out of this 


ounce. The remaining half, or | 
cents, it retained. Having 
paid nothing for this retained 


we had had legal bimetallism, and | half, the government had what 
if the doliar had been a standard | jt called a profit of 64 cents on 


coin, and if silver had been grant- 


ed free coinage, and if the ratio| nomic immorality in this lay in| 


every ounce it bought. The eco- 


had been 16 to 1, and if the gold| the fact that the préclamation was 


dollar had not been depreciated | arbitrarily putting into circula- | 
since October, 1933, the owner of! tio, a token coin. 


an ounce of silver could take it 
to the mint and receive $1.29 in 
silver dollars. The proclamation 
assumed this wholly imaginary 
situation, including every one of 


those “if” hypotheses, and de- 
elared that silver would be re- 
ceived for coinage. As we have 


shown, it was necessary, since 
there was no legal authority for 
the purchase of silver by the 
President, to pretend that the 
mints were thrown open to bi- 
metallism. It was further pre- 
tended that this bimetallic coin- 
age was to be at the old non- 
existent ratio of 16 to 1. This 
meant handing to every owner of 
an ounce of silver, worth 43 cents, 
$1.29 in silver coin. 

But the administration simply 
did not have the hardihood to pay 
silver miners $1.29 for an ounce 
worth 43 cents. The actual scheme 
was to pay at first just half of 
$1.29, or 64.64 cents. This could 
mot be done under the legalistic 
pretense that bimetallism was be- 
ing established at a 16 to 1 ratio. 
The solution Was to pretend to 
establish bimetallism at 16 to 1, 
to pretend to open the mints to 
coinage at $1.29 per ounce, and to 
pretend to make a coinage charge 
of 50%. The silver miners would 
get half of $1.29, or 64.5 cents. 
Still carrying out this pretense of 
bimetallism, the proclamation di- 
rected that the government take 
for itself half the silver offered 
for coinage but coin the other 
half and hand it back to the 
owners. 


At the time of its promulgation 
an ounce of silver could be bought 
anywhere in the world for 28 
eents in our old gold currency, 
or for 43 cents in the then de- 
preciated value of our American 
dollar. 


At long last, through the instru- 
mentality of the President of the 
United States, the silver interests 
had achieved their aim. The 
United States was now com-, 
pelled to buy all the product of' 
the silver mining companies at a 
price more than 50% above its! 
price anywhere in the world. The 
sham _ international agreement 
that the United States should pur- 
chase 24 million ounces was not 
even considered. The total domes- 
tic product was to be bought. The 
proclamation was actually issued 
before three of the other four 
countries had ratified the agree- 
ment. 


There was one element of 
ironic humor in the proclama- 
tion’s direction that the silver dol- 
lar should be coined at “the pres- 
ent ratio of gold to silver.” As 
we have explained, there was no 
such ratio even if there had been 
bimetallism. There was not in 
December. 1933, any gold coinage 
or any gold dollar. Our dollar at 
the time was a fluctuating dollar, 
changing every morning with the 
Secretarv’s bids for gold under 
the ridiculous Gold Purchase 
Plan. The old gold dollar had 


been cut about 40 cents. and the 
actual ratio of the old silver dol- 
Yar to the gold dollar was about! 
20 tO*1; 
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Expressed in 
dollars, the government was buy- 
ing 66 cents worth of silver. It 
was coining one-half of this, call- 
ing it a dollar, and paying it to 


the owner. The other half, which | 


it kept and 
The dollar 


it called a dollar, 
ealled its own profit. 


put in circulation was a debased | 


coin. The seigniorage profit was 
derived 

valuation 
metal. 


of 33 cents worth of 


milk, called a pint a quart, paid 


| the owner of the quart with one 


pint, and declared the remaining 
pint a quart of profit to itself. 
There is one other perplexing 
technicality. As we have said 
earlier, most of the dollars of the 
past, before 1893, had been insin- 
uated into circulation by the de- 
vice of the silver certificate. The 
proclamation overlooked this de- 
tail. It directed that all purchases 
of silver be paid for with coined 
silver dollars. As we have pointed 
out, the public will not accept the 
silver dollar, not even silver 
miners. If it is forced on a cred- 


from a fictitious over- | 


It was precisely as if the | 
government bought a quart of | 





‘another clause in reference to sil- 

ver, as follows: ‘All actions, reg- 
ulations, rules, orders, and procla- 
mations heretofore’ taken, pro- 
mulgated, made or issued by the 
President of the United States or 
the Secretary of the Treasury ... 
under the Act of May 12, 1933, 
| are hereby approved, ratified, and 
confirmed.” Here we have some- 
thing unique. It had been at- 
tempted in the proclamation to 
justify it as the fulfillment of a 
'treaty obligation, which did not 
exist. It had been attempted to 
_justify it as a bimetallic measure 
as authorized by the Thomas Act, 
when it was not a bimetallic meas- 
ure. So Congress passes a law say- 
ing that whatever the President 
had done under the Thomas Act 
was legal whether it was legal or 
not. 

At this point we retire in favor 
of the legal profession. A law 
which declares that an act which 
was illegal when committed is 
i'now legal is beyond the layman’s 
power of analysis. To the inno- 
‘cent layman it appears to be the 
| Constitution’s prohibition of ex 
| post facto legislation standing on 
its head. Here we are not even 
'amici curiae. Until we are cor- 
rected, we take the position that 
if the. proclamation was illegal 
'when issued it was illegal after 
‘the Gold Reserve Act. 


It has been widely believed that 
the Gold Reserve Act legalized 
the proclamation of a month 
earlier. Undoubtedly it was in- 
'tended to do so. Our analysis in- 
| dicates that it did not do so. The 
subsidy to domestic producers had 
|'the same dubious legal status as 
| before. 


| The so-called agreement was to 

continue four years. In the next 
i'four years the President contin- 

ued to buy domestic silver at ar- 
| bitrary prices, by proclamation. 
\In April of 1935 he raised the 
|price to 71 cents and then to 77 
,cents. The circumlocutions about 
| coinage and seigniorage were al- 





| Ways repeated. But there was now ! 


a directive that silver certificates 


could ‘be forced to establish bi- 


fictions when requiréd to do so 


metallism. For a while, before the! by law. 


financial system was ruined, a 
few mining companies would re- 
ceive $1.29 an ounce for their | 
product. 

The Silver Purchase Act pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should purchase silver 
at home or abroad, at such prices 
as he might choose. This clause 
has sometimes been misconstrued 
as a further legalization of the 
subsidy to domestic silver. The 
provision referred only to the 
Treasury purchase of foreign sil- 
ver under the new act. It did not 
refer to newly issued silver from 
domestic mines. The subsidy to 
domestic silver remained as be- 
fore, an arbitrary purchase by 





At long last Congress had, by 
this 1939 law, made statutory a 
cash gift to private persons, in the 
iorm of a purchase of a useless 
commodity. The President need 
no longer buy domestic silver by 
proclamation. The significant 
aspect of this last act-is that it 
is typical of the course of all such 
raids on the public purse. A sub- 
sidy scheme is forced to“passage. 
After such a scheme“has been 
perpetuated and maintained a suf- 
ficent time, it becomes a mere 
fixture in government. It event- 
ually becomes a vested “interest of 
the beneficiaries. Finally it is, 
quietly, made a permanent gift of 
government funds to a favored in- 


Proclamation of the President. By | terest. 


Proclamation of December, 1937, 
he 
cents to 64 cents. 
newed in December, 1938, 
agreement was to expire in this 


month. The other four countries, ! Provided that the 


which had finally ratified the 
agreement when its instigator had 
not, allowed it to expire without 
comment. 


In all the sordid story of this| 


period there is only one cheerful 
note. The silver interests over- 
reached themselves. Silver went 


from 24 cents an ounce in 1932 to! 


81 cents in 1935. An outraged 
economic justice revolted. The 
market collapsed into sheer panic. 
Silver fell to 45 cents, and num- 
bers of the speculators were 
wiped out. 


The government continued to buy 
domestic silver at 64 cents and 
foreign silver at lower prices, al- 
though the agreement had expired, 
the failure of the Silver Purchase 
Act in every respect had been 





fully recognized, and the dangers 
of the mass of silver certificates 
had become self-evident. In the 
summer of 1939 some lingering 
remnants of statesmanship moved 
the Congress to let the President’s 
powers over money, especiaily 
over gold, expire. It was not to 
be. The Administration appealed 


itor by legal tender, he promptly | could be used for the‘ payments. | ¢, ‘it; supporters, the silver crowd 
We are not concerned here with | ; 


hands it back to the Treasury. 
The Treasury buries it in a hole 
and transfers ownership to the 
public by issuing’ certificates, 
which people accept. The certifi- 
cate is the only available one dol- 
lar bill. If any member of this 
distinguished audience has in his 


pocket a one dollar bill, it is a) 
It means he) 


silver certificate. 
owns a buried silver dollar, worth 
as metal about 35 cents. 


The Gold Reserve Act 


The Gold Reserve Act of 1934, 
passed five weeks after the proc- 
lamation was issued, made a con- 


fused effort to give some color | 


of legality to the proclamation. 
It confirmed the President’s au- 
thority to establish bimetallism, 
already granted by the Thomas 
Inflation Act. It also authorized 
the President to give certificates 
instead of silver dollars to the 
owners of bullion. 

The Act said further that the 
President was authorized to make 
different charges or to collect dif- 


, ferent seigniorage for the coinage 


of silver of foreign production 
than for the coinage of domestic 
silver. This provision defies ex- 
planation. There was not at this 
time any authority for the pur- 
chase or the coinage of foreign 
silver by any government agency. 
Apparentiy it was aimed at giving 
some pretense of legal sanction to 
the price of 64 cents paid domes- 
tic producers for a commodity 
selling everywhere in the world 
for about 40 cents. Undoubtedly 
this clause attempted to legalize 
the subsidy granted by the proc- 
lamation. Actually it failed to do 
so, for the simple reasons that 
there was no authority for the 
purehase of foreign silver and no 
authority for the purchase of do- 
mestic silver. There was-no seig- 
niorage charge of any kind in- 
volved in the purchase of domes- 
tic silver. The charge was imag- 
inary. 

The Gold Reserve Act contained 





|'the economic consequences. But 
| it is permissible to note that these 
| prices set off a fury of silver spec- 
| ulation, whose result was the dis- 
‘ruption of the domestic curren- 
ijcies of countries all over the 
| world. 


The Silver Purchase Act 


| In the summer of 1934 the Gov- 
|}ernment of the United States sur- 
'rendered to the silver interests. 
|The Silver Purchase Act was 
| passed. It called first tor the con- 
|fiscation at a fixed price of all 
\silver bullion held in the coun- 
try. It called second for the pur- 
|chase of indefinite amounts of 
| foreign silver, at indefinite prices, 
over indefinite periods. It pro- 
vided that these purchases should 
continue until the silver held in 
the Treasury, valued at the ficti- 
tious rating of $1.29 per ounce, 
should equal one-third of the 
value of the gold so held or until 
the price reached $1.29. 


We are not dealing here with 
the economies of the present sil- 
ver situation. But we still live 
under this law, and it must be 
explained. It is an incredible 
monstrosity. It was here enacted 
that the United States should buy 
a well-nigh useless monetary 
metal, not used as standard 
money anywhere on the globe, at 
shifting market prices, and then 
declare each ounce worth $1.29 
and bury it in a hole. When the 
pile of metal in the hole reached 
a fictitious value of one-third the 
value of the gold, the whole hy- 
ibrid mass would become the 
|metallic. reserve of the United 
| States. To pay for this foreign sil- 
ves-a vast volume of silver cer- 
tificates. was to be pumpéd into 
| circulation. 

No one unfamiliar with the char- 
|acter of silver schemes can even 
| guess at the purposes of this law. 
The program was first to force 
up the price of silver to $1.29 an 
ounce. At this point the President 











whipped up their ranks, and after 
a bitter battle Congress again sur- 
rendered its Constitutional powers 
to one official. 

The law renewing the Presi- 
dent’s powers contained a provi- 
sion on silver. It declared that 
all domestic silver should by law 
be bought at a price of 71 cents 
per ounce. The terms of the pro- 
vision contained the same false 
pretense which had now become 
routine, the pretense that the 
mints were opened to free coinage 
of silver for domestic producers. 
A seigniorage charge was to be 
imposed amounting to 45% of the 
so-called coinage value. This 
merely made the price 71 cents. 

One peculiar technicality must 
be labored over. The President’s 
first Proclamation in 1933 had 
commanded that the bought silver 
should be coined into dollars in 
part and that the owners of the 
silver should be paid with these 
dollars. The law of Jan. 30, 1934, 
authorized payment in certificates 
also. And thereafter the Presi- 
denht’s Proclamation authorized 
payment in certificates. 


But this law of 1939, making 
the old pretense of bimetallism, 
declared that all domestic silver 
purchased should be coined into 
dollars to the extent necessary 
to pay the owners. There was no 
provision for payment with cer- 
tificates. Tre records of the 
Treasury declare that no silver 
dollars were coined from 1939 to 
the present day. Therefore, ap- 
parently, the law of 1939 is con- 
sistently violated. It is not a mat- 
ter of any consequence. If the 
owners should be paid in dollars, 
the dollars would promptly go 
back to the Treasury, which would 
bury them and issue certificates 
against them. This it has au- 
thority to do. The matter is men- 
tioned here primarily to show 
that in this murky legal fog of 
silver legislation the government 
does not even observe its own 


There remains to be mentioned 


reduced the price from 77|0nly one other legal tnactment. 
This was re-| The Green Act of 1943; recently 
The | renewed, authorizes thé Treasury 


to sell silver to war industries, 
price is not 
less than 71 cents. : 
This brings to a close the story 
of the legal history of silver in 
our time. It remains only to sum- 
marize the actual present legal 
status of silver, as it is fixed by 
the statutes still existing after 
the ten troubled years of error 
and improper procedure just past. 
They may be set down by num- 
ber. 
Summary of Legislation 


(1) Under the Silver Purchase 
Act the Treasury is to. continue 
to buy silver bullion until it be- 
comes equal in value, at a false 
valuation, to one-third of the 
value of the nation’s gold stock 
or until its price reaches $1.29. 
When this point is reached, the 
nation’s metallic monetary re- 
serve is to be this  incon- 
gruous mixture. The Treasury 
has been buying billions of ounces 
over the past ten years, but the 


| total quan.ity bought has not even 


approached the one-third fictitious 
valuation. For ten years past the 
Treasury has been a ridiculous 
kitten, chasing its tail. 

(2) The domestic silver bought 
is by a legal fiction*considered as 
delivered by the owners to the 
mint for coinage and return, with 








a fictitious seigniorage charge for 
the coinage. This fictiom of coin- 
age is not even observed. In act- 
ual fact the domestic silver is 
bought at 71. cents an ounce, 
stored in the vaults, and«paid for 
with silver certificates. = A one- 
dollar certificate is redeemable 
for one silver dollar, .a small- 
change coin, that will net circu- 
late at home or abroad and has a 
metal value of around 35. cents. 

(3) There is no legal®pretense 
of delivery for co:nage in-the case 
of foreign silver purchases. The 
Secretary buys the silver, buries 
it, and pays for it with silver 
certificates. This means=that the 
government pretends to have free 
coinage of domestic sikver= but 
openly buys foreign silver... Ac*- 
ually, it has bought domestic sil- 
ver at 71 cents an ounce,.and has 
bought foreign silver at the mar- 
ket price, usuallly argund .45 
cents. It takes the two lots, which 
it pretends legally to have ac- 
quired by two quite different. 
methods, and buries thenm..7n on> 
hole, valuing each ounce at_$1,29. 

(4) The legal status of*silver 
certificates is confused..-.Th> 
Treasury buys an ounce offoreign 
silver for 45 cents and pays for 
it with a 45-cent certificate. Jt 
sets aside as security against this 
certificate 45 cents worth-of over- 
valued silver coin. But the;ounc* 
coins into $1.29 in the overvalued 
silver. Thus there is left pver a 
lump of silver which is.improp- 


erly valued at 84 cents: is is 
considered to be government 
seigniorage profit. Its-ean be 


coined into 84 cents. And against 
it new certificates can be jissued. 
Thus a full $1.29 may be issued 
in certificates against every-ounce 
of silver. Since all forms — of 
money are now unlimited legat 
tender we may have a -vast.voil~ 
ume of legal tender certificates 
(Continued on page~754) ~ 
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Dewey Urges Full Participation 
For World Peace Organization 


(Continuel from page 746) 


every effort in the interest of our 
country and of world peace. 


Decisions to Be American Ideals 
and Uncencealed 


Our people are prepared to up- 
hold the hands of their own 
representatives. They ask in re- 
turn that the decisions to be made 
shall be in harmony with our 
American ideals of liberty and 
justice. They ask that the actions 
to be taken shall not be concealed 
and shall not be devisious. They 
ask that they shall not ignore the 
opinion of mankind. Our people 
insist that mighty decisions shall 
not be made in the cynical spirit 
of power politics. The structure 
of international peace must pro- 
gress further and faster or it will 
be left behind in the swift move- 
ment of world events. 


Our Government Was Absent 


In the last three months the 
liberation of peoples and nations 
had pressed forward with in- 
creasing speed. The governments 
of Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Italy and 
Greece, the government = and 
boundaries of Poland have one 
after the other in rapid succes- 
sion required action and decision. 
Yet we learned, day after day, 
that events required action and 
our own government was absent 
from the scene. We have seen 
the American people in the 
humiliating situation where they 
were compelled to learn of these 
tremendous events from the de- 
bates in the British House of 
Commons. Moreover, we learned 
from those debates that while the 
powder kegs of Europe were be- 
ing dealt with once again, the 
representatives of our own gov- 
ernment were uttering pleasant 
generalities and leaving our Al- 
lies to decide the fate of the 
world. 


Republican Support 


During all of that critical 
three-month period the clearest 
call for constructive action came 


from the _ distinguished senior 
Senator from Michigan, Arthur H. 
Vandenberg. 


In giving their whole-hearted 
support to decisions to be made 
at the present conference and 
to action in the future our people 
are perfectly aware that they 
cannot have everything just as 
they want it. Our Allies have 
strong views of their own. ' We 
know that conflicting views must 
be reconciled. But we insist that 
decisions be made with us and not 
without us, with our representa- 
tives in the discussion every day 
on every subject, and not occa- 
sionally or part of the time. Our 
people cannot accept compromises 
without a new, firm knowledge 
that the American Government 
took its part and did its best in 
advancing the principles and faith 
for which Americans are dying 
all over the world. We shall ac- 
cept neither isolationism or ab- 
dication. 

The time has come for the hard, 
painstaking labor or translating 
ideals and generalities into reality 
and action. The conference now 
in progress is, we hope, a great 
step to that end. From now on 
these problems cannot hang in 
suspense for many months at a 
time. They cannot be left to the 
rare meetings between the heads 
of nations. Time and events 
move too fast. Ideals and great 
purposes are too easily lost by 
default. We are not content that 
eur goyernment sit idly by and 
merely, as we have been told, be 
“kept informed.” Millions of 
Amerieans are in the front lines 
of battle. Our government must 
likewise be in the front line of 
decisions which flow from these 


victorious battles. 


People United on Foreign Policy 


There have been those in other 
countries and some in our own 
who choose to interpret the al- 
most equal division of the Amer- 
ican people between candidates 
and parties in the last election 
as proof of division in our funda- 
mental purposes and intentions. 
The fact is that our differences 
concerned only who were the 
most effective individuals and 
what were the most effective 
methods of carrying out the ideals 
and purposes upon which we as a 
people are strongly united. Let it 
be understood by every one, 
everywhere in the world. Let it 
be understood that the represen- 
tatives of our government have 
the whole-hearted support of the 
American people in every step 
they take which advances the 
cause of a just and lasting peace. 

So as we give all-out support 
to action toward carrying out our 
ideals, we want to be sure that 
those ideals have been vigorously 
represented. We want to be sure 
of action guaranteeing the per- 
manent disarmament of Germany 
and Japan. We want to be sure 
of action to transform the agree- 
ments reached at Dumbarton 
Oaks from pieces of paper into 
living reality. We want to know 
that the things left unfinished are 
moving toward solution. 

As a nation we have strong 
views concerning the freedom of 
the peoples of Europe. We want 
to know that these views are 
represented in the decisions con- 
cerning the future of the people 
who have suffered so much 
through conquest and re-conquest 
and final liberation. We want to 
know that it is liberation in truth 
—that we have in fact crushed 
out- war-breeding totalitarianism 
wherever it infected those nations. 
We want to know that we have 
not fought this war in vain. 


Upholds Ideals at Home 

As, in the name of Lincoln, we 
take stock of our purposes in the 
world, we must also inquire 
whether we are upholding his 
ideals at home. 

Our nation was founded upon 
the classic liberal principle that 
government is the servant of its 
people and not their master. 
Hand in hand with this political 
idea of human freedom went the 
belief that men may be free 
politically only so long as they 
are free economically. These 
were the contagious, compelling, 
exciting truths out of which our 
country was established and be- 
came great. 

These were not our ideals alone. 
They were in response to the 
clarion call to human freedom 
which swept over the western 
world in the eighteenth century. 
During that century the French 
Revolution and the American 
Revolution were fought to estab- 
lish the right of people to rule 
themselves and the right of the 
individual to be free. By evolu- 
tion the same principles were 
then also being established in 
Great Britain and elsewhere. 


Today these liberal principles 
are under challenge. They are 
no longer self-evident to a large 
portion of the world. It is said 
that individual freedom can no 
longer exist in a modern indus- 
trial society; that government 
must be supreme, and the people 
must be its dependent servants. 


Trend Toward Totalitarianism 


The wheel has had a full turn 
between the eighteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. The intrusive 
idea today is again that all wis- 
dom is in government and that it 
should exercise all power. Even 





as we fight a total war against 
that idea, it infects the minds of 
_ people everywhere. 

‘ We find peopie from all walks 





) of life and of all shades of politi- 





cal thoughts right here in our 
own country who are afraid that 
we cannot have security and full 
employment and at the same time 
maintain the liberty and dignity 
of the individual. There are 
others who joyously proclaim that 
the new road to Utopia is through 
government action alone, which 
leads inevitably to totalitarian 
control over our people. While 
professing their concern for the 
individual they would crush him, 
leaving only a soulless automaton 
who takes his orders from the 
State. 

Adding together those who are 
afraid for human freedom and 
those who basically have no in- 
terest in it, we have a large body 
of opinion in our own country 
going down the primrose path 
toward totalitarianism. 

How to achieve our objective, 





security and full employment, and 
also preserve individual liberty! | 
This is the crucial question of our | 
time. It is the hard core of every 
political decision we make. 

We have seen in our country a 
long, persistent effort to increase 
the power of government over 
the individual. We have seen a 
cavalier willingness to saddle the | 
people with unlimited debt in the | 
peacetime behind us and in the 
plans for the peace ahead of us. 
We have seen a smooth willing- 
ness on the par of government to 
find pleasant execuses in the 
name of false liberalism to bring 
the daily lives of our people under 
its increasing control. 


“Spending the Nation Unto 
Bankruptcy” 


There are those who want to 
take the easy way of spending 
the nation into bankruptcy and) 
chaos, while the government takes 
over the control -of the lives of 
every individual. They believe | 
that to cure every ill you pass a) 
law and appropriate $1,000,000,- | 
600. They would like to have the | 
Government finance every busi- | 
ness, from a gasoline station to a | 
steel corporation, while it quietly | 
takes over control of every aspect 
of our economy. . It is by that 
process that life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happ:ness would be 
stifled and liberalism would be- 
come a dead thing in history. 

Here is the real battle of the 
years to come. Must the people 
of America deny their own heri- 
tage and surrender to an absolute 
state? Must we, too, when peace 
comes, join the march backward 
200 years to individual subserv- 
ience to the master state? Let us 
on this oceasion proclaim our faith 
in a better way. It is the way of 
progress not only toward ever- 
increasing security but also to- 
ward ever-gereater freedom of 
the individual. At times it may 
be the slower, harder road. But 
it is the only road for Americans 
to take. 





Democracy Achieves Production 


It is perfectly obvious to the 
rest of the world and it ought to 
be to us that America has stag- 
geringly outproduced every other 
nation in the world. Our 130,- 
000,000 people have produced 
many of the winning instruments 
of war for Great Britain, Russia 
and China, as well as for our- 
selves. It is obvious to the rest 
of the world, and it ought to be 
to us, that this is because of the 
enormous initiative and inventive 
genius which springs from the 
very heart of our system. Ours 
is a system which rewards 
achievement, in which men can 
create and build with the full 
knowledge that they and their 
families will benefit, as well as 
society as a whole. Ours has been 
a system whereby labor is free 
to work, to organize and to share 
to the limit of its productive ca- 
pacity in the good things of life 
which are produced by all. 

The very heart of that system 
is the classic, liberal concept that 
every man is his own master and 
that government exists to keep 
him free, It is in the natural de- 
velopment of that system that we 








NAM Advocates Foreign Investments 
For an Expanding Post-War Economy 


Proposes the Creation of a Fact Finding Investment Organization, Repeal 
of the Johnson Act, and Private Insurance of Foreign Credits. Sets Up 
Tests of Sound Foreign Investment, and Urges American Technicians 
Accompany American Capital Abroad. 


The National Association of Manufacturers made public on Feb. 8 
the report of its Special Committee on Post-War Developments con- 


cerning foreign investment policy.® 


The Committee’s Chairman is 
Earle W. Webb, President of the 
Ethyl Corporation, who is also a 
director of the NAM which has 
already approved the report. 

The report calls for a fact-find- 
ing international investment or- 
ganization, private insurance of 
foreign credits, the repeal of the 
Johnson Act, lend-lease settle- 
ments leading to fair world trade, 
export of American “know-how,” 
and it gives tests of soundness for 
our foreign investments. 

“For the expanding economy at 
home which is being generally in- 
voked but still too vaguely dis- 
cussed, we not only need foreign 
trade,” says the report, “but (it 
needs to be emphasized) we also 
need foreign investments. 

“If we depend for our expansion 
solely on trade, we shall run 








provide long-term dollars which 
foreign purchasers may add to 
their current trade receipts from 
sales to us, and so make up the 
necessary dollar balances to pay 
for more of our goods and serv- 
ices. 

“Unless this solution is to turn 
into an illusion, however, the for- 
eign enterprises which get our 
long-term postwar dollars must 
eventually be able to repay the 
loans, and we must be free in the 
long run to bring home our in- 
vested dollars. 


“This report has been issued as 
a corrective of the mistakes which 
we made between the First World 
War and the Great Depression. 

“While the report was in prepa- 
ration, some of its more general 
principles were written into the 


promptly into the difficulty that! findings of the International Busi- 


foreign trade is a two-way move- 
ment and that our sale of goods 
and services abroad will build up 


a return-pressure on our tariff’ 


wall and domestic producers. 
“We can avoid this bottleneck 


| in our job-giving cycle of produc- 


tion and distribution in the early 
postwar period by exporting dol- 
lars in the form of private invest- 
ments and loans. Thereby we will 





assert that neither accumulations 
of great wealth nor monopoly— 
that neither Government nor any 
individual—shall control the lives 
of other Americans. It is that 
system which guarantees and 
must make effective equal rights 
for all, regardless of race, color, 
creed or national origin. 


We Must Follow Lincoln’s Ideals 


These are the principles for 
which Lincoln lived and died. If 
we are to justify the purpose for 
which we exist we must follow 
in the path he set. It is of little 
importance whether the course is 
popular or unpopular at the mo- 
ment. 

What is important is that we 
follow unfalteringly the road of 
freedom on every issue. It is that 
road which 12,000,000 young 
Americans will want to take when 
they come home to enjoy the 
peace they have won. It is that 
road which opens to them un- 
limited vistas of achievement. To 
travel that road is their inalien- 
able right. It is the right freely 
to produce to the maximum for 
their own enjoyment. It is the 
right to join a union free from 
the dictation of either Govern- 
ment or employer. It is the right 
to become an employer without 
government dictation, whether 
on a farm or in a shop. 

It is the right to use the initia- 


tive, the character and skill these! 


young Americans have developed 
in these dreadful years of war- 
fare for the advancement of their 
country and themselves and for 
the security of their families. It 
is the right to enjoy social secur- 
ity without any leader or party 
claiming a political debt for it. 

It is the right of 12,000,000 
young Americans to come home 
to a country where we have pre- 
served and enlarged the area of 
human freedom while they fought 
and bled for it. It is the right to 
come home without finding the 
heavy hand of Government tell- 
ing them where they shall work, 
at what and for how much. It is 
the right to have a government 
which knows that it is their ser- 
vant and not their master. 

If we who follow the faith of 
Abraham Lincoln will hold high 
the principles of that faith, lib- 
eral government under God shall 
not perish from the earth. 
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ness Conference of which NAM 
was a sponsor, at Rye last No- 
vember. 


“In the present NAM report, 
however, the long-run principles 
of sound foreign investment are 
given more detailed expression as 
well as application to the special 
position of the United States in 
the world economy. 


“Our stake in the postwar field 
of foreign trade and investments, 
might be perhaps three million 
jobs in the United States and some 
$10 billions of goods and services 
annually to be sold abroad.” 


The report, now available from 
the NAM under the title “Princi- 
ples Governing Foreign Invest- 
ments,” contains a section on prin- 
ciples as well as a section on their 
application to the postwar situa- 
tion, together with a survey of 
private United States investments 
abroad since 1914, with a statistical 
appendix showing the related bal- 
ance of payments and the foreign 
investment position of the United 
States. 

The report on “Principles Gov- 
erning Foreign Investments” was 
prepared by W. W. Cumberland, 
Partner, Wellington & Co., and 
Joseph L. Pogue, Vice-President, 
Chase National Bank, as members 
of NAM’s Postwar Advisory Com- 
mittee. Regarding the employ- 
ment of American. technicians 
abroad in connection with the ex- 
port of capital the report states 
that “if American capital sent 
abroad is not accompanied by 
American technicians, or is not 
managed by fully competent for- 
eign technicians, or is otherwise 
detached from the “know how” 
for its efficient application, both 
parties to the transaction fail to 
realize its full benefit. 

“There are few instances, ex- 
cept in attempting to prevent war 
or when conducting war, that 
loans to governments are appro- 
priate, as in most instances gov- 
ernments contract loans for po- 
litical rather than economic pur- 
poses, or else employ loan funds 
for economic purposes in an in- 
efficient manner. The principle 
that governments are not, as a 
rule, desirable borrowing entities, 
applies to central governments 
and also to political subdivisions. 
Loans by governments to govern- 
ments are ordinarily made for 


purposes of high state policy and 
should be considered as costs of 
war prevention or else a$ costs of 
actual war. Governments are not 
primarily economic . enterprises. 
They do not feel compelled to bal- 
ance income against expenditure. 
Their record in the faithful ob- 
servance of contractual obliga- 
tions is not favorable.” 
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Report on “Big Three” Crimea Conference— 
Act to Destroy German Militarism and Nazism 


(Continuel from page 746) 


tablished. The commission will 
be instructed to consider the 
question of the extent and meth- 
ods for compensating damage 
caused by Germany to the Allied 
countries. The commission will 
work in Moscow. 


United Nations Conference 


We are resolved upon the 
earliest possible establishment 
with our allies of a general in- 
ternational organization to main- 
tain peace and security. We be- 
lieve that this is essential, both to 
prevent aggression and to remove 
the political, economic and social 
causes of war through the close 
and continuing collaboration of 
all peace-loving peoples. 

The foundations were laid at 
Dumbarton Oaks. On the impor- 
tant question of voting procedure, 
however, agreement was not there 
reached. The present conference 
has been able to resolve this dif- 
ficulty. 

We have agreed that a confer- 
ence of the United Nations should 
be called to meet at San Fran- 
cisco, in the United States, on 
April 25, 1945, to prepare the 
charter of such an organization, 
along the lines proposed in the 
informal conversations at Dum- 
barton Oaks. 

The Government of China and 
the Provisional Government of 
France will be immediately con- 
sulted and invited to sponsor in- 
vitations to the conference jointly 
with the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. As soon as the consulta- 
tion with China and France has 
been completed, the text of the 
proposals on voting procedure 
will be made public. 


Declaration on Liberated 
Europe 


The Premier of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom and the President of the 
United States of America have 
consulted with each other in the 
common interests of the peoples 
of their countries and those of 
liberated Europe. They jointly 
declare their mutual agreement to 
concert during the temporary 
period of instability in liberated 
Europe the policies of their three 
Governments in assisting the peo- 
ples liberated from the domina- 
tion of Nazi Germany and the 
peoples of the former Axis satel- 
lite States of Europe to solve by 
democratic means their pressing 
political and economic problems. 

The establishment of order in 
Europe and the rebuilding of na- 
tional economic life must be 
achieved by processes which will 
enable the liberated peoples to 
destroy the last vestiges of 
Nazism and Fascism and to create 
democratic institutions of their 
own choice. This is a principle of 
the Atlantic Charter—the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they 
will live—the restoration of sov- 
ereign rights and self-government 
to those peoples who have been 
forcibly deprived of them by the 
aggressor nations. 


To foster the conditions in 
which the liberated peoples may 
exercise these rights, the three 
Governments will jointly assist 
the people in any European liber- 
ated State or former Axis satellite 
State in Europe where in their 
judgment conditions require (A) 
to establish conditions of internal 
peace; (B) to carry out emergency 
measures for the relief of dis- 
tressed peoples; (C) to form in- 
terim governmental authorities 
broadly representative of all 
democratic elements in the popu- 


lation and pledged to the earliest | ; 
\accessions of territory in the north 


possible establishment through 


free elections of governments re- 

| sponsive to the will of the people; 
and (D) to facilitate where neces- 
sary the holding of such elec- 
tions. 

The three Governments will 
consult the other United Nations 
|and provisional authorities or 
|other governments in Europe 
| when matters of direct interest to 
_them are under consideration. 
| When, in the opinion of the 
'three Governments, conditions in 
|any European liberated State or 
any former Axis satellite State in 
Europe make such action neces- 
sary, they will immediately con- 
sult together on the measures 
' necessary to discharge the joint 
responsibilities set forth in this 
declaration. 

By this declaration we reaffirm 
our faith in the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, our pledge in 
the Declaration by the United 
Nations and our determination to 
build, in cooperation with other 
peace-loving nations, world order 
under law, dedicated to peace, 
security, freedom and the general 
well-being of all mankind. 

In issuing this declaration, the 
three Powers express the hope 
that the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic may be 
associated with them in the pro- 
cedure suggested. 


Poland 


A new situation has been cre- 
ated in Poland as a result of her 
complete liberation by the Red 
Army. This calls for the estab- 
lishment of a Polish Provisional 
Government which can be more 
broadly based than was possible 
before the recent liberation of 
western Poland. The Provisional 
Government which is now func- 
tioning in Poland should there- 
fore be reorganized on a broader 
democratic basis with the inclu- 
sion of democratic leaders from 
Poland itself and Poles abroad. 
This new government should 
then be called the Polish Pro- 
visional Government of National 
Unity. 

M. Molotoff, Mr. Harriman and 
Sir A. Clark Kerr are authorized 
as a commission to consult in the 
first instance in Moscow with 
members of the present Provision- 
al Government and with other 
Polish democratic leaders from 
within Poland and from abroad, 
with a view to the reorganization 
of the present Government 
along the above line. This 
Polish Government of Na- 
tional Unity. shall be pledged to 
the holding of free and unfettered 
elections as soon as possible on 
the basis of universal suffrage and 
secret ballot. In these elections 
all democratic and anti-Nazi par- 
ties shall have the right to take 
part and to put forward candi- 
dates. 


When a Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment of National. Unity has 
been properly formed in con- 
formity with the above, the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. S. R., which 
now maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions with the present Provisional 
Government of Poland, and the 
Government of the United King- 
dom and the Government of the 
United States of America will 
establish diplomaitc relations with 
the new Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment of National Unity and 
will exchange Ambassadors, by 
whose reports the respective 
Governments will be kept in- 
formed about the situation in 
Poland. 

The three heads of Govern- 
ment consider that the eastern 


the Curzon Line, with digressions 
from it in some regions of five to 
eight kilometers in favor of 
Poland. They recognize that 
Poland must. receive substantial 








i three Foreign Secretaries. 


frontier of Poland should follow. 


and west. They feel that the 
opinion of the new Polish Pro- 
visional Government of National 
Unity should be sought in due 
course on the extent of these ac- 
cessions and that the-final de- 


limitation of the western frontier | 


of Poland should thereafter await 
the peace conference. 


Yugoslavia 


We have agreed to recommend 
to Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch 
that the agreement between them 
should be put into effect immedi- 
ately and that a new Government 
should be formed on the basis of 
that agreement. We also recom- 
mend that as soon as the new 
Government has been formed it 
should declare that: 

(1) The anti-Fascist Assembly 
of National Liberation (AVNOJ) 
should be extended to include 
members of the last Yugoslav 
Parliament (Skupschina) who 
have not compromised themselves 
by collaboration with the enemy, 
thus forming a body to be known 
as a temporary Parliament; and, 

(2) Legislative Acts passed by 
the anti-Fascist Assembly of 
National Liberation will be sub- 
ject to subsequent ratification by 
a Constituent Assembly. 

There was also a general review 
of other Balkan questions. 


Meetings of Foreign 
Secretaries 


Throughout the conference, be- 
sides the daily meetings of the 
heads of Government and the 
Foreign Secretaries, separate 
meetings of the three Foreign 
Secretaries and their advisers 
have also been held daily. 

These meetings have proved of 
the utmost value, and the confer- 
ence agreed that permanent ma- 
chinery should be set up for regu- 
lar consultation between the 
They 
will, therefore, meet as often as 
may be necessary, probably about 
every three or four months. 
These meetings will be held in 
rotation in the three capitals, the 
first meeting being heid in Lon- 
don, after the United Nations’ 
conference on world organization. 


Unity for Peace as for War 


Our meeting here in the Crimea 
has reaffirmed our common de- 
termination to maintain and 
strengthen in the peace to come 
that unity of purpose and of ac- 
tion which has made victory pos- 
sible and certain for the United 
Nations in this war. We believe 
that this is a sacred obligation 
which our Governments owe to 
our peoples and to all the peoples 
of the world. 

Only with the continuing and 
growing cooperation and under- 
standing among our three coun- 
tries and among all the peace- 
loving nations can the highest 
aspiration of humanity be real- 
ized—a secure and lasting peace 
which will, in the words of the 
Atlantic Charter, “afford assur- 
ance that all the men in all the 
lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want.” 

Victory in this’ war and the 
establishment of the proposed in- 
ternational organization will pro- 
vide the greatest opportunity in 
all history to create in the years 
to come the essential conditions 
of such a peace. 

WINSTON S CHURCHILL, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT; 

J. STALIN. 


Feb. 11, 1945. 





Supplemental Report on 
Freed Prisoners 


The text of an agreement 
reached at the Big Three confer- 
ence concerning prisoners liber- 
ated by the Allies’ forces invading 
Germany follows: 

_A comprehensive agreement 
was reached at the Crimea con- 








ference providing detailed ar- 


| we were that people. 
| we were used to being a headless 








From Washington 
Ahead of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
informative place in which a man 
could be. 

If ever a people were headless, 
Originally 


people. That was the way we 
lived. Quite successfully, too. 
But then we went in for a “head,” 
an indispensable head. 

Undoubtedly had our head gone 
away from us in previous times 
and even taken Harry Hopkins, 
Jimmy Byrnes, and even sent 
Sam Rosenman on a mission, we 
could have presumably got along 
all right. But this time the head 
left a mass of undisciplined bu- 
reaucrats on our necks. They have 
been making hay while the sun 
shone. 

In the midst of the worst win- 
ter we have experienced in sev- 
eral years, the people of Wash- 
ington and, we understand, those 
in the Northeastern section gen- 
erally, have endured acute suf- 
fering from lack of fuel, from lack 
of meat, from lack of other neces- 
sities. Our rationing and priority 
systems seem to be in an awful 
mess. A few weeks ago, it seems, 
that we were in a serious man- 


| power situation and drastic meas- 


ures were needed. Now nobody, 
at least around Washington, seems 
to be upset about the manpower 
situation. 

The Director of Transportation, 
however, does have a thought. It 
is on the question of how to treat 
women employees. Don’t be fa- 
miliar with them, he says in a 
lengthy directive. But be firm 
and helpful. 

Attorney General Biddle is 
quite disturbed about the repre- 
sentation of Sammy the Rose 
Rosenman as the personal counsel 
of the President. That has always 
been what the Attorney General 
was supposed to be. Out of his 
irritation he makes known that he 
intends to file anti-trust charges 
against the “Readers Digest,” its 
great monopoly being that it has 
boosted the pay of magazine 
writers in the country. Vice- 
President Truman is having a de- 
lightful time appearing at any 
gathering to which he is invited, 
and playing the piano. The other 
day he had his picture taken with 
Lauren Bacall, playing the piano 
as he did so. He is an awfully 
nice fellow, Truman is. 

In the meantime, another fel- 
low who is not bored with the 
home front, Henry Wallace, is 
looking anxiously to step into 
FD’s shoes, at a cost of only $60 
billion or thereabouts to the 
American people. He is having 
difficulty getting a crusade started 
behind him. The Senators and 
members of Congress are all be- 
ing flooded with communications 
inspired by the CIO. Strangely 





rangements for the _ protection, 
maintenance and repatriation of 
prisoners of war and civilians of 
the British Commonwealth, 
Soviet Union and United States 
liberated by the Allied forces now 
invading Germany. 

Under these arrangements each 
Ally will provide food, clothing, 
medical attention and. other needs 
for the nationals of the others un- 
til transport is available for their 
repatriation. In caring for British 
subjects and American citizens, 
the Soviet Government will be 
assisted by British and American 
officers. Soviet officers will assist 
British and American authorities 
in their task of caring for Soviet 
citizens liberated by the British 
and American forces during such 
time as they are on the continent 
of Europe or in the United King- 
dom, awaiting transport to take 
them home. 

We are pledged to give every 
assistance consistent with opera- 
tional requirements to help to 
insure that all these prisoners of 
war and civilians are speedily 
repatriated. 





alll 


enough, they are getting just as 
many uninspired letters on the 


' other side. The trouble with Wal- 
' lace’s aspirations seems to be that, 


another genius is just now going 
in for world affairs, Sidney Hill- 
man. Sidney is over in London, 
despite the ban against unneces- 
sary travel, looking to a world 
federation of labor to take the 
place of the one in which the 
A. F. of L. is now a member. Sid- 
ney, too, is neglecting the home 
front, and Wallace, when Wallace 
depends so much on him. 


As an offset to Sidney’s aspi- 
rations, the A. F. of L. by the 
time this appears, will probably 
have taken John L. back into the 
Federation. 

Lewis is facing new wage ne- 
gotiations beginning March 1. The 
general impression in Washington 
is that he and the coal operators 
would have no trouble at all. But 
Lewis is determined to get a “‘vic- 
tory” against Roosevelt, and vice 
versa. The coal operators, many 
of whom we have talked with and 
who sympathize with Lewis, are 
caught in the middle. 


But, now getting back to the 
Roosevelt’s exclusive concern in 
world affairs: It was interesting 
the reaction the communique on 
his conference with Stalin and 
Churchill got in Congress. We are 
not concerned with the headlines 
of about how an agreement had 
been reached on Poland, about the 
agreement to pursue a total war 
to the end. Various Congressmen 
and Senators made. statements 
which they thought appropriate to 
their constituents. Those with 
Polish-American constituents, for 
example, expressed sadness about 
what had happened to Poland. 
Others hailed it as a tremendous 
achievement, making a new light 
for the world, etc. But most of 
them, reflecting the attitude of the 
American people, looked at one 
thing and were less communica- 
tive. Did or did not Stalin promise 
to help out with Japan. There 
was an insinuation to this, effect. 
This promise is the only bese me 
with all the men and, materials 
which this country has furnished, 
which Mr. Roosevelt can bring 
back to justify our people’s faith 
in him, or so we are told by the 
majority of Congressmen, regard- 
less of which way they may artic- 
ulate upon it. It would be a little 
enough accomplishment on his 
part. For a people living so far 
away from the conflict, and giving 
so freely of our substance, this is 
as little as we could ask. 


Eliason Aide to Romney 
Of Automotive Council 


Appointment of Courtleigh W. 
Eliason as assistant to George 
Romney, managing director of the 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction, was announced on Feb. 12 
by Mr. Romney. 

Mr. Eliason has been regional 
industrial adviser, United States 
Maritime Commission, Oakland, 
California, for the past two-and- 
a-half years. Prior to that he was 
affiliated with the United States 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
where he served as staff assistant, 
industrial relations department, 
and general assistant, office of 
director of industrial relations. 

In 1940-41, Mr. Eliason took a 
leave of absence to become re- 
search assistant, bureau. of indus- 
trial relations, University of Mich- 
igan, under Dr. John W. Riegel. 

Mr. Eliason began his industrial 
career with the Columbia Steet 
Corporation, at San Francisco and 
Pittsburgh, California in indus- 
trial relations and affiliated work. 
Born in Hyrum, Utah, he is a 
graduate of Utah State Agricul- 
tural College and of the Graduate 
School of Business and of Stan- 
ford University, where he majcred' 
in production. He received an 











M. B. A. degree from Stanford in 
June, 1937. 
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srease of 600 tons above the pre- 


1944. 
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average gross crude oil produc-| total of the price per 
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Commodity Price Index—Lead- 


Petroleum Institute, was 4,723,400 ing commodity markets, with the 


barrels. 
crease of 3,750 barrels per day 
velow the preceding week and 
33,400 barrels below the daily 
average figure recommended by 


War for the month of February, 
1945. When compared with the 
2orresponding week last year, 
erude oil production was 323,250 
oarrels per day higher. For the 
four weeks ended Feb. 3, 1945, 
daily output averaged 4,726,750 
oarrels. 

Reports from refining com- 
‘panies indicate that the industry 
as a whole ran to stills (on a 
Bureau of Mines basis) approxi- 
mately 4,662,000 barrels of crude 
vil daily and produced 14,535,000 
barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- 
out totaled 1,325,000 barrels with 
distillate fuel oil placed at 4,559,- 
000 barrels and residual fuel oil 
at 9,377,000 barrels during the 
week ended Feb. 3, 1945. Storage 
supplies at the week-end totaled 
47,660,000 barrels of civilian grade 
gasoline, 43,374,000 barrels of 
military and other gasoline; 8,- 
796,000 barrels of kerosene; 32,- 
370,000 barrels of distillate fuel 
oil and 50,451,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. 


Lumber Shipments — The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber 
shipments of 471 reporting mills 
were 13.8% above production for 
the week ended Feb. 3, 1945, 
while new records for these mills 
‘were 10.6% more than produc- 
tion. Unfilled order files amount- 
ed to 98% of stocks. 


For the year-to-date shipments 
of reporti identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 7.6% and 
orders ran 20.0% above output. 


Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
52.6% greater, shipments 40.8% 
greater, and orders 33.4% greater. 


Paper Production — Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended 
Feb. 3 was 88.8% of capacity, as 
against 88.4% of capacity for the 
preceding week, the American 
‘Paper and Pulp Association’s in- 
dex of mill activity disclosed. The 
rate during the week ended 
feb. 5, last year, was also 88.4% 
of capacity. As for paperboard, 
production for the same period 
was reported at 92% of capacity, 
a decline of 3 points from the pre- 
vious week. 


Silver—The London market was 
unchanged at 951d. for basis .999 
silver. The New York Official for 
foreign silver continued at 4434c. 
and 705¢c. for domestic silver. 


Business Failures—Commercial 
and industrial failures in the week 
ended Feb. 8 turned downward. 
Concerns failing, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reported, numbered 
14, as compared to 16 in the pre- 
vious week and were about two- 
thirds the 22 in the comparable 
week of 1944. Failures in dif- 
ferent size and industry groups 
fluctuated only slightly, with a 
small increase taking place 
failures involving liabilities un- 
der $5,000. Large failures with 
liabilities of $5,000 or more num- 
bered nine, as against 13 a week 
ago and 14 in the like week a 
year ago. Canadian failures num- 
per two, as compared with five in 
the previous week and three in 
the corresponding week of 1944. 


‘Food Price Index—The Dun & 
Bradstreet wholesale food price 
index for Feb. 6 advanced 1 cent 
to $4.10, the high point for the 
past two years. The current level 
represents a rise of 2.0% above 
the $4.02 for the corresponding 
1944 date. Advances during the 
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According to Dun & 
Inc., daily wholesale 
commodity price index, a rise of 
11 points occurred the past week, 
placing the index at 175.33 on 
Feb. 6, as against 175.22 a week 
earlier and at 171.87 on the corre- 
sponding date a year ago. 

The grain markets aside from 
corn were stronger, cotton re- 
versed its downward course with 
prices rallying sharply from re- 
cent lows. Strength was derived 
from the expectation that the 
government cotton program will 
be continued and the possibility 
that cotton loan rates will be 
higher. Trade and mill demand 
was quite active but offerings 
were comparatively light. In the 
Boston market trading was only 
moderately active last week, as 
mills showed a tendency to hold 
down inventories, fearing a sud- 
den end to the war in Europe. 
Domestic scoured medium wools 
were in demand but offerings 
were very limited. Foreign spot 
and shortly to arrive wools were 
reported well sold but there was 
little interest shown in foreign 
offerings where shipping and de- 
livery dates were uncertain. 


Shoe Sales in 1944—The New 
England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation in an analysis of the “first 
eleven” shoe manufacturing com- 
panies to report sales and profits 
figures for 1944 reveal that total 
profits were 11% below the pre- 
ceding year, while net profits of 
the eleven companies were $11,- 
928,222 for the past year. Net 
sales rose to $431,542,122, or 4% 
above that of 1943. 


The average rate of net income 
to sales equaled 2.8%, based on 
the combined reports of the 
eleven companies and ranged 
from 0.2% to 5.1%, the Associa- 
tion pointed out. 

Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Reports coming to hand on retail 
activity for the country at large 
for the past week were the most 
varied in several weeks. As for 
over-all volume, it reflected a 
slight decline below the week 
previous and moderately over 
last year. Stormy weather worked 
against increased trade in the 
northern and northeastern sec- 
tions of the country with sige 73 

ea- 
sonal goods moved well and inter- 
est in spring merchandise was 
slow in developing. Inventories 
were at a low state compared with 
customary stocks carried. Mer- 
chandise replacements proved dif- 
ficult to obtain. 


Seasonal lines retained a con- 
siderable portion of retail ap- 
parel, according to Dun & Brad- 
street, with spring dresses, suits, 
and to a lesser degree, coats be- 
coming more popular. In acces- 
sory lines, sales were improved, 
especially in gloves. Hosiery de- 
partments showed marked activ- 
ity, but stocks are low. Fur sales 
begun in January have continued 
to increase. In piece goods, sales 
in cottons were extremely high, 
while stocks show a serious de- 
pletion. Shortages have been re- 
ported principally in the higher 
priced men’s and women’s wear 
and in piece goods. 

Retail sales for the country 
were estimated from 8 to 12% 
over last year. Regional percent- 
ages were: New England, 6 to 
9%; East, 5 to 10%; Middle West, 
4 to 7%; Northwest, 5 to 8%: 
South, 16 to 20%; Southwest, 14 
to 18%; Pacific Coast, 12 to 16%. 


‘In the wholesale field, fewer 


| 


j 
| 
} 


ABA Executive Council 
Meeting Canceled 


the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association to 
| be held in New York on April 15, 
| 16, and 17, has been canceled, W. 
|Randolph Burgess, 


City Bank of New York, an- 


This action was taken to com- 


larger business gatherings be 
called off. The Executive Council 
of the Association, which totals 
124, with representatives from 


governing body of the Associa- 
tion. 

In order that the necessary 
business of the Association may 
be carried on President Burgess 
has called a meeting of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the As- 
sociation to be held in New York, 
April 15 and 16. There are 16 
members of this committee which 
has interim powers’ between 
meena. of the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

Scheduled for discussion at this 


many of the important wartime 
activities of the Association, in- 
cluding preparation for the Sev- 
enth War Loan, service to war 
veterans under the “GI Bill of 
Rights,” and credit for small busi- 
ness. 


Reduce Air-Mail Postage 


Postmaster Albert Goldman on 
Feb. 7 announced the reduced air- 
mail postage rates now in effect 
between the continental United 
States and Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands and Hawaii. 

The rate of postage on matter 
carried by airplane to or from the 
continental United States and 
Puetro Rico or the Virgin Islands 
is 8 cents for each half ounce or 
fraction thereof, instead of 10 
cents. 

The postage rate on air mail to 
or from the continental United 
States and Hawaii is 15 cents per 
half ounce or fraction thereof, 
instead of 20 cents. 





market events took place the past 
week, according to Dun & Brad- 
street, and trading was generally 
affected by merchandise scarci- 
ties, though the volume com- 
pared favorably with the steady 
trend of a week earlier. Buyers, 
it was reported, were willing to 
take available merchandise and 
were placing orders without re- 
gard for cost. Sales of goods in 
the higher price range were es- 
pecially noticeable. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, were 11% ahead of a year 
ago for the week ended Feb. 3, 
1945. This compared with 17% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Feb. 3, 1945, sales 
increased 13% and for the year 
to date by 11%. 

Bad weather coupled with 
growing shortages in many lines 
of merchandise resulted in a 
spotty condition in retail trade 
here in New York the past week. 
Spokesmen for the apparel indus- 
try in an effort to lift the present 
confusion in the apparel markets 
caused by the textile-apparel or- 
der M-388 will seek some modifi- 
cation of the order in Washington 
the current week. The hope for 
an improved delivery situation 
appears remote at this time. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Feb. 3, 1945, 
increased by 12% over the same 
period of last year. This com- 


pared with an increase of 17% 
(revised figure) in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 





Feb. 3, 1945, sales rose by 10% 
and for the year to date by 11%. 





every state in the Union, is the! 


meeting, Mr. Burgess stated, are | 





‘Legal Aspects of 
Silver Policies of U.S. Opportunities 


The annual spring meeting of | 


(Continued from page 751) 


‘for. $1 each, backed only by a/ 
| lump of silver of uncertain value. | 
|To date the Treasury has not 
| issued certificates against the so- 
president of | 
|the Association and Vice-Chair- | 


| man of the board of The National 
developed aj} 
| nounced on Feb. 8. 


called seigniorage profit. But it 
may do so. There are now out- 
standing over 1% billion of these 
certificates. Against them there 
are silver deposits incorrectly 


| | valued at over 3 billion dollars. 
lsales was considerably under a| Ply with the recent request of | 

| War Mobilization Director James | 
| F. Byrnes that conventions and | 


Thrown on the market, this mass 
of silver would have a very low 
value. 

(5) The Thomas Inflation Act 
has never been repealed. It gives 
the President authority to estab- 
lish bimetallism at any ratio he 
chooses. 

(6) The Gold Reserve Act of 


1934 authorizes the President to | 


reduce the size of the silver dol- 
lar in proportion to the size of the 


gold dollar as devalued under the | 


Act. The gold dollar was re- 
duced from 23.22 grains to 13.7 
grains, or 41%. This provision 


permits the President at will to | 


cut the silver dollar 41% and call 
the fraction of 59% one dollar. 
This needs consideration. The sil- 
ver dollar is already a debased 
coin called a dollar when it 
worth 35 cents. Here is a pro- 
posal to cut it to a value of 19% 
cents and call the fragment $1. 
The theory of this is that the ratio 


to: .-L: 
41% the silver dollar would be 
cut 41% to a 16 to 1 proportion. 

Exercising this power would re- 
duce the fragmentary asset be- 


hind a certificate to about 20 
cents. It would give the govern- 
ment a 69% increase in _ its) 


seigniorage profit on all the sil- 
ver it has bought. In the end it 
would mean that the domestic 
silver interests would demand a 
69% 


already 50% above 


|insurance company. 


| ize 


is | 


Babson on Post-War 


(Continued from first page) 
of getting into business for my- 
self, 

Insurance Attractive 

I am now a director in two fire 
insurance companies and one life 
Many insur- 
ance companies are in ruts, and 
there are great opportunities with 
casualty insurance! The system 


|used by Lloyd’s has never secured 


a foothold here. It would be very 
tempting to develop it. Although 
I have constantly fought against 
“gambling” in stocks, I fully real- 
the human instinct to take 
chances. Although Washington has 
driven gamblers out of the stock 
market, they still love race tracks 
and number games. 

Or one could start a company 
to specialize in “commodity” or 
“price” insurance and let specula- 
tors do the insuring, the company 


to serve only in finding the busi- 


ness. Further, it might be wise 
to sell such insurance through 
drug stores, restaurants, barber 


‘shops and various other outlets 
'which are now handling the num- 


bers game. I would let people bet 
on business affairs instead of on 
the foolish things they now bet 
on. This idea is sound statistically 
and ethically; it might offer a 
great future to thousands of re- 


of silver to gold used to be 16 tUrning servicemen. 


With the gold dollar cut | 


Don’t Forget Good Soil 


Whatever your boys do, see that 
they own and live on an acre of 


fertile land within walking dis- 
itance of post office, church and 
| schools. 


In this connection. I am 
reminded of a wise old gentleman 
who used to visit my office. He 
was Hon. Westmoreland Davis, 
ex-Governor of Virginia. He al- 
ways carried a steel suitcase. One 


increase in the price they | day we asked him why he car- 


now receive for silver, which is | 
its market | “Because it looks less like a car- 


ried the odd suitcase. He replied, 


value and 100% above its useful- | pet bag than any other type of 


ness to this nation fer any pur- 
pose. 


We close this legal report by | 


|hand luggage, and I want to for- 


get carpet bags!” This opened up 


presenting a summary of bizarre |conversation with regard to the 


and humorous character. An an- 


alysis of the preceding outline of | 


the legal position of silver will 
disclose that an ounce of silver 
in the United States has five 
values, a situation which is as ir- 
rational in law as in«economics. 
There is first the value of an 
ounce of silver here«and every- 


where else in the world, unless that | 


silver happens to come from an 
American mine. That value is 
about 45 cents. There is second 
the value of an ounce if it is 
mined in the United States. That 
value is 71 cents. This is also its 
value if it is sold by the Treasury 
to war industries, desperately in 
need of silver for vital war pro- 
duction. There is third the value 
of an ounce if it is,buried in a 
hole at West Point. That value is 
$1.29. There is fourth its value 
if it is converted inte ten dimes 
or four quarters. That value is 
$1.38. There is fifth,its value to 
to people of the United States as 
a basic money. That value is zero. 


— 





Money in Circulation 

The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its cus- 
tomary monthly statement show- 
ing the amount of money in cir- 
culation after deducting the 
money held in the U._S, Treasury 
and by Federal Reserve Banks 
and agents. The figures this time 
are those of Dec. 31, 1944, and 
show that the money in circula- 
tion at that date (including of 
course that held in bank vaults 
of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System) was $25,307.152,- 
635 as against $25,019,073,463 on 
Nov. 30, 1944. and $20,449,387,607 
on Dec. 31, 1943, and compares 
with $5,698,214,612 on Oct. 31, 
1920. Just before the..outbreak 
of the first World War, that is, 
on June 30, 1914, total was $3,- 
459,434,174. 


‘our cash was worthless. 





‘uncertainty of investments. 


The old gentleman became 


|deadly sincere and told us that 


we of the North could never un- 
derstand what real chaos and 
tribulation could follow a war 
because we had never experienced 
it. He had lived through the Civil 
War and the Reconstruction Days. 
He said: “There was never any 
piece of paper representing the 
ownership of property that came 
through those evil days of the 
South. Our bonds were no good; 
There 
was only one thing that came 
through. That was the land which 
we occupied. Those of us who 
stuck to the land came through. 
Security owners, mortgage hold- 
ers and absentee landlords were 
all wiped out.” I do not mean to 
suggest that anything like this 
could happen here during the next 
20 years, but it is wise to insure 
against everything. 


Further Extension of 
Mail Service to Greece 

Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounces information has been re- 
ceived from the Post Office De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C.,, 
that effective Feb. 15, 1945, the 
limited mail service to Greece will 
be extended to include the island 
of Crete. 

The service is restricted to non- 
illustrated postcards on personal 
or family matters. 

The rate of postage is 3 cents for 
each card. 
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Manhattan Financial and Insurance Interests | 


Organized for 1945 Red Cross War Fund 


: The financial world of Manhattan, embracing banks, exchanges, | 
investment and insurance companies and related fields has been or- | 
ganized into 27 campaign units to support the Red Cross 1945 War | 
Fund, it was announced on Feb. 5 by S. Sloan Colt, President of the | 
Bankers Trust Company and Chairman of the financial section of the | 


market vaiue’ of each facility 
the time and place of appraisal. 

“In event of disagreement be- 
tween two appraisers, they will | 
choose a third, who will establish | 
the value. | 

“The Canadian Government | 


will pay to the United States the | 
price established by the ap- 


at | 


Red Cross Manhattan Commerce and Industry Committee. 


The nation-wide Red Cross ap-* 


peal has as its goal $200,000.000 
to be. devoted to direct aid and 
services to America’s fighting men 
and service women, to their fam- 
ilies at home and to essential war- | 
time needs on the home front. | 
Greater New York’s share of this | 
national figure has been set at 
$21,187,000. 

The Red Cross Manhattan Com- 
merce and Industry Committee 
headed by William B. Given, Jr., 
is the major fund-raising organi- 
zation of the city-wide campaign, 
accounting for approximately two- 
thirds of the funds contributed. 
Mr. Colt’s financial section is one 
of the key-groups of this commit- 
tee. In additioin to serving as 
Chairman of the financial section, 
Mr. Colt also is a member of the 
Red Cross War Fund’s Advisory 
Committee. 

Serving with Mr. Colt as group 
and division Chairmen are: Henry 
E. Mendes, accountants; Charles 
D. Dickey, banks and Trust com- 
panies, brokerage and_ invest- 
ments; Cecil F. Shallcross, British- 
American companies; Windsor C. 
Batchelder, credit agencies: Wil- 
liam E. Thompson, credit loan | 
companies; Lawrence S. Kennedy, 
downtown insurance brokers; Lin- 
coln Cromwell, factors; Arthur O. 
Dietz, finance and loan companies; 
Fred W. Hautau, finance compa- | 
nies; Alfred Shriver, investment 
bankers; Bradford F. Story, in- 
vestment counsellors; F. Wilder 
Bellamy, investment trusts; Eli 
Whitney Debevoise, lawyers; 
Alexander E. Patterson, life in- 
surance agencies; Julian S. My- 
rick, life insurance companies, 
Hendon Chubb, marine companies 
and underwriters and general in- 
surance; J. J. Magrath, marine in- 
surance; Harry Lamy, mutual fire 
and reciprocal companies; Edwin 
Posner, New York Curb Exchange; 
John A. Coleman, New York 
Stock Exchange; Louis Braver- 
man, personal loan companies; 
Gardner W. Taylor, savings and 
loan associations and credit. loan 
companies; Clarence G. Michaelis, 
savings banks; Bernard M. Culver, 
stock fire insurance and fleet 
companies; Vincent Cullen, surety 
and fidelity bonding companies 
and casualty insurance companies; 
Charles J. Davis, textile factors; 
Frank Dunne, unlisted securities; 
Edward I. White, uptown insur- 
ance brokers. 


Meeting to Inspect 
Silver Coinage 


Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Direc- 
tor of the Mint, announced on 
Feb. 7 that members of an annual 

. Assay Commission, appointed by 
the President, met at the Phila- 
delphia Mint, Wednesday, Feb. 14, 
to conduct the tests provided by 
law to determine whether the na- 
tion’s silver coinage measures up 
to standards of fineness and 
weight. 

The assembling of a Commis- 
sion, to supervise the assaying by 
experts of random-selected coins, 
is a safeguard of the nation’s 
monetary system that has been 
exercised without interruption for 
152 years, starting the year fol- 
lowing the creation of the Mint. 

This year the “pyx,” or sample 
box, contains 261,064 silver coins, 
one out of each 2,000 produced by 
three coinage Mints, from the rec- 
ord 1944 production of 522,119,809 
pieces. Manufacture of minor 





. 











coins. which are excluded, from 
the testing requirement, swelled 
the vear’s total production of do- 


| nated by statute are: 


by the United States was an- 


agreement provides: 


Canadian Government with a list 


From the “pyx’”’ a representative 
number of coins will be taken for 
testing by the Commission. 

The Treasury Department’s ad- 
vices continued: 

Members of the Commission, 
who are paid expenses, but no 
salary, for their work, might well 
sense an invisible spectator in the 
austere shade of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, looking, perhaps with some 
amazement, at the prodigious pile 
of coins. For it was Hamilton who, 
back in 1791, in presenting to the 
Congress. the result of his “in- 
quiries and reflections” relative to 
the establishment of a Mint, sug- 
gested the system of sampling 
and testing. His suggestion was 
adopted; and the tradition has 
been observed since. 


The first Secretary then de- 
scribed the English system of pre- 
serving. promiscuously chosen 
samples of coinage in “a strong 
box, called the pix,’ for mass 
assaying by a jury of the Com- 
pany of Goldsmiths. 

Presidentially- appointed mem- 
bers of. this year’s Commission 
are as follows: 


Andrew Augustine, President of 
the Augustine Construction Com- 
pany, 4401 Disston Street, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Mabel E. Murphy, 
8 East Unriion Street, Bordentown, 
N. J.; Mrs. Mary Riley, 131 Crystal 
Avenue, New London, Conn.; L. B. 
Macurdy, Division of Weights and 
Measures, National Bureat** of 
Standards, Washington; J. J. See- 
fer, retired hotel executive “and 
real estate dealer,.20 Blackstdhe 


| praisers. Facilities not listed in| 
the agreement will be _ relin-| 
quished, within a year after the) 
end of hostilities, to either the 
Canadian Government or the 
Province in which they are situ- 
ated, without cost. 

“In the case of movable facili- 
ties, the United States will remove 
all those it desires. The Canadian | 
Government then will arrange to | 
buy any of the remaining articles | 
it wants. Those still remaining | 
will be transferred to an agency | 
of the Canadian Government for | 
sale or disposition. 

“Proceeds from the sale of mov- 
ables, less sales costs, will be paid 
to the United States Government, 
which will be represetned in all | 
cases. 

“Movables remaining unsold at 
the end of two years after they 
are transferred to the Canadian 
Government agency either will be 
declared valueless or removed 
from Canada by the United States 
Government.” 

According to the Associated | 
Press, the announcement said that 
the agreement follows recommen- 
dations of the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense. There was no 
immedate estimate of the value 
of facilities involved. 


Purchasing of Homes 
In 1944 Helped to 
Prevent Inflation 


The extra dollars of at least 
320,000 families in the United 
States last year went into building 
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Boulevard, Providence, R. I.; Mrs. 
David Levy, 300 Park Avenne, 
New Yorks Jordan L. Alpéfin, 
Vice-President of the East Tm 
Smelting and Refining Corp., T0609. 
West Brookline Street, 
Max M. S@hwartz, attorney, 152 
West 42nd. Street, New York; Rob- 
ert Wilsonyanerchant, Lima, Ohio; 
H. Gleenmwood Evans, former 
member of the Maryland Heuse 
of DelegateS:and head of a seafgod 
distributing@company, Crisfield, 
Md.; Samuel #. Hoffberger, atter- 
ney, 215 ‘North Calvert Street, 
Baltimore. <=:-- 

The ex-officio members desig- 


Judge William H. Kirkpatrick, 
of the Federal District Court, 
Eastern Digtrict of Pennsylvania; 
Preston Delano, Comptroller of 
the Currency, Washington, and 
Joseph S. Buford, Assayer of the 
United States Assay Office, New 
York. 


Mr. Macurdy will take to Phila- 
delphia the official weights and 
measures to be used in the tests. 


Accord on Defense 
Facilities Reached 
Between U.S. & Canada 


The reaching of an agreement 
with Canada for disposition of de- 
fense facilities established there 





nounced on Jan. 31 by the War 
Department, according to Associ- 
ated Press_advices that day from 
Washington, which stated that. 
dividing the facilities into two 
classes—immovables, suchas 
buildings, .and movables — the 


“Within three months = the 
United States will furnish the 


of the immovable facilities to be 
included.in the agreement. Each 


Boston? | 


| cupancy. 


up the owner’s equity in homes 
purchased in 1944, and were thus 
withheld from the inflationary 
stream of cash exerting pressures 


Building Permit Valuations 79, Over 
Last Year, Says Labor Department 


The value of non-Federal building construction started in urban. 
areas of the United States during the calendar year 1944 was 7% 
above 1943, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins reported on Feb. 3. 
“Federal building dropped 43%, however, causing the value of al! 
building started to decrease from 1.3 to 1.1 billion dollars,” she said. 


“The increase by nearly one-third in the value of additions, al- 
terations, and repairs in 1944 was more than offset by a net decline of 
about 42 and 7%, respectively, in new residential and new non-resi-: 
dential values. Additions, alterations, and repairs rose on both Fed- 
erally and non-Federally financed projects and new residential work 
decreased on both types. In the case of new non-residential build- 
ing, however, the 27% decrease in Federal work was in contrast to 
a 60% increase on other projects. 


Valuation of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, by Class of Construction 
12 Months of 1943 and 1944 


-—--_——-- Total — - -—-—-- — —_———_—_——-Federa]|_—__“+ 
*1944 1943 *1944 1943 
(In thousands Percentage (In thousands Percentago 
Class of construction— of dollars) change of dollars) change 
All construction 1,086,203 1,289,176  —-15.7 331,577 585,486 —43.4 
New residential - 342,239 586,531 —41.7 54,047 211,363 —74.4 
New nonresidential 430,227 463,458 — 7.2 259,291 356,805 —27.3 
Additions, alterations 
and repairs : 313,737 239,187 +31.2 18,239 17,318 + &3 


*Preliminary. Subject to revision upon receipt of late reports for December 1944, 


The Labor Department advices of Feb. 3 continued: 


“The value of building undertaken in December, 1944 (around 70 
million dollars worth) showed a seasonal decline from November of 
nearly a fourth. Both Federal and non-Federal values decreased and 
in about the same proportion. New residential building showed a 
small net gain because of an upturn in Federal housing in the Pa- 
cific region. 

“While the total volume of work started in December, 1944, was 
nearly a third below the previous December, non-Federal work was 
only a fifth lower, principally because of the 18% increase in new 
nonresidential building. 

Percentage Change in the Value of Building Construction in All Urban Areas 
November to December 1944 and December 1943 to December 1944 
Percentage chai ,e from 








—Nov. 1944 to Dec. 1944—— —Dec. 1943 to Dec. 1944—. 
Other than Other than 

Class of construction— Total Federal Federal Total Federal Federal 

All construction -....... —-22.5 —22.1 —23.5 —31.7 —19.8 — 48.6 

New residential -..___-. + 0.5 —21.1 + 88.5 —47.0 —49.9 —41.2 

New nonresidential__.... —30.7 —11.9 —45.5 —35.4 + 18.1 —59.1 
Additions, alterations ; 

and repairs __~- _. —29.3 —28.6 —34.9 + 5.4 — 0.2 + 94.0 


“The total of 8,185 dwelling units for which permits were issued 
or Federal contracts awarded during December, 1944, was 2% 
above the November total, but 43% below that for December, 1943. 
Approximately three-fifths, or 4.969, were privately financed; 3,216 
were in Federal war housing projects.” 


The figures on building construction cover the entire urban area 
of ‘the United States, which, by Census definition, includes all incor- 





on the prices of shorttime con- 
sumers’ goods, the United States 
Savings and Loan League’s Home 
| Building and Home Owning Com- 
mittee reported recently. The 
down payments made on homes 
purchased in 1944 through savings 
and loan associations and coopera- 
tive bank mortgage loans, plus the 
monthly reductions in the debt 
after the purchase had been made, 
are estimated to amount to ap- 
proximately $365,000,000 for these 
families. 


“They thus. put an average of 
about $1,150 into the kind of dur- 
able goods, a home, which has al- 
ways represented the principal 
wealth of the avérage American 
family,” comments Henry P. Irr, 
Baltimore, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The figures are for pur- 
chase of existing houses only since 
no very large proportion of houses 
built in 1944 were for owner oc- 


He pointed out that the down 
payments made in connection with 
savings and loan financing of 1944 
home purchases represented some 
$350,000,000 in cash, and that an 
additional $15,000,000 had been 
paid off the debt on these 1944- 
bought homes before the .end of 
the year. 

“This latter figure is a conserva- 
tive estimate, in view of the fact 
that many home-buyers last year 
made larger monthly payments on 
the principal than an ordinary 
15-year loan repayment schedule 
would call for,” he pointed out. 
“Because of the present natural 
differences of opinion about 
where real estate prices may go 
from 1944 and 1945, the lending 


institutions have encouraged bor- 
rowers to reduce the debt on their 





. 





mestic coins to more than 2,844,- 
000,000 pieces. 


Government then will appoint an 
appraiserto .establish the ‘fair 





properties more rapidly in these 


porated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more and by spe- 
cial rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. The vol- 
ume of privately financed construction is estimated from the building 
permit data received from a large majority of all urban places and 
these estimates are combined with data on building construction con- 
tracts awarded as furnished by Federal and State agencies. All fig- 
ures for the current month are preliminary. Upward revisions in 
Federally financed nonresidential construction may be expected due 
to late notifications of contracts awarded. 


Principal centers of various types of building construction for 
which permits were issued or contracts were awarded in December, 
1944, except projects which have been excluded because of their con- 
fidential nature were: Bridgeport, Conn., 1 church to cost $222,000; 
Worcester, Mass., 1 factory to cost $283,000; Nutley, N. J., 5 apart-- 
ments providing 84 units to cost $260,000; Berkeley, IIl., 49 one-family 
dwellings to cost $245,000; Chicago, Ill., 252 one-family dwellings 
to cost $1,154,800; Cicero, Ill., 180 one-family dwellings to cost 
$900,000; South Bend, Ind., 1 factory to cost $200,000; St. Joseph, 
Mich., 32 one-family dwellings to cost $192,000; Minneapolis, 
Minn., 64 one-family dwelling to cost $329,000; Kansas City, Mo., 1 
apartment providing 191 units to cost $400,000; Washington, D. C., 
167 one-family dwellings to cost $561,000; Miami, Fla., 35 one-family 
dwellings to cost $160,800, 6 units in two-family to cost $30,000, and. 
1 apartment providing 16 units to cost $33,000; Baltimore, Md., 104 
units in two-family dwellings to cost $266,000; Memphis, Tenn., 55 
one-family dwellings to cost $198,300; Alexandria, La., 1 institution 
to cost $170,366; New Orleans, La., 77 one-family dwellings to cost 
$211,900 and 268 units in two-family dwellings to cost $580,800; Gal- 
veston, Texas, 88 one-family dwellings to cost $207,676; Houston, 
Texas, 67 one-family dwellings to cost $238,400; Phoenix, Ariz., 41 
one-family dwellings to cost $188,600; Bakersfield, Calif., 63 one- 
family dwellings to cost $268,900; Huntington Beach, Calif., 45 one- 
family dwellings to cost $225,000; Los Angeles, Calif., 132 one-fam y 
dwellings to cost $349,116; Newport Beach, Calif., 1 institution to 
cost $121,900: Seattle, Wash., 60 one-family dwellings to cost $313,- 
100; Spokane, Wash., 1 institution to cost $109,246. 

In addition, contracts were also awarded during December for 
the following Federally financed projects containing the indicated 
number of housekeeping units: Alameda, Calif., $763,500 for 340 units; 
Albany, Calif., $248,824 for 100 units; Coronado, Calif., $832,000 for 
248 units; Los Angeles, Calif., $149,932 for 88 units; Livermore, Calif., 
$317,433 for 124 units; Long Beach, Calif., $639,429 for 268 units; Oak- 
land, Calif., $69,990 for 20 units; Oceanside, Calif., $1,118,642 for 448 
units; San Diego, Calif., $2,164,148 for 808 units; San Francisco, Calif., 
$1,626,347 for 696 units; Santa Ana, Calif., $192,633 for 76 units. 





with which the American people 
have been piling up a record, 
since a debt-free home has always 


seeing that money is plentiful in 
their pockets now but the future 
abundance of it in those same 


pockets cannot be assured.” 
Mr. Irr said that this form of 
saving money has to be counted 





first years of the undertaking, 





in with the rest of the savings 





been reckoned an island of eco~ 
nomic safety in the midst of any 
kind of stresses which may lie 
ahead. 
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Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S. Department of the In- | Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


terior, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft | given in the following table. 


coal in the week ended Feb. 3, 1945, is estimated at 11,360,000 net | 
tons, a decrease of 320,000 tons, or 2.7%, from the preceding week. | 


Output in the corresponding week of 1944 amounted to 12,850,000 | 1945— 


tons. 


For the calendar year to Feb. 3, 1945, soft coal production 


totaled 57,725,000 tons, a decrease of 10.6% when compared with the 

64,560,000 tons produced in the calendar year to Feb. 5, 1944. 
According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- 

vania anthracite for the week ended Feb. 3, 1945, was estimated at 


842,000 tons, a decrease of 117 


000 tons (12.2%) from the preceding 


week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week 
in 1944 there was a decrease of 422,000 tons, or 33.4%. 
for the calendar year to date amounted to 4,715,000 tons, as against 
6,088,000 tons in the corresponding period in 1944. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended Feb. 3, 1945, 
showed an increase of 600 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended Jan. 27, 1945, but was 68,700 tons less than for the 











Production 








corresponding week of 1944. 
ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 
—Week Ended————-——- Jan. 1 to Date 
Feb. 3, Jan. 27, Feb. 5, *Feb. 3, prot 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 1 
Total, including mine fuel__ 11,360,000 11,680,000 12,850,000 57,725,000 64,560,000 
Dally average  —_-...-.+- 1,893,000 1,947,000 2,142,000 1,950,000 2,103,000 
*Subject to current adjustment. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tFeb.3, Jan. 27, Feb. 5, Feb. 3, Feb. 5, Feb. 6, 
Penn. anthracite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 1937 
* *Total incl. coll. fuel 842,000 959,000 1,264,000 4,715,000 6,088,000 5,329,000 
+Commercial produc. 808,000 921,000 1,213,000 4,526,000 5,844,000 5,063,000 
Beehive coke— ‘ 
United States total 96,000 95,400 164,700 479,600 828,800 339,100 


*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. 


tSubject to revision. 


§Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 


BY STATES 
(in Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended 








Jan. 27, 

State— 1945 
MG ke i enw 380,000 
Bee sk cnn. 7,060 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__-_-_-_-. 112,000 
ee 176,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___ 1,000 
ES SRE Spas Se ae 1,518,000 
SEES EST TO TO 550,000 
NESE RARE ES 56 Shs aOR Ot 65,000 
Kansas and Missouri_______--_- 204,000 
Kentucky—Eastern______----- 1,030,000 
Kentucky—Western_____--_---. 388,000 
I as silat peraicntec-ceimeepek pcubindy rachocd 35,000 
ah as eataebdig 3,000 
Montana (Litum. & lignite) ___- 103,000 
New Mexico_______-__.___--- 35,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite). 72,000 
SRE EE RRSP oo 660,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) __-- 2,340,000 
TR ONGO hs ss ti. 152,000 
. Texas (bituminous & lignite) -— 5,000 
pS iOS: NEL A INS PRE ar ae 152,000 
5 IEA. ERIS ia A Ce 410,000 
| TENE SAL ELE ESE RES B 31,000 
?TWest Virginia—Southern___-- 2,267,000 
{West Virginia—Northern_____ 715,000 
IE siiss tke os seciapiek Sti aneec ean an 218,000 
§Other Western States_______ = 1,000 
Total bituminous & lignite__-. 11,680,000 


Jan. 20, 
1945 
376,000 
7,000 
107,000 
171,000 
1,000 
1,495,000 
578,000 
63,000 
176,000 
1,030,000 
354,000 
36,000 
2,000 
110,000 
35,000 
79,000 
670,000 
2,715,000 
143,000 
4,000 
140,000 
385,000 
35,000 
2,145,000 
888,000 
214,000 
1,000 


11,960,000 


Jan. 29, 
1944 


99,000 
38,000 
76,000 
674,000 
3,060,000 
171,000 

6 


127,000 
437,000 
36,000 
2,363,000 
1,023,000 
206,000 
1,000 


12,830,000 


+Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B.C. & G.; and 


on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. 


Oregon. 


tRest of State, 
§Includes Arizona and 


including the 





- Givil Engineering Construction $20,591,000 


For Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $20,591,000 for the week. This volume, not including 
the construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding is 28% lower than in the 
preceding week, 11% below the total reported by “Engineering News- 
Record” for the corresponding 1944 week, and 4% under the previous 


four-week moving average. 


The report went on to say: 


Private construction tops last week by 16%, and is 102% higher 
than in the week last year. Public construction is 44 and 36% lower, 
respectively, than a week ago and a year ago, due to the decreased 
volume of Federal work. State and municipal construction is 6% 


above. last week, and 24% over last year. 


The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $137,500,- 
000 for the six weeks, a decrease of 36% from the $215,192,000 re- 
ported for the 1944 period. Private construction, $48,334,000, is 1% 
higher than last year, but public construction, $89,166,000, is down 
47% as a result of the 55% drop in Federal volume. 


municipal work is up 72% compared with 


a year ago. 


State and 


Civil engineering construction volume for the 1944 week, last 


week, and the current week are: 


Feb. 10, 1944 

Total U. S. Construction__ $23,151,000 
' Private Construction ____-_ 4,243,000 
. Public Construction ~---_-_- 18,908,000 
State and Municipal____ 1,969,000 
Pee ibis es 16,939,000 


‘each class of construction are: 





Feb. 1, 1945 
$28,716,000 
7,403,000 
21,313,000 
2,317,000 
18,996,000 


Feb. 8, 1945 
$20,591,000 
569,000 
12,022,000 
2,451,000 
9,571,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
in bridges, commercial buildings, earthwork and drainage, and streets 
and roads; and gains over the 1944 week are in waterworks, bridges, 
, and industrial and commercial buildings. 


Subtotals for the week in 


Waterworks, $507,000; sewerage, 


$169,000;- bridges, $860,000; industrial buildings, $2,108,000; com- 
‘ mercial building and large-scale private housing, $4,760,000; public 
’ buildings $6,487,000; earthwork and drainage, $262,000; streets and 
roads, $950,000; and unclassified construction, $4,488,000. 


. 


-New capital for construction purposes for the week totals 


$4,152,000, and is made up entirely of State-and municipal bond sales. 


wally 


U.S. 
Govt. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Avge. 


Corpo- 


Corporate by Ratings*® 


Corporate by Groups* 


the war began. Opinion there 
| holds that the number of small 
| orders is impressive because many 
; consumers are hesitant about pil- 
| ing up too much inventory. Some 
| steel users are not ordering the 
'full amount of steel needed on 
|any given program but are con- 
| tent to take delivery as allotted. 





averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. ; oe * . 
Feb. 1 121.64 114.27 120.02 118.40 114.08 105.69 109.97 114.08 119.20; This, it is said, results in last- 
13 Stock Exchange Closed. ssa er | minute hurry-up calls for mate- 
$;. 121.58 114.27 119.82 118.40 114,08 108.69 ‘cee 114.08 119.20 | rial which can only be Satisfied 
8 - 121.55 114.27 119.82 118.40 114.08 105.52 109.97 114.08 119.20) by more WPB directives. 
j= MEER UAE Line) 11629 ii40§ 10552 10372 1128) 1i889| | The American Iron and Steel 
5__..... 121.44 124.08 119.82 118100 113.89 108'52  109:79 113.89 118.80 | Lnstitute on’ Feb. 12, announced 
3... 121.37 114.08 119.82 118.20 113.89 105.34 109.68 114.08 118.80| that telegraphic reports which it 
2 - 121.33 114.98 119.82 118.00 113.89 105.34 109.60 114.08 118.80| had received indicated that the 
1 - 121.11 113.89 119.61 118.00 113.70 105.34 109.42 113.89 118.80| operating rate of steel companies 
Jan, 26-...... 120.88 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 109.24 113.89 118.60] having 94% of the steel capacity 
ar Soe .20 118.00 113.70 105.00 108.88 113.70 118.60) , 
Bsc atil 121.25 113.70 119.00 118.00 113.50 104.83 109.06 113.70 118.40| Of the industry will be 92.8% of 
eras 120.66 113,50 119,00 117.80 113.50 104.66 108.70 113.89 118.20| capacity for the week beginning 
High 1945__._ 121.64 114.27 120.02 118.40 114.08 105.69 109.97 114.08 119.20| Feb. 12, compared with 89.3% one 
Low 1945_____ 120.55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 10448 108.52 113.70 118.20) week ago, 93.6% one month ago 
1 Year Ago land 97.7% one year ago. The 
Feb. 11, 1944. 129.69 111.25 118.40 116.22 111.25 100.49 104.31 113.50 116.41| operating rate for the week begin- 
2 Years Ago ining Feb. 12 is equivalent to 1,- 
Feb. 13, 1943. 117.12 108.88 117.60 115.24 110.15 94.86 99.36 112.93 115.63 73.900 tons of steel ingots and 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES | castings, compared to 1,610,800 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) tons one week ago, 1,688,400 tons 
1945— U.S. Avge. |one month ago, and 1,750,000 tons 
Waily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings® Corporate by Groups* | one year ago. 4 
averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. | Py ” * . 
Feb. 13... 1.72 294 265 2.73 295 341 317 2295 269; steel” of Cleveland, in its 
pS ple Stock Exchange Closed. | summary of the iron and steel 
eae 1.72 294 266 273 295 3.41 317 295 269) markets, on Feb. 12, stated in part 
9__ 1.72 294 266 2.73 295 341 317 «2295 269,88 follows: “Adverse weather 
8... 1.72 294 266 273 295 342 3.17 295 269|CONditions and traffic congestion 
eG) 1.72 286 9 267) «62.74 295" S43, 316 «2.96 2.78) are causing producers to lose 
“ae 173 295 266 274 296 342 3.18 295 2.71; 8round in their attempt to get in 
Se het 173 295 266 2.75 296 342 3.18 296 2.71|t&W materials, pig iron, scrap, fuel 
* eS 173 295 266 274 296 343 3.19 295 271| ll, coal and coke in particular, 
ES 1.73 295 266 275 296 343 3.19 295 2.71; amd steel buyers are running fur- 
Rae 1.75 296 267 2.75 297 343 3.20 296 2.71| ther behind in receipt of needed 
Jan. 96.-..--. 1.77 296 268 2.75 297 344 3.21 2.96  2.72| finished material. 
Mais. 35. 1.75 297 269 2.75 297 345 323 297 2.72 While current embargoes prob- 
ES 1.74 297 2.70 2.75 298 3.46 3.22 297  2.73| ably will prove generally benefi- 
ES 179 298 2.70 2.76 298 3.47 324 296 2.74|Cial in the long run and are help- 
High 1945... 180 298 ‘2.71 2.76 299 3.48 3.25 297 2.74; Ng in movement of munitions 
Low 1945... 1.72 294 265 2.73 295 3.41 3.17 295 2.69| and other essentials they have tied 
1 Year Ago |up temporarily shipments of many 
prion) tg 185 310 273 284 310, 3.72 349 298 283! items needed in production of 
Feb. 13, i943. 206 3.23 2.77 289 3.16 4.08 3.79 3.01 2.67, these essentials. 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘“‘typical’’ bond | 


“This situation, linked with fur- 


(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average | 
level or ag average movement of actual price quotations. 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way, the relative levels and the relative movement | : 

of yield averages, the latter being the true pieture of the bond market. | delivery schedules back all along 


tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published the line. Sheet delivery promises 


in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


They merely serve to| ther substantial buying, is forcing 


'fall generally well into third 





Ceiling Prices Up—Export Locomotives Placed, 


ooo | $teel Production Rises Sharply — Pig lron 


| quarter, with carbon bars not far 
| behind. In some grades and sizes 


‘of these products some producers 
are booked into fourth quarter. In 


“Most steel districts which had been affected by weather con- plates, which are in less demand 


ditions and freight embargoes have seen their steel ingot rate ex-, than formerly, 


several sellers 


panded somewhat this week, with the result that steel ingot opera- | quote June, with at least one large 


tions for the country rose sharply this week to approximately 93% 
of capacity,” states “The Iron Age” in its issue of today (Feb. 15), 


which further goes on to say: 


“At long last, pig iron producers® 





this week were permitted to raise | this. car shortage. 


Despite the. 
the price of all grades, except | present seriousness of the railroad | 


| sheared plate producer offering 
| April delivery. 

| “Scrap supply to consumers has 
been curtailed by snow blockades 
and by shortages of yard workers. 








chareoal, $1 a ton on the base 
price. This move by OPA, which 
became effective Feb. 14, will un- 
doubtedly give some measure of 
relief to pig iron producers, es- 
pecially the smaller furnaces, 
which have had rough going be- 
cause of accumulated raw mate- 
rial costs. While the OPA decision 
will not satisfy many in the trade, 
nevertheless it was hailed as a 
step in the right direction. The 
increase is the first over-all hike 
in pig iron ceiling prices since 
control began and when the pig 
iron schedule was issued on June 
24, 1941. 

“According to reports, the OPA 
is now working on a revision of 
warehouse prices and increases in 
some categories are expected to 
be permitted soon. The interim 
steel price increases announced on 
Jan, 11 applied to mill quotations 
and left the warehouses to absorb 
these higher prices on most items. 
The OPA, after studying ware- 
house price data, will apparently 
attempt to compensate for this 
situation. 

“Even though raw steel output 
this week, Pittsburgh reports that 
a car shortage there will likely 
present a difficult problem in 
shipping finished steel out of the 
mills. -For the first time ‘there 


operations. in .the. finishing. end. 


have been specifically affected by 


regained some lost ground 





car supply, steel operators display | 
a more optimistic tone. 

“More favorable war news has! 
caused no dwindling in the flood 
of new orders. One major steel | 
prodcer indicates that orders dur- | 
ing the past two weeks have been | 
double that of shipments. Cur: | 
rent emphasis in order volume is 
on sheets, rails, semi-finished steel | 
and tin plate. 

“The increased use of directives | 
in order to obtain material. 
promptly appears to be the out-_ 
standing pattern in the order situ- | 
ation. Hardship among customers | 
is likely to result because of this 
condition. Caught flat-footed by 
the rapid extension of delivery 
dates, and in some _ instances 
periled by delaying carryovers 
through no fault of their own, 
certain types of war goods makers 


are waking up to the fact that | 


only order directives will enable 
them to secure material in time 
to meet their contracts. This is 
particularly true for sheets. 

“Hit hard by the terrific de- 
mand for war steel have been the 
concrete bar makers and the 
building trades. using this item. 
Deliveries previously scheduled 
for April and May are being 
pushed back into June and July 
and proposed building schedules 
will be similarly delayed. 

“At Cleveland steel companies 
report the biggest backlog since 





New construction. financing for 1945. to date, $189.023.000 : 
higher than the $153,074,000. reported for the six-week period in 1944 - 


ig 9207, 


Collection and preparation have 
been limited by both these factors. 

“Following heavy orders for 
freight cars late last year only 
7,200 were placed in January and 
decreased buying is expected for 
following months. The locomotive 
market is enlivened by purchase 
of 200 additional locomotives by 
the French provisional govern- 
ment, bringing its total to 700, and 
placing of 500 for Russia. These 
| were placed mainly with Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. and Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, with part of 
the French order going to Lima 
Locomotive Works.” 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 








Tuesday, Feb, 6, 1945..-__.____._ 254.0 
Wednesday, Feb. 7._..___- mah Bisley 254.0 
Titiraders (WG Oe ccc close 253.2 
eee: WR Sas 2 i ot ek 253.2 
Maverday, Pee. 100.05. 2 ec 253.3 
Pamnneasg, Pee 18 oo cc * 
Peeeday, Fei. Ws. st ees 254.4 
Two weeks ago, Jan: 30__--___.___ 252.5 
Month ago, Jan. 13-.2--__.._____- 254.0 
Year ago, Feb. 12, 1944... 249.0 
BS ge. et STEN eee a att 249.8 
A SR hE ANE 240.2 
, 1944 High, Jan. 8.-.__._._.__ hip 255.3 
\3 EO; Vy Bese Sr 252.1 
*Holiday. : 
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Latest Summary of Copper Statistics 


The Copper Institute on Feb. 9 released the following statistics | 
pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty-free copper: 
SUMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 


INSTITUTE 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


tRefined 
Deliveries Stocks Stock Increase( +) 

U. S. Duty Production to Customers Endof or Decreases (—) 

Free Copper *Crude Refined +Domestic Export Period Blister Refined 
Year 1939__ 836,074 818,289 814,407 134,152 159,485 +17,785 —130,270 
Year 1940__ 992,293 1,033,710 1,001/886 48,537 142,772 —41,417 — 16,713 
Year 1941. 1,016,996 1,065,667 1,545,541 307 75,564 -—48,671 — 67,208 
Year 1942... 1,952,344 1,135,708 1,635,236 aananih 65,309 +16,636 -— 10,255 
Year 1943__ 1,194,699 1,206,871 1,643,677 ees 52,121 —12,172 — 13,188 
Year 1944. _ 1,056,180 1,098,788 1,636,295 aS 66,780 —42,608 + 14)659 
Jan., 1944_ 95,400 92,781 101,779 Eins 45,800 + 2,619 — 6,321 
Feb., 1944_ 95,712 87,128 124,800 Sassi 36,489 + 8,584 — 9,311 
Mar. 1944_ 101,247 99,118 156,083 soe 37,259 + 2,129 + 770 
Apr., 1944_ 92,530 95,280 156,233 ‘iui in 38,382 — 2,750 + 1,123 
May, 1944_ 94,534 98,580 165,887 Hae 37,074 — 4,046 — 1,308 
June, 1944 89,070 93,968 141,139 eae 42,467 — 4888 + 5,393 
July 1944_ 86,224 93,650 121,898 or ae 48,050 — 1,426 + 5,883 
Aug., 1944_ 82,769 91,047 139,515 hecishious 50,991 — 8,278 + 2,941 
Sept., 1944 82,776 88,384 118,054 pres 51,412 — 5,608 + 421 
Oct., 1944__ 82,653 89,068 126,590 camel 49,358 -— 6.415 — 2,054 
Nov., 1944_ 76,466 87,145 127,517 ae 58,051 —10,679 + 8,692 
Dec., 1944__ 76,799 82,649 156,800 ena 66,780 — 5,850 + 8,729 
Jan., 1945. 73,640 67,726 145,904 Pepe 59,715 + 5,914 — _ 7,065 

*Mine or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake including scrap. 


+Beginning March, includes deliveries of duty paid foreign copper for 
domestic consumption. 
tAt refineries on consignment and in exchange warehouses, 


consumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. 


Note—-Statistics for the month of December, 1944 and for the calendar year 1944 
have been revised. 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Advances Slichily 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Feb. 12, advanced 
fractionally to its previous peak of 140.1 in the week ending Feb. 
10, 1945, from 140.0 in the preceding week. A month ago the index 
stood at 139.9 and a year ago at 137.0, based on the 1935-1939 aver- 
age at 100. The report added: 


Only one of the composite groups of the index advanced during 
the week. The textiles index showed a slight rise reflecting the 
prices of raw cotton. The foods index was unchanged, although the 
fats and oils and cottonseed oil subgroups advanced slightly became 
of higher quotations for cottonseed oil. The advance in the. prices 
for potatoes offset the decline in the price for eggs. The farm 
products group remained unchanged. The subgroups of cotton and 
grains advanced and that for livestock declined with all changing 
‘prices moving within a narrow range. Wheat quotations were mixed 
and those for rye declined. Prices for good cattle declined while 
higher quotations were given for calves, lambs and sheep. Egg 
prices also déclined seasonally. All other groups in the index re- 
mained the same. 


1941, 


but not including 





During the week 7 price series in the index advanced and 4 de-/ 


clined; in the preceding week there were 7 advancs and 4 declines; 
in the second.preceding week there were 9 advances and.3 déclines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939——100* 











% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Feb. 10, Feb.3, Jan. 13, Feb. 12, 
Total Index 1945 1945 1945 1944 

25.3 ERRAND REC 142.9 142.9 144.2 139.0 

te Re le eR ee 145.3 144.9 144.6 146.1 

CE ike om itm mente 163.1 161.8 160.7 159.6 

23.0 pS Ee aaa 165.0 165.0 164.8 155.9 
Eta till OS: eg RD nae 203.4 202.9 207.8 197.5 

ta hal cain sk ditencs dneegeny ae do ereeetnine 162.7 161.8 159.4 164.8 

. EEE eee ces e er 159.9 160.3 159.7 146.3 
17.3 i Bt Sl LEE Se SESE EI ag 130.4 130.4 130.4 130.1 
10.8 Miscellaneous Commodities____.-_~ 133.4 133.4 133.4 131.4 
8.2 | STRATES Se ER Se 155.5 155.4 156.2 151.5 
7.1 RR AEST gE SP AS SY 106.4 106.4 105.8 104.4 
6.1 Building Materials___..._._._.-.---- 154.1 154.1 154.1 152.4 
1.3 Chemicals and Drugs._.------.--- 125.4 125.4 125.4 127.7 
2 Fertilizer Materials 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 
2 tata Re ER A aber CEI ING ik ee 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.7 
3 Patm FeaeniNery... 1.5... 104.8 104.8 104.8 104.2 
100.0 All groups combined__.....___--___ 140.1 140.0 139.9 137.0 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Feb. 10, 1945, 109.1; Feb. 3, 1945, 109.1, and 


Feb. 12, 1944, 106.7. 


Wholesale Prices for Week Ended February 3 


Average prices for commodities at the primary market level 
moved within a very narrow range during the week ended Feb. 3, 
said the weekly report issued by the U. S. Department of Labor on 
Feb. 8, which continued by saying: 

“Minor declines in prices for farm products, foods and metals 
and metal products were offset by slight increases for textile prod- 
ucts, fuel and lighting materials, house furnishing goods and miscel- 
laneous commodities. The all-commodity index remained unchanged 
at 104.7% of the 1926 average, 0. 1% higher than at this time last 
ee and 1.6% higher than a year ago.” The Department further 
sai 

“Farm Products and Foods—Seasonally lower prices for eggs 
“together with fractional declines in prices for corn. and wheat, and 
lower quotations for steers, cotton,,apples and potatoes accounted 
for a decline of 0.1% in average prices for farm products in primary 
markets during the week. Higher prices were reported for oats 
and rye, for cows and sheep, and for lemons, oranges and onions. 
‘In the past four weeks prices for farm products have dropped 0.2% 
but were nearly 3% higher than early in February a year ago. 

“Average prices for foods also declined 0.1% during the week. 
In addition to a 3.6% decrease for eggs and lower quotations for 
apples and potatoes, wheat flour was lower at the Kansas City mills. 
Rye flour, on the contrary, advanced more than 4%. Since early 
in January prices for foods have dropped 0.3% and were only 0.1% 
higher than at this time last year. 

‘Industrial Commodities—An upward adjustment in ceiling 
prices resulted in an increase of $4.00 per ton for wood pulp late | 





) 
|}in January. 


Higher prices were also permitted for blankets. 
| textile products group index advanced slightly as a result of in- 
| creased prices for shirting. 

“Higher sales realization prices for electricity brought the fuel 
| and lighting materials index up 0.1%. In the building materials 
| group higher prices for turpentine were counterbalanced by lower 
prices for maple flooring and the building materials group index 
remained unchanged at last week’s level. 

“A slight reaction occurred in the mercury market and prices 
dropped 1.4% when it was believed that certain producers who had 
been withholding mercury for higher prices would become impatient 
and release their supplies.” 

The Labor Department included the following notation in their 
report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes 
must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 

The following tables show: (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Jan. 6, 1945 and 
Feb. 5, 1944, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
ago and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup indexes 

















from Jan. 27, 1945 to Feb. 3, 1945: 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED FEB. 3, 1945 
(1926—100) 
Percentage change to 
Feb. 3, 1945 from— 
2-3 1-27 1-20 1-6 2-5 1-27 1-6 2-5 
Commodity Groups— 1945 1945 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
All commodities 104.7 104. 7 104.8 104.6 103.1 0 +0.1 + 1.6 
POT PROC WI rcnintisitentn stem 125.7 125.8 126.6 125.9 122.1 —0.1 —0.2 + 29 
7oods____-_ ~. 104.3 104.4 105.0 1046 104.2 -—0.1 —03 + 0.1 
dides and leather products____-__. 117.9 117.9 117.9 117.9 117.7 0 Oo + 0.2 
textile products....._........... g . 8:2 99.0 99.0 99.0 97.2 +0.1 +0.1 + 2.0 
fuel and lighting materials______ 84.0 83.9 83.9 83.6 83.2 +0.1 0.5 + 1.0 
Metals and metal products____-_-- 104.2 104.3 104.2 103.9 103.8 -—-0.1 +03 + 04 
3uilding materials___...__----- 116.7 116.7 116.7 116.4 113.5 0 +0.3 + 2.8 
Shemicals and allied products___. *94.9 94.9 94.9 94.9 95.1 0 Oo — 0.2 
Housefurnishing goods____-___--~~. 106.2 106.1 106.1 106.1 104.4 +01 +01 + 1.7 
Miscellaneous commodities___-__~. 94.1 94.0 940 93.9 93.0 0.1 +02 + 1.2 
RW GR IN i ici Hekititee mnenne 115.3 115.3 115.8 115.4 112.4 0 —0O.1 + 2.6 
3emimanufactured articles____-__. 94.8 94.8 94.8 94.7 93.2 0 +0,1 + 1.7 
Manufactured products____.__~-. 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.3 100.5 0 +0.3 + 1.1 
4ll commodities other than 
SOSA PTOGNCUE. nt encom 100.1 100.0 100.0 99.9 99.0 +01 +02 + 1.1 
4ll commodities other than 
farm products and foods______- 99.3 99.3 993 99.1 98.0 0 +0.2 + 1.3 
*Revised. The revised weekly and monthly index numbers back to October, 1941 
are available in mimeographed form upon request. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JAN. 27, 1945 TO FEB. 3, 1945 
Increases 
Fruits and vegetables__..._.___-_____ 0.6: pene DOOR a SE 
Livestock and poultry—__--...._..-__ 0.5 ‘Paper and pulp___-.=__- icin becisaibiiais - a 
RB Oe, GORE SR Reopen 0.1 
Decreases 
I~ UN ee 0.7 Other farm \ SERRE EE a vehi 0.6 
rN ntegnn co oickn oa canteen 0.2 





Non-Ferrous Metals — Antimony Allocation 
imposed hy WPB — Lead Order Amended 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Feb. 8, 
stated: “Antimony was returned to full control last week to maintain 
an adequate supply for the war program. The expected revision of 
the lead order was announced by WPB, halting the sale of various 








non-essential items now on the prohibited list, and increasing moder- 
ately the percentage of lead available for production of civilian 
storage batteries in the first-quar- * @ 
ter period. The- order regulating | further drastic restrictions are 
inventories of sheet aluminum | inevitable. 

was tightened. Quicksilver was; Demand for lead last week was 
offered more freely, yet prices | active, sales involving 12,366 tons, 
averaged about $2 per flask above | against 9,095 tons in the preceding 
_ level established in the pre- | week. 

ceding week.” The publication Canada is preparing to increase 
further went on to say in part as production of lead. Mine output 





sobigqwen: Co , in Canada dropped from a month- 
ppe __|ly high of 16,355 tons in January, 
Requests for copper remain | 1944 to 9,185 tons in October. 
large. Consumers are _ buying 


March metal in volume, which 
points to another month of heavy 
shipments. 

During January 5,750 metric 
tons of copper were earmarked 
here for shipment to France, it 
was stated officially. In the next 
six months about 12,000 tons will 
be set aside for that country un- 
der the war program. 


Lead 


General Preference Order M-38 
amended Feb. 1, 1945, increases 
the allowable use of lead in stor- 
age batteries for civilian use dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945 from 
30% of the 1944 base period to 
3712 %, with subsequent allotments 
for quarterly periods to be an- 
nounced. Lead uses were also lib- 
eralized moderately where the 
essentiality in the war effort had 
been established and substitutions 
cannot be effected. 

Restrictions were tightened 
through redefining lead to include 
scrap lead and any alloy contain- 
ing 50% or more by weight of 
metallic lead. 


WPB announced that unless the 
uses of lead for non-essenti1 pur- 
poses are substantially ~~: ‘*>*’ 


Zinc 

Though imports of zine from 
Canada and Austria are expected 
to increase, the market situation 
in Special High Grade and Prime 
Western remains tight. The trend 
of events in Europe may have a 
bearing on the question of whether 
allocation will be necessary. The 
supply outlook will be reviewed 
at the next meeting of the ad- 
visory committee. Demand for 
zine last week was quite active. 








Magnesium Production 

Magnesium production dropped 
sharply during November, owing 
chiefly to decreased requirements. 
Output of primary metal in No- 
vember totaled 12,475,000 Ib., 
against 16,611,000 Ib. in October 
and 18,463,000 lb. in September. 
The monthly peak in production 
during 1944 was 41,100,000 Ib. in 
January. 

Recovery of secondary magne- 
sium in November came to 2,121,- 
900 lb., against 2,819,000 lb. in 
October, according to the Alumi- 
-"m and Magnesium Division, 
WwoeR. 


"A 





November and ‘October 





The | magnesium statistics, 





in pounds, 
| follow: 
Nov. Oct. 


pets magnesium_ 12,475,000 16,611,000 


Secondary magnesium 2,121,000 2,819,000 
Product shipments: 
Sand castings 5,919,000 6,062,000 
Permanent mold 521,000 515,000 
Die castings - 199,000 161,000 
Forgings ~~~. 25,000 25,000 
Extrusions 664,000 1,130,000 
Sheet, strip, etc. 161,000 153,000 
The figures on + Satiotinded prod- 
ucts do not cover incendiary 
bomb body castings, extruded 
sheet stocks, forging stock, and 
sticks. 


Antimony 

The heavy demand for anti- 
mony oxide for flameproofing 
tents, etc. and manufacturing 
flame-retarding paint for the war 
program has created a tight situa- 
tion in the metal. Under revised 
Order M-112, effective Feb. 10, 
1945, the Tin-Lead-Zinc Division 
of WPB will assume full control 
of the deliveries and use of anti- 
mony. Consumption now exceeds 
production, and the stockpile is 
being reduced appreciably. 


Aluminum 


Under Direction 21 to CMP 2, 
issued by WPB on Feb. 1, a user 
of 10,000.1b. or more a month of 
aluminum sheet, strip, or plate is 
not permitted to accept delivery 
if its inventory, because of such 
acceptance, would exceed 30 days’ 
requirements for authorized pro- 
duction. Users previously were 


limited to 60 days. The inventory 
restrictions were imposed because 
of heavy demands for aluminym 
in these forms. 
Tin 

The outlook for tin has not 
changed, and WPB regulations 
are not expected to ease for same 
time to come. In fact, so far as 
tin-plate operations are con- 
cerned, it is thought that produc- 
tion might be reduced somewhat 
in the second quarter, and elec- 











.tinued at 44%4c., 


trolytic lines may be called upon 
to carry a greater load to con- 
serve on tin. 

Details of the price advance 
agreed upon for Bolivian tin ‘con- 
centrate have not been ironed out 
as yet, but producers look. for- 
ward to an early settlement. 

Straits quality tin continues at 
52c. per pound, with shipment 
prices nominally as follows: 


Feb. March April 
February 1... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
February 2... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
February 3... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
February 5... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
February 6... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
February 7... 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. rs 


Quicksilver 

Favorable war news, coupled 
with rumors to the effect that 
metal is being offered here for 
shipment from Spain, caused 
some irregularity in prices. Early 
in the week some sellers raised 
their views to $175, but before 
the week ended business’ was 
transacted in round lots at prices 
ranging from $167 to $172 per 
flask. So far as could be learned, 
there have been no firm offers 
of Spanish metal, but dealers did 
ask consumers to submit bids on 
prospects of doing business. In 
spite of this development, the tone 
of the market was generally re- 
garded as firm. 


Silver 
The London market was quiet 
and the price unchanged at 25%4d. 
per fine ounce. The New York 
Official for foreign silver con- 
with domestic 


metal at 705c. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended Feb. 3, 1945 Declined 3,750 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Feb. 3, 1945, was 
4,723,400 barrels, a decrease of 3,750 barrels when compared with 
the preceding week, and 33,400 barrels below the daily average 
figure recommended by the Petroleum Administration for War for 
the month of February, 1945. The current figure, however, exceeded 
the output in the week ended Feb. 5, 1944, by 323,250 barrels per day. 
Daily production for the four weeks ended Feb. 3, 1945, averaged 
4,726,750 barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the 
industry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,662,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,535,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,325,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,559,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel, and 9,377,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Feb. 3, 1945, and had in storage at the end of the week; 
47,660,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 43,374,000 barrels of 
military and other gasoline; 8,796,000 barrels of kerosine; 32,370,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 50,451,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























; *State Actual Production 
j *P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Feb. 3, Previous Feb. 3, Feb. 5, 
February Feb. 1 1945 Week 1945 1944 
Oklahoma  . -- ---~. 360,000 360,500 +363,800 + 1,900 362,250 328,500 
NR cee 274,000 269,400 7¢257,400 — 9,850 268,450 266,900 
PCa 1,000 es Sonia 7950 palatine 950 1,100 
Panhandle Texas_-___ 88,700 Hei Rest 88,700 102,000 
North Texas —.___-- 143,150 Roe ae 143,150 139,950 
West Texas ._.._.-- 478,600 naan 478,600 362,000 
East Central Texas__ 144,050 alien 144,050 110,250 
Meet Texas ........ 400,700 +15,000 385,750 390,600 
Southwest Texas __~ 342,350 sp aaian 342,350 288,250 
Coastal Texas ~~ ._ 552,600 SAAT 552,600 516,600 
‘Total Texas —__.-- 2,140,000 12,143,749 2,150,160 +15,000 2,135,200 1,909,650 
North Louisiana —_. 68,300 + 300 68,600 78,750 
Coastal Louisiana ~~ 289,200 anon 289,200 283,100 
Total Louisiana — 360,000 396,800 357,500 + 300 357,800 361,850 
Agekanses ........-. 80,000 80,317 81,550 + 250 81,500 78,750 
| ESTE Sea 53,000 48,150 — 700 48,700 45,800 
(ee .66.nc.-~-— 300 300 Sas 300 sae 
err Ta Ae ee 50 Rena 50 Siete 
NN eo 198,000 194,500 —— 6,550 199,350 218,400 | 
eR oot 12,000 13,200 + 600 12,850 13,300 
(Not incl. l,, Ind., 
gg AROS GS RE 68,200 58,150 + 650 60,450 71,550 
Ens eerin 32,000 30,200 + . 750 29,950 21,750 
Michigan ......... 47,000 46,800 + 100 46,700 51,600 
TONS 35 100,000 94,850 — 3,150 97,600 98,350 
MSIENO 6.~..56~.- 23,000 19,650 — 1750 20,200 20,950 
Coperaco =... 9,500 9,350 — 700 9,550 8,500 
New Mexico _____-___ 105,000 105,000 103,150 pie 0 103,150 113,000 
Total East of Calif. 3,863,000 3,829,700 — 2,150 3,835,000 3,609,950 
California: ......... 893,800 §893,800 893,700 — 1,600 891,750 790,200 
Total United States 4,756,800 4,723,400 — 3,750 4,726,750 4,400,150 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
productive of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Feb. 1, 1945. 


iThis is the net basic allowable as of Feb. 1 calculated on a 28-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
xequired to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


SRecommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED FEB. 3, 1945 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 








Trading on New York Exchanges | 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Feb. 7 | 


the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all | 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Jan. 20, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these | 
tigures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Jan. 20 (in round- | 


lot transactions) totaled 2,994,259 shares, which amount was 14.83% | 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 10,095,210 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Jan. 13 of 
3,706,422 shares, or 15.10% of the total trading of 12,274,350 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Jan. 20 amounted to 725,845 shares, or 13.90% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 2,544,895 shares. During the Jan. 13 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 821,620 shares was 13.39% 
of total trading of 3,068,495 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Let Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JAN. 20, 1945 



























































NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the | Commission 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and, Feb. 7 a summary for the week 


The Securities and Exchange 
made public on 


ended Jan. 27 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 


ransactions for odd-lot account 


of all odd-lot dealers and special- 





























A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week 1% 
Short sales.._............ 212,150 
ye TE. ” ee eee 9,883,060 
SLE SUNG i tid cin cso oeraeti nin 10,095,210 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Gs os eid nad cckciene emniece a 792.150 
Soe ae cr, oe SEE EG SSS SI 81,700 
I i ee cine 694,980 
UN a ieee 776,680 7.77 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
pS ER SER RIT CASE Lek iE OS FOP 438,210 
I a eel athonnene 18,300 
gg SERRE SNARE AIRSET? “SERRA REE Sa re 423,540 
TVetei oes... = 441,840 4.36 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
po RSE CEA a SS el es 255,734 
Nn eee eines anlaknidhenh 23,500 
Ct ditleiamintiey 266,145 
Total sales 289,645 2.70 
4. Total— 
oceans aishyiah anesthesia cipiptane 1,486,094 
IN en ig co oes snc cresen coe alppotatemnppmierente 123,500 
sOther sales... i cc neenatiimainns diyplsdbiacnpiatis -- 1,384,665 
Total sales__.._- —— 1,508,165 14.83 
Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Steck 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JAN, 20, 1945 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
Short sales van dieke 28,790 
+Other sales 2,516,105 
Total sales 2,544,895 
B. Round-Lot Transaction for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Tota) purchases_.____._._ 171,540 
SS SERRE Dee VS a a Ce 7,305 
+Other sales 200,515 
Total sales. ot 207,820 7.45 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases____ 82,050 
Short sales id 7,900 
tOther sales 87,875 
Total sales A Sa 95,775 3.49 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
NEALE LE LET LO isis 52,085 
Short sales TPES 6,300 
tOther sales__......__. cial 92,275 
Total sales sais 98,575 2.96 
4. Total— 
Total purchases SURE 2°04 aay ae BP ae uel 305,675 
Short sales_ EE OE! 5S tae 21,505 
tOther sales___.___- 380,665 
Total sales 402,170 13.90 





C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
nO rt dudalen ate 0 
§Customers’ other sales___-_ 74,893 








- Total purchases 74,893 





Total sales ienie 70,574 
*The term “‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 
tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s | 


tules are included with ‘‘other sales.’’ 
$Sales marked “‘short exempt” are included with ‘‘other sales.” 


Bank Debits for Month of January 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on Feb. 10 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,” which we 











§Gasoline 
% Daily Crude Runs Pro- {Stocks 
Refining to Stills duction of tStocks Gasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. Gas Oil of Resi- Mili- Ci- 
ef ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. dual taryand vilian 
District— porting age erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 
ast Coast ...-...... 100.0 728 99.9 1,779 6,794 5,151 6,410 6,338 
Appalachian— 
Distriet No. 1_.____ S58... 401 ...997:7 340 393 260 1,331 1,335 
District No. 2_____- 87.2 60 127.7 199 194 233 591 1,121 
Te As a ce ae 85.2 761 92.4 2,926 4,783 2,610 6,391 14,830 
Okla., Kans., Mo.__-~ 80.2 369 88.3 1,337 1,913 1,238 2,266 6,967 
inland Texas _____._ 66.9 232 83.5 921 358 674 1,139 1,724 
‘Fexas Gulf Coast____ 90.5 1,139 97.8 3,393 6,388 8,566 9,968 5,309 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 95.5 229 94.6 771 1,538 1,308 2,463 1,944 
No. La. & Arkansas._. 68.0 82 78.8 213 784 258 ‘945 —«-:1, 856 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3... 17.0 10 76.9 33 15 28 10 71 
District No. 4______ 58.3 106 75.2 352 340 575 582 1,270 
Caisorme 4... 89.9 845 103.4 2,271 9,470 29,550 11,278 4,895 
‘Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Feb. 3, 1945_. 87.2 4,662 95.0 14,535 32,370 50,451 *43,374 47,660 
otal U.S. B. of M. ; 
basis Jan. 27, 1945_ 87.2 4,756 96.9 14,957 33,651 51,119 42,811 46,412 
U. 8. Bur. of Mines ; 
basis Feb, 5, 1944__ 4,358 13,114 36,333 52,956 36,263 45,341 


*Includes aviation, military, solvents and naphthas, and gasoline bl i 
currently indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 11,830,000" cee lg gyre Bt 3 
gasoline this week, compared with 11,949,000 barrels a year ago. 

iStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. 


§Not including 1,325,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,559,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel oil and 9,377,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced atl ah Be 
ended Feb. 3, 1945, which compares with 1,673,000 barrels, 4,843,000 barrels and 
9,252,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,620,000 barrels, 4,294,000 
barreis and 8,945,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Feb. 5, 1944. sia Gai 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at Feb. 3, 1945 amounted to 8,796,000 barrels, as against 


) give below: 
SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 












































(In millions of dollars) 

—3 Months Ended— 

Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 

Federal Reserve District— 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Boston 3,556 3,689 11,561 10,629 
a Be ERIS) SRST ere See eae 37,401 29,476 110,213 86,551 
REE TG Sekt ES AE MG SD Re 3,652 3,337 11,671 9,860 
Cleveland ip aadinkeg ac shedlgeiivinipebcaa vandipltoainre) 4,923 4,827 15,816 14,340 
Richmond . — ih aides pa asian gamit Bm 2,845 2,572 8,975 7,924 
Atlanta .... was 2,803 2,467 8,389 7,476 
oo Se SREaL CIS SESE Se SERIA PRI aA: Soro ; 11,701 11,183 37,415 33,505 
Rg ERIS © cn .. aaitiioerbhigiepipstviipdepatsheeniniatemaioncinesbapeten , 2,311 2,113 6,990 6,372 
Minneapolis sill 1,440 1,455 4,508 4,374 
Kansas City rae 2,651 2,443 7,977 7,249 
Dallas Se 2,384 2,020. 7,045 6,187 
San Francisco A 7.075 6,321 21,238 18,960 
Total, 334 centers pabag ct 82,743 71,904 251,799 213,427 
"New ‘York City.<.. ST. PS ES 34,990 27,031 102,684 79,293 

*140 other centers__________ 3 40,292 37,960 126,163 113,330 

7,461 6,914. 22,952 20,804 





0,481,000 barrels 2 week earlier and 8,187,000 barrels a year before. 


193 other centers._........__.. 
*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. 


| 


| 


| 





|ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
|being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 


LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 








Week Ended Jan. 27, 1945 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders [ot 26,898 
Number of shares_- 780,788 
Dollar value . $31,337,529 
Odd-Lot Furchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales_._ 217 
*Customers other sales 23,312 
Customers’ total sales. - 23,529 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales__-. 7,313 
*Customers’ other sales____ 675,966 
Customers’ total sales_. 683,279 
Dollar value -—--—=--- $24,675,884 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales sapats SEES BIGS 30 
oe | a a ees 150,330 
Tie I 2), ancecins aceiidies oneal 150,360 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares___. ~~~ 243,590 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are re- 
ported with ‘other. sales.” 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” 


Extends Restricted Mail to 
Province of Pesaro, Italy 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounces information has been re- 
ceived from the Post Office De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C., 
that effective Feb. 12, 1945, mail 
service for letters and postcards 
will be extended to the Province 
of Pesaro, Italy. 

Letters and packages will be ac- 
cepted for mailing up to a weight 
limit of 2 pounds 3 ounces. No 
merchandise of any kind can be 
enclosed, the service being re- 





| stricted to communications (per- 


sonal or business) which are not 
transactional in character. 


The postage rate will be 5 cents 
for the first ounce and 3 cents for 
each additional ounce. 

Registry service will be avail- 
able. 

As soon as the necessary facili- 
ties for the transmission of per- 
sonal support remittances to in- 
dividuals in the Province of 
Pesaro are re-established, proper 
announcement will be made by 
the Treasury and War Depart- 
ments. 


The service for parcel post 
packages containing merchandise 
is restricted to those addressed for 
delivery in Rome City, Naples 
City, Palermo City and Vatican 
City State. 


. E. Baird Smith Dies 


E. Baird Smith, Director of 
Public Relations of the American 
Standards Association, New York, 
died of a heart attack on Feb. 8 
at his home on Old Roaring Brook 
re Chappaqua, N. Y., at the age 
of 38. 

Mr. Smith had come only re- 
cently to the American Standards 
Association from his position as 
Assistant to the Director of the 
Conservation Division of the War 
Production Board. Prior to his 
work in Washington, Mr. Smith 
had been associated wtih Young 
and Rubicam Advertising Agency 
and the Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Company. 

Born Nov. 19, 1906, son of 
Mildred Hammar and the late 
Robert Ritchie Smith. He was 
graduated from the School of 
Business, New York University. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Feb, 3, 1945 Decreased 20,190 Cars. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Feb. 3, 
totaled 738,680 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced | 
on Feb. 8. 
of 67,034 cars, or 8.3%, 
of 16,834 cars or 2.2%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Feb. 
20,190 cars, or 2.7% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 363,698 cars, a decrease of 
8,520 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 9,991 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 93,- 
736 cars, a decrease of 2,545 cars below the preceding week, and a 
decrease of 8,739 cars below the corresponding week in 1944. 

Coal loading amounted to 157,564 cars, a decrease of 7,657 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 25,219 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 41,732 cars, a decrease 
of 2,024 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 13,538 cars 
below -the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Feb. 3, totaled 
29,025 cars, a decrease of 603 cars below the preceding week and a 
decrease of 9,813 cars below the corresponding week in 1944. 

Livestock loading amounted to 14,031 cars, a decrease of 571 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 1,305 cars below ithe 
corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of livestock for the week of Feb. 3, totaled 10,452 cars, a decrease of 
168 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 590 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. 

Forest products loading totaled 43,449 cars, an increase of 2,677 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 2,759 cars below the 

corresponding week in 1944. 

Ore loading amounted to 10,215 cars, a decrease of 1,413 cars 


and a decrease below the same week in 1943 


below the preceding week and a decrease of 4,656 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Coke loading amounted to 14,255 cars, a decrease of 137 cars be- 
low the preceding week, and a decrease of 827 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1944. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1944 except the Centralwestern. All districts reported in- 
creases compared with 1943 except the Eastern, Allegheny and South- 
western. 





1945 1944 1943 
4 Weeks of January 3,001,544 3,158,700 2,910,638 
Week of February 3 738,680 805,714 755,514 
Total ‘ e 3,740,224 3,964,414 3,666, 152 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate-railroads and systems for the week ended Feb. 3, 1945. 
During this period only 42 roads showed increases when compared 
with the corresponding week a year ago. 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED FEB. 3 
Total Loads 


Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 

Eastern District-— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
Oe | | Sey Ce ae —s 303 259 249 1,409 1,552 
Bangor & Aroosiook_____---------- —- 2,026 2,463 2,321 449 235 
Mestan & Maine_...~-------..-----.... 6,228 6,708 5,754 14,236 15,364 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-- 1,181 1,400 1,329 2,122 2,228 
Central Indiana__._...--.---=+--.-..- 31 37 53 46 33 
-Central Vermont.___---------~------ 999 1.020 911 2,721 2,170 
Delaware & Hudson. -_._---~---------~-.- 3,781 5,541 6,399 13,508 13,567 
Delaware, lackawanna & Western We ete 5,568 7,292 7,799 8,165 11,108 
Detroit & Mackinac_._------------.-. 18 169 225 102 117 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton win toe aoemeneneninen 1,681 2,102 1,845 2,218 1,855 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line___---~--- 403 323 217 3,220 3,750 
ptt ite teh OES as BAIS 10,053 12,238 = 12.540» 14,271 19,855 
Grand Trunk Western___------------. 3,513 3,712 3,667 9,050 9.485 
Lehigh & Hudson River__--------~-~--- 132 161 161 3.892 3,532 
Lehigh & New England__---------~-~--- 1,426 1,914 1,922 1,455 1.50” 
Lehigh Valley__--------------------- 5,654 8.748 7,870 9,366 17,257 
Maine Central__.._.__---~~---------. 2,276 2,444 2,340 3,997 4,254 
Sfonongahela-...._.---.---.--+----=-- 4,266 5,647 6,035 229 320 
egontour..._....--------—-~~----+---== 2,116 2,476 2,587 25 19 
New York Central Lines__------------ 39,863 47,659 45,033 39,082 59,045 
W.Y., N.H. & PRAPtIOCR Scns nomen = 9,192 9,868 9,040 17,093 20,133 
New York, Ontario & Western__---~~-- 686 927 918 2,325 2,684 
Wew York, Chicago & St. Louis__----~-- 5,667 6,966 7,078 13,015 18,017 
WN. Y., Susquehanna & Western__---~-- 409 549 _ 392 2,602 2.678 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie_...___--------.- 6,535 7,742 7,283 5.594 8,001 
Pere Marquette___------------------- 4,520 4,583 4,454 7,309 8,791 
Pittsburg & Shawmut___------------- 668 854 712 10 35 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North__----~--- 219 316 305 197 334 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__-------~-- 842 1,259 942% 3,014 2,748 
Rutland_____----------------------- 335 398 285 833 948 
Wabesh _- --—-—- - - ~~ - nnn nnn 5,957 6,40) 5,807 10,801 13.474 
Wheeling de Gabe WO. 5s eee 4,721 5,001 4,626 5,002 5,030 
Total 131,447. 157,276 151,200 197,358 250,172 





a ee a 


Allegheny District— 























Akron, Canton & Youngstown i cociceaeis att 721 705 745 1,432 1.462 
Baltimore & Ohio___- ---------------- 25,601 42,609 37.228 25.188 28°33 
Bessemer & Lake Erie___-___--------- 2,088 3,302 3.322 1.424 1.489 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley__--------~-~--- + ry 252 + rt 
Cambria & Indiana__-------------~--- 967 1.843 1.919 2 
Central R. R. of New Jersey_--------~-- 5,617 6,558 6,413 18.687 21. on 
Cornwall__-. ~------------ 317 623 445 40 85 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania___--__-_- 148 236 261 ~ 13 
Ligonier Valley..-------------------- 70 13) 128 46 42 
Long Island___--------------------=-- 1,116 1,386 987 3,282 3.680 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines__---~-_-- 1,545 1,684 1.480 2337 2659 
Pennsylvania System_--------------— 65,847 78,637 72,656 52.129 68 648 
Reading Co._____-------------------- 11,634 15,470 14.096 25.550 31,612 
Union (Pittsburgh)_.-_--------------- 17,384 19,990 20,616 2'910 5247 
Western Maryland_-_-------------—- _ 3233 4,135 3,702 13.050 - 14962 

Total___.-.-- o~ 146,288 177,314 164,250 146,134 179,771 

—— 

Pocahontas District— : 
Chesapeake & Ohio_-- 27,390 29,210 26,148 11,747 12,310 
Norfolk & Western 21,066 22,471 20,911 9,591 7.575 
Virginian___ 4,766 4,593 4,815 2,487 2,404 

Total 53,222 56,274 51,874 23,825 22,289 





This was a decrease below the corresponding week of 1944 | | 


3, decreased | Florida East Coast 


Total Loads 





















































Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern_____ a 431 325 389 385 382 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_____-_--_~-. 842 879 754 2,780 2,464 
1945 | Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast________. 988 730 638 1,534 1,399 
| Atlantic Coast Line... 13,721 13,672 14,948 13,120 12,218 
SBN Gk Pink ec 5 nes cs nasi 4,051 4,120 4,060 5,392 5,622 
| Charleston & Western Carolina__.____ 498 411 433 1,861 1,856 
1 RSE a eee Sneane Pana LO Se. 1,714 1,733 1,620 3,707 3,982 
Columbus & Greenville________-_______ 298 318 365 262 352 
Durhiam & Southern_.__.............. 119 91 89 635 849 
Aha Sahib aeibiaiceess ad ateiineae alinineates 3,091 3,207 3,181 1,534 1,909 
Seimesvitie Midiand 75 55 37 163 142 
a 1,069 1,155 1,602 2,696 2,697 
OR ON Ee ae 396 443 400 859 968 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio__.---___________. 4,906 4,231 3,621 4,602 4,234 
ilinois Central System__...__________ 26,838 29,677 25,604 17,904 18,274 
Louisville & Nashville____._______-__— 25,373 25,831 25,053 11,653 12,366 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah___--__--~_. 185 132 179 772 967 
Mississippi Central... =... .. 321 332 249 550 672 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L,..__--__ 3,371 « 3,331 3,301 4,926 5,171 
Senet TPOMSOT Ro ere 957 1,086 1,197 1,817 1,677 
Pieamont Northern._._..............-.... 468 430 352 1,440 1,662 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac_______--- 527 431 323 9,476 11,902 
EN sR FO” Sea ear RR eee 10,811 11,110 10,546 9,411 10,078 
OO OE AS Ee ERLISTE 24,353 23,801 21,191 26,487 26,144 
OS Ne ee 701 688 475 763 1,114 
Winston-Salem Southbound____-____-__. 147 147 108 1,409 1,299 
Total___ 126,251 128,366 120,715 126,138 130,400 
— 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western____.__---~__. 15,359 16,264 14,397 3,203 14,430 
Chicago Great Western________-_____. 2,466 2,902 2,475 3,273 3,527 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._.._.--_-. 21,601 22,001 19,399 10,468 11,052 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha_-_-_-. 3,310 3,882 3,799 4,064 4,075 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range___---_-_~ 1,317 1,372 1,380 280 222 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic___-~-_. 658 798 657 580 559 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern___...__._____. 8,393 8,787 8,830 11,883 10,783 
| Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South___-_--_-_- 303 452 329 93 88 
Ie a 10,828 12,475 10,224 5,338 5,763 
Green Bay & Western____-___..-_._- 489 463 443 976 1,044 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 260 267 245 . 79 70, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis__._.....-_-___ *1,906 2,259 1,935 *2,497 2,662 
Minn., St. Paul & S. &. M._._____-_-_--_~. 4,725 5,431 4,834 3,282 3,910 
I: I 9,401 10,106 8,876 5,602 5,380 
Spokane International_.______--_____ 244 117 39 614 683 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle___._____ ‘iii 2,509 2,246 1,480 3,548 2,829 
Total 83,774 89,822 79,342 65,780 67,077 
——————EE ee 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_____-__ 24,038 21,538 20,834 13,948 14,425 
a 3,534 3,078 3,039 4,481 4,301 
Singnem & Gartiei. oo 410 536 490 102 95 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy___--___. 19,574 21,422 18,822 12,274 12,235 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 3,096 2,962 2,773 838 848 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific__._____. 12,039 12,385 11,605 13,648 13,195 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___.._______ 2,698 2,836 2,291 4,279 5,709 
| Colorado & Southern________________. 730 747 716 2,150 2,249 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 4,033 3,811 3,812 5,988 5,433 
Denver & Galt babe... 768 933 862 22 8 
Fort Worth & Denver City__._________ 906 901 995 1,475 1,597 
i tee eS et 2,246 2,144 1,622 1,971 1,888 
SES EUR Nn Pees Pa 926 982 861 562 491 
Wevads Merteerm. 1,421 1,914 2,021 119 119 
North Western Pacific__...._._______. — 637 577 936 772 
Peoria & Pekin Union... 22. 18 24 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)___________. 29, 178 28,848 25,981 14,773 15,659 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____________. 297 486 297 1,952 2,186 
Union Pacific System __.........___._. 17,272 16,279 13,866 14,976 — 
| EE eT SS 4 OE 543 713 593 0 
Western Pacific___ 1,781 1,441 2,282 3,776 2, 7v 79 
| CS 126,231 124,611 114,363 98,270 100, 776 
—_—_ = 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island_____________ ‘on 392 267 888 555 431 
REARS SRNR Ice a 6,091 7,584 6,781 2,742 2,548 
International-Great Northern________. 2,695 1,829 3,204 4,160 4,068 
Kansas. Oklahoma & Gulf____________ 261 158 350 1,150 1,242 
Kansas City Southern __.____._______. 4.650 5,157 5,325 3,041 2,815 
Louisiana & Arkansas____.._________. 3,659 3,275 3,477 3,023 2,615 
Litchfield & Madison__........__._- . 326 532 320 1,293 1,228 
Be FARSI ae eee esate 662 803 653 475 483 
Missouri & Askansas........... —._.._._. 165 238 144 602 505 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 6,835 5,303 6,435 5,070 5,580 
ce ee Bf, RIS 2 ET ee 17,556 16,867 16,828 17,827 20,976 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_____________ me 66 118 112 348 293 
St. Louis-San Francisco______________ 9,206 8,524 8,933 8,266 10,661 
St. Louis Southwestern_________ se 3,437 3,161 3,051 6,937 6,634 
Texas & New Orleans________________. 10,289 13,410 12,860 5,880 5,581 
UI ae oe i 5,054 4,921 4,294 8,561 8,521 
Wichita Falls & Southern____________- 93 72 95 57 52 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._________-_- 30 21 20 45 27 
Total 71,467 72,051 73,770 70,033 





74,260 





— 
*Previous week’s figure. +Included in “Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Note—Previous vear’s figures revised. 








Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 
1944—-Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
vee: Be 207,817 157,644 535,745 96 94 
mene. Seat 141,154 158,266 515,738 96 94 
November 18... ~ nae 135,644 156,667 494,062 96 94 
November 25... sea 110,144 149,062 450,898 91 94 
CERRO i 189,731 154,682 484,811 94 94 
December. 9... 0. 173,669 154,822 501,946 95 94 
December 16___ is aasigkes 137,936 152.695 480,929 94 94 
December 23___~_- is 126,115 149,031 451,891 94 94 
co Bas | RURAL aera eee 109,895 88,105 471,289 57 93 
Period 
1945—Week Ended 
January 6 CoP 189,769 125,882 532,194 80 80 
January 13_- NOES GS 149,921 150,011 524,308 95 87 
EE Mn sighs Sprig oe 131,901 150,876 503,240 94 89 
SRRURET - Bist n cba cocen 159,885 152,075 510,931 95 91 
Per wasy 3 oe us ; 204,550 148,139 565,064 92 91 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, 


plus orders received, less production, do 





not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at 
reports, ordeis made for or filled from 
ments of unfilled orders. 


the close. Compensation for delinquent 
stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 





Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Feb. 9 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
abouts, of 9l-day Treasury bills 
to be dated Feb. 15 and to matures 
May 17, 1945, which were offered 
on Jan. 23, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Feb. 9 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $1,891,825,000 
Total accepted, $1,300,100,000 (in- 
cludes $50,292,000 entered on : 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equiva. 
lent rate of discount approxi 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.911, equivalent rate ot 
discount approximately 0.352% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate ot’ 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(64% of the amount bid for a 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim: 
ilar issue of bills on Feb. 15 is; 
the amount of $1,300,604,000. 


More War Financing in 
"44 hy FHLB Members 


Participation in war financin;’ 
by member thrift institutions o1 
the Federal Home Loan Bank. 
System amounted to $1,654,000,- 
000 in 1944, 40% above the tota! 
for 1943, James Twohy, Governo: 
of the System, announced on Feb, 
3. Since the beginning of the 
Treasury’s sale of War Bonds in 
1941, those institutions have ac. 
counted for $3,115,000,000 in wa» 
financing, Governor Twohy said. 
fee total consists of $1,106,000 i), 
sales of War Bonds to the public 
and $2,009,000,000 in purchases ©)’ 
Government securities by the savy - 
ings and «loan associations ane! 
other home financing institution: 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank: 
System. 

The Federal Home Loan Bani: 
Administration advices continued: 

“During last November and De - 
cember-—which included the pe- 
riod of the Sixth War Loan Driv» 
—169 of the 3,700 member insti - 
tutions of the Home Loan Bani: 
System each succeeded in selling 
bonds in amounts equivalent 
more than 10% of their assets. 

“Constantly increasing pur.- 
chases of Government securities 
by savings and loan association; 
for their own investment have 
been made possible by their rec - 
ord inflow of savings from the 
public since Pearl Harbor, w- 
gether with narrowed mortgag : 
loan outlets for their funds be-: 
cause of wartime restrictions >» 
new home building,’ Governor 
Twohy said. 


Lumber Movement— 


Week Ended Feb. 3, 1945 


According to the National Luu - 
ber Manufacturers Associaticu, 
lumber shipments of 471 mills re. 
porting to the National Lumbev 
Trade Barometer were 13.6% 
above production for the weer 
Feb. 3, 1945. In the same ween 
new orders of these mills we.:: 
10.6% more than production. Un. 
filled order files of the reportin;’ 
mills amounted to 98% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 5a 
lays’ production at the currei; 
rate, and gross stocks are equiy\-: 
alent to 36 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 








.oe) 








ceeded production by 7.6%; or- 
ders by 20.0%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
! responding week of 1935-39, piv - 
duction of reporting mills was 
52.6% greater; shipments were 
40.8% greater: and orders were 
33.4% greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


N. Baxter Jackson, First Vice- 
President of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company of New York, an- 
nounced on Feb. 8 that W. Don- 
ald Jordan was appointed Assist- 
ant Treasurer at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held Feb. 7. 
Mr. Jordan graduated from the 
Columbia University School of 
Business in the class of 1922 and 
joined the staff of the bank in 
1930. 





The Depositors Trust Co. of 
Augusta, Me., recently announced 
its intention to increase its capi- 
tal stock by offering 10,000 shares 
of stock at $25 par for $35 per 
share to the present stockholders, 
in the ratio of one new for four 
existing shares. 

The Boston “News Bureau” ad- 
vices further stated: 

“Period in which subscription 
rights may be exercised will run 
from Feb. 8 to March 3. This 
bank has the largest volume of 
deposits of any commercial bank 
in Maine, amounting at Dec. 31 
last to around $30,000,000. 

“The proposed addition will in- 
crease capital to 50,000 shares, 
after which the bank will have 
capital of $1,250,000, surplus of 
$625,000 and undivided profits of 
$535,000, a total of $2,410,000.” 





Ernest E. Rogers, former Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Connecticut, 
and President of the Winthrop 
Trust Co., New London, Conn., 
since 1922, died on Jan. 28 at 79 
years of ago. Associated Press ad- 
vices from New London said: 


“Mr. Rogers, former Mayor of 
New London and one-time State 
Treasurer, was Republican candi- 
date for Governor in 1930, being 
defeated by Dr. Wilbur L. Cross. 
He was former President of the 
Connecticut State Chamber of 
Commerce. 





Thomas A. Loughlin was re- 
cently advanced to President and 
Treasurer from Secretary and 
Treasurer of the United States 
Savings Bank, Newark, N. J., it 
was announced by Benjamin Fair- 
banks, President of the bank, who 
added that Mr. Loughlin was also 
elected a member of the Board’s 
Finance Committee. The Newark 


“News.” from ‘which this is 
learned, said: 
“He [Mr. Loughlin] is First 


Vice-President and member of 
the Executive Committee of the 
New Jersey Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation, Second Vive-President of 
the Essex County Bankers Associ- 
ation and is a member of the 
Board of Governors of Essex 
County Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking.” 


Charles N. Caldwell, Vice-Pres- 
ident and Director of the First 
National Bank, Nutley, N. J., died 
on Feb. 1 at the age of 78. Mr. 
Caldwell, who held posts with 
the bank for 12 years, retired as 
General Manager of the Eastman 
— Corp. of New York in 
1929. 


W. Logan McCoy, President of 
the Provident Trust Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., announced recently the 
following among changes in the 
staff of the bank: 


Charles F. Nagel, from Assist- 
ant Treasurer to Assistant Vice 
President; Louis F. Richter, ap- 
pointed Assistant Treasurer; Louis 
J. Knodel, from Trust Officer to 
Senior Trust Officer; Robert Colt- 
man, from Assistant Trust Invest- 
ment Officer to Assistant Vice- 
President; Hamilton M. Redman, 
Frank G. Royce and Allen G. 
Powell, from Assistant Trust Of- 
ficers to Trust Officers. 


The election of Richard O. 
Ludebuehl, formerly Assistant 
Treasurer, as Trust Of- 
ficer of the Union Trust Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
recently announced, according to 
the “Post-Gazette” of Pittsburgh, 
’ which also reported that “other 
officers also named were: Milton 

















Officer; 
Assistant 


Investment 
Schmitt, 


C. Smith, 
Walter’ T. 


Treasurer, and Fred G. DeLong, | 


Assistant Secretary. 





The Maryland Trust Co., Balti- 
more, Md., announced on Feb. 1 
the election of Alexander Gordon, 
3rd, as Trust Officer, succeeding 
the late George B. Pelton. “Mr. 
Gordon,” according to the Balti- 
more “Sun,” “was formerly asso- 
ciated with the law firm of Arm- 
strong, Machen, Allen and Eney.” 





The election of Guy T. O. 
Hollyday, President of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co. of Balti- 
more; John M. Nelson, Jr., Presi- 
dent of Nelson Corp.; and D. Luke 
Hopkins, Vice-President of the 
Maryland Trust Co., as Directors 
of the Savings Bank of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md., was announced on 
Feb. 6, following the annual 
meeting of the bank. 





Charles Sindlinger, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National 
Bank, Cincinnati, O., and one of 
the city’s oldest bankers, an- 
nounced on Jan. 30 his intention 
to retire. He has been connected 
with the Lincoln National for 
62 years. The Cincinnati “En- 
quirer” in reporting this said: 

Mr. Sindlinger joined the bank 
in 1883, was appointed Assistant 
Cashier in 1917, and was named 
Vice-President in 1939. 





After it had been issued a State 
charter on Feb. 2, the Steel City 
Bank of South Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill., opened its doors for business 
the next day. The Chicago “Jour- 
nal of Commerce” in reporting 
the opening of the new bank said: 

“More than 300 stockholders 
have purchased 20,000 shares of 
stock at $13.50. The bank is capi- 
talized at $200,000, with a surplus 
of $50,000 and a reserve of $20,- 
000. The officers are: Eugene A. 
Dufresme, President; N. A. Udd- 
man, Joseph C. Brodzinski, and 
Harry Brainin, Vice-President; 
Walter T. Larsen, Cashier; Francis 
A. Shupryt, and William C. 
Howell, Assistant Cashiers.” 





The election of Dewey Shiller- 
ston as Trust Officer of the City 
National Bank, Kansas City, Mo., 
by the Directors, was made 
known on Feb. 8 by the Kansas 
City “Star,” which added: 

“Mr. Shillerston has been in 
the banking business for 18 years. 
He came to the City National two 
years ago, previously having been 
with the Union National Bank of 
Kansas City. 





A small group headed by F. 
Donald McDonald, formerly Trust 
Officer of the Mutual Bank & 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, and Herold 
D. Ruel, formerly Assistant Trust 
Officer of Mutual Bank, has pur- 
chased control of Baden Bank in 
St. Louis from Alex Berger and 
some of his associates, according 
to the St. Louis “Globe-Demo- 
crat,” on Feb. 6, which also said: 

Mr. McDonald was elected Pres- 
ident to succeed Mr. Berger. 
James A. Reid, Executive Vice- 
President; Mr. McDonald, and Mr. 
Ruel were elected to the Board to 
succeed Louis Jacobsmeyer, Eu- 
gene A. Freund and Sam M. De- 
gen, all of whom sold their stock. 
No other changes were made in 
the directorate. Mr. Berger re- 
mains a director. 


He had bought control and be- 
came President early in 1941. 


Total capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits are nearly $500,- 
000, and total deposits Dec. 31, 
1944, were $7,759,000 compared 
to $2,890,000 on Dec. 31, 1940. 





The directors of the Midland 
Bank, Lt., report that, after ap- 
propriation to contingency ac- 
counts, out of which full provi- 
sion has been made for all bad 
and doubtful debts, and net profit 
for the year 1944 amounts to £2,- 
038,274 which, with £682.830 
brought forward, makes £ 2,721,- 


| 104 out of which the following ap-| 


| propriations amounting to £1,- 
406,345 have been made: To in- 
_terim dividend, paid July 15, 
1944, for the half-year ended June 
30, 1944, at the rate of 8% actual 
(1s. 74d. per £1 of share capital 
| paid up) less income tax, £606,- 
| 345; to reserve fund, £700,000; to 
|reserve for future contingencies, 
£100,000, leaving a sum of £1,- 
| 314,759 from which the directors 
recommend a dividend, payable 
Feb. 1, next, for the half-year 
ended Dec. 31, 1944, at the rate of 
18% actual (1s. 7%d. per £1 of 
share capital paid up) less in- 
come tax, £606,345, and a balance 
to be carried forward to the next 
account, £708,414. 


The bank further reported that 
the total amount of available 
funds for 1944 is £2,721,104, com- 
pared with £2,645,520 for 1943 
and £2,623,813 two years ago 
while total amount carried for- 





104, against £682,830 and £661,- 
123 for 1943 and 1942, respec- 
tively. 





The Board of Directors of 
Swiss Bank Corporation at a 
meeting held in Basle, Switzer- 
land, on Feb. 6, approved ac- 
counts for 1944, showing net 
profits including carry over of 
10,510,496 Swiss francs, against 
10,241,943 Swiss france for 1943, 
and total assets of 1,540,016,463 
Swiss francs against 1,473,255,671 
Swiss francs. At the general 
meeting to be held on March 2, 
the Board of Directors will pro- 
pose a 4% dividend (same as last 
year), after which there would be 
a carry over of 4,110,496 francs, 
against 3,841,943 francs. 


N. Y. Community Trust 
Disbursements in (944 


Appropriations by the New 
York Community Trust for charit- 
able purposes reached a new high 
in 1944 when $558,746.35 was paid 
out, compared with $550,816 in 
the preceding year, Ralph Hayes, 
Director of the Institution an- 
nounced recently. Disbursements 
were made from 46 memorial 
funds to 188 organizations. Pay- 
ments went to 22 states; New 
York received the largest propor- 
tion, $400,071, followed by Cali- 
fornia which received $25,250. 


The principal beneficiary was 
the Salvation Army to which 
$65,692 was paid. To the James 
Foundation, organized by the 
Community Trust for operations 
principally in Missouri, $50,000 
was disbursed, and the Visiting 
Nurse Service of New York re- 
ceived $40,218. The American Red 
Cross was given $34,576 in 12 
cities; St. Mary’s Hospital for 
Children, $28,000; the Community 
Service Society, $27,586; and the 
Y. M. C. A., $16,697. 


Other recipients included Me- 
morial Hospital, $16,185; Hebrew 
University in Palestine, $15,029; 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, $15,000; United 
Hospital Fund, $14,130; and Na- 
tional War Fund, $11,500. Grants 
in Westchester County rose from 
$10,773 in 1943 to $11,833 last 
year. 

Continuing a development first 
noted in 1942, less than half of 
last year’s payments — 48.7%— 
came from “designated” funds, 
having attached to them precise 
preferential statements by their 
founders concerning their use. 
“Semi-designated” funds, whose 
founders indicate a general area 
lof use within which the Com- 
munity Trust makes more specific 
allocations, accounted for 50.7% 
of outpayments. The remaining 





6% came from “designated” 
funds. 
Grants by the Community 


Trust, which began with a total 
appropriation of $20 in 1924, at- 
tained in annual volume of $200,- 
000 in 1934, and $500,000 in 1942. 
Cumulative payments are now 
$4,613,965. 





ward at the present time is £708,- | 








Roosevelt Asks Congress To 
Approve Bretton Woods Plans 


(Continued from page 747) 


the first crisis, in the situation 
that confronts us, loans and guar- 
antees by agencies of Government 
will be essential. 

We all know, however, that a 
prosperous world economy must 
be built on more than foreign in- 
vestment. Exchange rates must 
be stabilized and the channels of 
trade opened up throughout the 
world. A large foreign trade after 
victory will generate production, 
and therefore wealth. It will also 
make possible the servicing of 
foreign investments. 

Almost no. one in the modern 
world produces what he eats and 
wears and lives in. It is only by 
the division of labor among peo- 
ple and among geographic areas, 
with all their varied resources, 
and by the increased all-around 
production which specialization 
makes possible, that any modern 
country can sustain its present 
population. It is through ex- 
change and trade that efficient 
production in large units becomes 
possible. To expand the trading 
circle, to make it richer, more 
competitive, more varied, is a 
fundamental contribution to ev- 
erybodys wealth and welfare. 

It is time for the United States 
to take the lead in establishing 
the principle of economic coopera- 
tion as the foundation for ex- 
panded world trade. We propose 
to do this, not by setting up a su- 
per-government, but by interna- 


‘tional negotiation and agreement, 


directed to the improvement of 
the monetary institutions of the 
world and of the laws that govern 
trade. 


We have done a good deal in 
those directions in the last ten 
years under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 and through the 
stabilization fund operated by our 
Treasury. But our present ene- 
mies were powerful in those years 
too, and they devoted all their ef- 
forts not to international collabo- 
ration, but to autarchy and eco- 
nomic warfare. When victory is 


| won we must be ready to go for- 


ward rapidly on a wide front. We 
all know very well that this will 
be a long and complicated busi- 
ness. 

Nature of Agreements 


A good start has been made. 
The United Nations monetary 
conference at Bretton Woods has 
taken a long step forward on a 
matter of great practical impor- 
tance to us all. The conference 
submitted a plan to create an in- 
ternational monetary fund which 
will put an end to monetary 
chaos. The fund is a financial 
institution to preserve stability 
and order in the exchange rates 
between different moneys. It 
does not create a single money 
for the world; neither we nor 
anyone else is ready to do that: 
There will still be a different 
money in each country, but with 
the fund in operation the value 
of each currency in international 
trade will remain comparatively 
stable. Changes in the value of 
foreign currencies will be made 
only after careful consideration 
by the fund of the factors in- 
volved. 

Furthermore, and equally im- 
portant, the fund agreement 
establishes a code of agreed prin- 
ciples for the conduct of ex- 
change and currency affairs. In 
a nutshell, the fund agreement 
spells the difference between a 
world caught again in the mael- 
strom of panic and economic war- 
fare culminating in war—as in 
the Nineteen Thirties—or a world 
in which the members strive for 
a better life through mutual trust, 
cooperation and assistance. The 
choice is ours. 

I therefore recommend prompt 
action by the Congress to provide 
the subscription of the United 
States to the international mone- 


| tary fund and the legislation nec- 
|essary for our membership in the 
fund. 

The international fund and 
bank together represent one of 
the most sound and useful pro- 
| posals for international collabora- 
tion now before us. On the other 
hand, I do not want to leave with 
you the impression that these 
proposals for the fund and bank 
are perfect in every detail. 

It may well be that the experi- 
ence of future years will show us 
how they can be improved. I do 
wish to make it clear, however, 
that these articles of agreement 
are the product of the best minds 
that forty-four nations could mus- 
ter. These men, who represented 
nations from all parts of the 
globe, nations in all stages of 
economic development, nations 
with different political and eco- 
nomic philosophies, have reached 
an accord which is presented to 
you for your consideration and 
approval. It would be a tragedy 
if differences of opinion on minor 
details should lead us to sacrifice 
the basic agreement achieved on 
the major problems. 

Nor do I want to leave with you 
the impression that the fund and 
the bank are all that we will need 
to solve the economic problems 
which will face the United Na- 
tions when the war is over. There 
are other problems which we will 
be called upon to solve. It is my 
expectation that other proposals 
will shortly be ready to submit to 
you for your consideration. 


Must Repeal Johnson Act 


_ These will include the estab- 
lishment of the food and agricul- 
ture organization of the United 
Nations, broadening and strength- 
ening of the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934, international agree- 
ment for the reduction of trade 
barriers, the control of cartels 
and the orderly marketing of 
world surpluses of certain com- 
modities, a revision of the Export- 
Import Bank, and an interna- 
tional oil agreement, as well as 
proposals in the field of civil avia- 
tion, shipping and radio and wire 
communications. It will also be 
necessary, of course, to repeal the 
Johnson Act. 

In this message I have recom- 
mended for your consideration 
the immediate adoption of the 
Bretton Woods agreements and 
suggested other measures which 
will have to be dealt with in the 
near future. They are all parts of 
a consistent whole. 


That whole is our hope for a 
secure and fruitful world, a 
world in which plain people in 
all countries can work at tasks 
which they do well, exchange in 
peace the products of their labor 
and work out their several des- 
tinies in security and peace; a 
world in which Governments, as 
their major contribution to the 
common welfare, are highly and 
effectively resolved to work to- 
gether in practical affairs and to 
guide all their actions by the 
knowledge that any policy or act 
that has effects abroad must be 
considered in the light of those 
effects. 


The point in history at which 
we stand is full of promise and 
of danger. The world will either 
move toward unity and widely 
shared prosperity or it will move 
apart into necessarily competing 
economic blocs. 


We have a chance, we citizens 
of the United States, to use our 
influence in favor of a more 
united and cooperating world. 
Whether we do so will determine, 


kind of lives our grandchildren 
can live. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House. 
Feb, 12, 1945, 





as far as it is in our power, the 












































































































